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THE STUDIO 


HE WORK OF CHARLES J. 
WATSON. BY GLEESON 
WHITE. 


THERE is a notion abroad that an 
article upon the work of an artist, especially if he 
be a young and active contemporary, must needs be 
put forward with an air of discovery. But there are 
some things which it would not merely be discredit- 
able but impossible #o/ to have discovered. Even 
if any readers of THe Sruptio are still unfamiliar 
with Mr. C. J. Watson’s water-colours, they can 
hardly have failed to admire his etchings, litho- 
graphs, and drawings ; certainly they have scanned 
previous volumes very hastily if they are unfamiliar 
with the many delightful examples from his hand 
which have been reproduced from time to time 


herein. 


But it is just possible that Mr. C. J. Watson is 
yet far less widely known for his water-colours 
than those most admirable works deserve. The 
great fascination which “black and white” un- 
doubtedly exercises upon the comparatively few 
who are attracted to its highest examples, brings 
with it a danger lest its convention should be re- 
garded as absolutely satisfying. It ought not to be 
regarded as a rival, much less as a substitute, for 
pictures in colour. By way of protest against the 
popular approval of the cheap chromo-lithograph at 
its gaudiest, and the uninformed raptures which pic- 
tures at the Academy provoke from the ill-informed, 
there is no doubt that to prefer an etching or a 
mezzotint is regarded as a proof of higher culture 
by many people who would resent being called 
foolish for expressing such an opinion. Yet, with 
out instituting derogatory comparisons, there can 
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be no doubt that colour, with its increased com- 
plexity and its wider range of subjects, demands 
far more keen observation on the part of painter 
and public alike. Therefore colour is with pro- 


priety placed in the higher position. 

Indeed, it is a subject for regret that the in- 
creasing interest shown in popular illustration, 
heretofore almost exclusively confined to “ black 
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colour-prints. The Japanese methods of xylo- 
graphy should also inspire illustrators to the use of 
bright pigments conventionally treated in flat tones 
—as Mr. Walter Crane has employed them in his 
famous toy-books, or as Randolph Caldecott and Miss 
Kate Greenaway used them, or Fernand Khnoppf 
in his 4 Travers les Ages (THE Srupio, Vol. IV. 
No. 20). But the word “colour” in this context 
assumes quite another sense. 
Indeed, one wishes that 
“pigments,” “hues,” “tints,” 
or some such name should 
replace ‘‘colour” — when 
more or less positive masses 
of one shade are concerned ; 
and that the word itself 
should be limited to express 
the subtly broken gradations 
and prismatic vibration of 
contrasting andallied colours 
as one finds them, almost 
invariably, in Nature, where 
a positive unbroken hue is 
rarely met with, save in small 
masses. 

Mr. Watson may be placed 
among painters who are 
colourists in this most 
limited, technical sense of 
the term. And to singu- 
larly few has it been given 
to excel in this field, and 
also in that of black and 
white. So few _ indeed, 
whose names would occur 
inevitably at a moment’s 
thought, that a bare list is 
needless here. On the other 
hand, how many painters of 
all schools and periods would 
you not find, who have never 
used monochrome except 
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THE S.S. ‘‘ SEINE” FROM A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING 

and white,” has, perhaps, trespassed somewhat 
upon the devotion to water-colour, hitherto a very 
British passion. For in many modern houses where 
good taste rules, you will find etchings and other 
prints have ousted aguare//es completely. So 
that it is with a sense of the real importance of 
the innovation that one sees such reproductions in 
colour as THE Stup1o has issued lately, which 
may do no little to awaken a new appreciation for 
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for preliminary studies of 
drapery and the like, where 
the modelling of the shadows 
was less confusing if attempted first in various shades 
ofa single pigment. A still larger number would be 
found never to have used a stylus, pencil, crayon, or 
etching needle, except for preparing diagrams of 
certain facts, which they intended after to work 
out with the full palette of the colourist. Again, 
many oil- and water-colour painters, especially those 
trained in the “‘plein-air” school, cannot make 
even a “thumb-nail” in black and white of their 


C. J. WATSON, R.E. 





“LARGO DEL DUOMO, TAORMINA” 
FROM A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING 
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own pictures ; they lack the power of grasping a 
convention so utterly unlike that in which they 
usually express their ideas. 

Mr. Watson is so peculiarly at home in black 
and white and colour that it is impossible to avoid 
mentioning the fact at the start ; yet as several times 
already reproductions of his etchings have appeared 
in these pages, here we may confine our attention 
chiefly to his paintings. 

It is somewhat surprising to realise that the sub- 
ject which above all others attracts this artist is “‘a 
crowd,” and this I discovered in conversation with 
him long before M. Gustave Bon’s Zhe Crowd, or 
the correspondence it aroused, had appeared. 
Judging from Mr. Watson’s work, you would have 
imagined that the architectural subject had been 
the real attraction, and that the figures in the 
foreground were mere adjuncts to impart life and 
movement to the composition. 

In a lithograph issued with a former number ot 
THe Srupio (May 1894), the crowd had never 
appealed to me as ¢Ae subject. This, like many of 
the same artist’s etchings and water-colours, seemed 
to have been called into being to commemorate a 
fine landscape and a picturesque group of buildings. 
That the figures were put in with exquisite care is 
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apparent to every one. I know that separate studies 
were made for them, even for hands and other 
details which in the lithograph itself occupy a space 
scarcely larger than a single letter of this printed 
type ; yet I must own that I misunderstood the 
artist’s meaning, and ranked the mise en scene as 
more important than the actors. A confession of 
this sort would be not worth recording, if one did 
not feel that probably many other people also had 
misunderstood the dominant idea in many of Mr. 
Watson’s earlier and later works ; which, now that 
he has betrayed the secret, seems so clearly their 
main purpose that you wonder it did not force 
itself on your notice from the first. Except that it 
would be impossible for anything in his reticent, 
evenly balanced method to force itself on you ; 
for his strength lies in the hazards and inventions 
which conform so entirely to the scheme of the 
design, that they all become apparent when inter- 
preted slowly and quietly. In this respect no 
living artist is more likely to be overlooked by 
impulsive visitors to a gallery. “ Dainty” and 
“ charming” every one acknowledges them to be, 
and they are not likely to escape notice from even 
the most erratic art-lover ; but the danger is that, 
having recognised these evident qualities, he is 
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satisfied, and turns away to study some apparently 
more complex scheme, which does not really possess 
a hundredth part of the real complexity, the real 
subtlety of these water-colours. 

For the art of Mr. Watson is the art of bringing 
thought and observation of Nature within the fewest 


essential details. Selection—the final watchword of 
the artist to-day—consists not only in leaving out. 
To leave out essentials is as easy as to include 
non-essentials. So little understood is the word, 
that some people profess to think that selection of 
the subject, selection of the point of view, selection 
of the technique which is best to express it, well- 
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nigh completes the task. The choice of 
the very word “selection ” is one instance 
of its own meaning. Used as Mr. W. E. 
Henley has used it, and understood as he 
has taught willing critics to understand it, 
you realise how much can be crowded 
into a single word. Volumes might be 
written to define it, and yet the word 
itself will convey more than all its com- 
mentaries. 

Concerning no possible subject could 
you draw up a mathematically exact state- 
ment of the truths it contains for a painter. 
For the real selection is the revelation of 
the personality of the one who selects it. 
As a great critic is far more interesting for 
what he unconsciously reveals of himself 
than what he discovers in his hero; so it 
is the artist’s impression of the theme 
that ultimately detains your sympathy. 
The literal presentation of all sorts of 
irrelevant facts, given with equally minute 
finish—as you get them in an ordinary 
“local view,” or in the hard, imitative 
textures of a Dutch school—are both 
outside the pale of art as Mr. Watson 
recognises it and as it affects thoughtful 
critics to-day. 

But intention is not sufficient ; a deter- 
mination to select only essentials may 
reveal merely a lack of discrimination in 
the artist. Mr. Watson, judged by his 
pictures—for the personality of a painter 
should not be intruded—is a keenly obser- 
vant student of people, places, and things, 
and possesses the artist’s critical, analytical 
vision as fully as many men who have ac- 
quired a European reputation. Indeed, 
the quality which adds distinction to all he 
touches is one that might be expected to 
appeal more strongly to fellow-artists 

than to the public. He neither dazzles you nor 
affects undue simplicity. He seems to care little 
how his work may look in a mixed collection ; it 
does not shriek at you from the walls, nor does it 
assume a preposterously modest self-effacement. It 
is evidently the reflection of the beauty which a 
trained eye can extract from most unlikely subjects ; 
but all the same there is no sense of prettiness, no 
cunning little spots of impossible colour put in 
merely as devices to rivet the attention. Nor does 
it reflect the mannerism of any better known painter, 
nor supply a strong mannerism of its own. It is 
just the beauty of sunshine and shadows, atmo- 
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sphere, and common life—transfigured, indeed, but 
not to the extent of becoming transcendental. 

To prove that selection of the essential facts is as 
positively accurate in its impression as the literal 
imitation of everything, whether by the camera or 
the old Dutch realists, one has but to look at the 
delightful water-colour here reproduced in facsimile. 
In an instant one recognises the particular corner of 
the pavement by the Madeleine, and the atmo- 
sphere, the sounds, the odours, the movement—all 
that go to make up the curious individual fascina- 
come back unbidden 
For a great 


tion of Paris in sunshine 
with a rush of pleasant memories. 


““A CORNER OF DORDRECHT FROM AN ETCHING BY ¢ 
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poem, or a fine picture, says new things to each 
new acquaintance. The little facts which struck 
the observer’s own individuality in the real scene, 
whether they impressed the poet or the painter to 
the same extent or not, are, all the same, recalled 
by his work, and the less definite this is, the more 
suggestions it offers. If I were to write pages of 
those personal or unrelated impressions of Paris 
which this most dainty souvenir brings back, they 
would merely exhaust one visitor’s record; a thou- 
sand people might write similar descriptions, and 
yet each one might differ in almost every detail. 
But the topographical pleasure—which is not to be 
despised—is a minor point, only 
the fact that it can be achieved 
by ways of art must needs be 
reiterated, as many people think 
only long catalogues of unselected 
facts can supply accurate reports. 
We are all impressionists at heart, 
and select unconsciously the facts 
that appeal most forcibly ; but, 
unluckily, the natural impres- 
sionist has too often overlaid his 
original attitude towards Nature, 
and does not see for himself, but 
looks at all objects through the 
spectacles of others. There is 
what innocent folk would call 
**a slight study ” by Mr.Whistler, 
a lithograph, known to the readers 
of Tue Srupio, which not a few 
self-elected critics refused to ac 
cept as a satisfactory transcript 
of a human being; some even 
went far as to put their 
opinions in anonymous letters. 


so 


Yet, seeing across a dinner-table 
at some distance, the lady who 
is there depicted, with no cir 
cumstance toconnect her identity 
with that of the lithograph in 
question, another guest recog- 
nised her instantly, as one would 
recognise the popular beauty 
hitherto familiar only by her 
photograph in shop-windows. 
For, in this case, as in others, 
the real artist, not concerned 
with portraiture for the moment, 
was all the same so irresistibly 
accurate in his method, that the 
minor quality of personal like- 
ness, which any photograph can 
9 
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give you, was accidentally comprised in the greater 
quality of selection, which very few (if any) photo- 
graphers have so far attempted to achieve. 

But if the Madeleine flower stall is unknown to 
you ; if all that Paris means to all of its lovers is a 
mere empty phrase; if you have no interest in 
technique, masterly dexterity, and the joy of colour 


as it impresses an artist, even then this most ex- 
quisite aguared/e should bea delight. For to an in- 
attentive spectator of common things it has prisoned 
an hour of summer within a few inches of stained 
paper, and captured the fleeting secret of the 
happiness of being alive, which at times is felt, 
one can but hope, by even the most cynical pessi- 
mist or the most weary outcast. For art is the 
10 


record of beauty; yet beauty is many-sided ; and 
it is no more given to all to appreciate each aspect 
in which it is revealed, than to be equipped with 
the rare power of setting down its appreciation in 
words or pigments. 

Those technically concerned with the produc- 
tion of works of art, often miss the more simple 


“IN THE LUXEMBOURG 
GARDENS.’ FROM A 
DRAWING IN LEAD 
PENCIL BY C. J. WAT 
SON, R.E. 


pleasure of appreciating results conceived in a 


manner distasteful to them. Surely they must 
long unconsciously at times with Browning, “to 
be the man and leave the artist ; gain the man’s 
joy, miss the artist’s sorrow.” Some would have 
you believe that because you appreciate a Sargent 
ora Whistler, you can find nothing really enjoyable 
in a Leighton or a Burne-Jones. If it be so, surely 
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one may regret that any appreciation of one aspect of 
beauty can blind a man to another totally different. 

Certainly Mr. Watson is not one of these—his 
work shows a hundred varying sympathies. All, it is 
true, expressed in his own distinctly individual way 
(for bigotry is a virtue there), but not limited to 
any one aspect of Nature or humanity. Look at 
the Zargo Del Duomo, Taormina, and you see that 
as the actuality of modern Paris fascinated him, so 
does this old-world Sicilian town, with its exquisite 
architecture and its more vivid, arrogant colour. 
If the original were side by side with this attempt 
to appreciate it, it would be well to devote some 
space to considering the marvellous delineation of 
the fountain itself, the rare modelling of its carved 
details, which show. wonderfully minute observa- 
tion, that would have provoked Mr. Ruskin to pages 
of eulogy, combined with breadth of handling which 
would delight your most modern critic. It is not 
a picture to be dismissed with a glance; and good 
though the half-tone reproduction be, it has kept 
scarcely a shadow of a shade of the elusive charm 
of the original. It shows the charming composi- 
tion of the whole, and suggests the colour and the 
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AN ETCHING BY C. J 


precisely balanced tones; but the sparkle in the 
air, the cool surfaces of the moist stones contrasted 
with the arid ground, and a thousand other things 
are only suggested to those who have studied the 
original with—I had almost written—rapture. 
When you turn from this to the crowd on the 
beach in /isher-folk, North Holland (page 3), the 
contrast in colour is dramatic. In the first the golden 
age is renewed, in the other the travail of dull work- — 
a-day life is encountered. The heavy storm-cloud, 
the huddled, sympathetic crowd, all bring to you 
the stress of human enterprise. Before Zaormina 
one dreams of the past, and its happy sunshine ; in 
this the burden of the North is felt. Here we find 
the crowd which Mr. Watson has confessed to be 
his favourite theme, is obviously enough the main 
subject. Full of movement, individuality and 
character, it is not a mere group of individuals, 
but a genuine crowd, which seems to have an 
entity of its own. Yet how lonely the picture is 
—Taormina with half a dozen figures, looks far 
more populous than this long beach, with its 
hundred figures moved by some single purpose. 
What the accident is that brought them together 
I! 
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—a fish sale, a scandal, or a tragedy, is of ro 
moment ; the weird loneliness of man, in opposi- 
tion to Nature, seems to me its theme, and in its 
nervous rendering the picture is fascinating with a 
hidden terror for which the incident itself cannot 
be held responsible. 

Were further proof needed of the range of Mr. 
Watson’s art, the deck of a steamboat with its 
arrested life might well supply it. For surely, as 
regards passengers, there are no moments in life 


‘“PLACE THIERS, LISIEUX”’ 


which seem so entirely enfractes between action as 
those spent upon a vessel in mid-passage. Unless 
mal de mer supplies a new problem which no man 
who is personally interested ever solved, one is con- 
tent “merely to be” at such times. Care may be 
waiting to overtake you by the next boat, care may 
be lurking at the port, to pounce on you as you 
land; but for the hour the sea has control, and 
you feel face to face with simple, adequate Nature, 
with all worries forgotten, and only bodily appetite 
left to link you to the common life ashore. Here, 
again, is only a personal impression of Mr. Watson’s 
picture, just the record of a single voyager’s ex- 
perience ; but that his painting brings back more 
vividly than could anything except the actual cir- 
cumstances the thousand and one delightful 
memories of the sea—is a proof of one person’s 
recognition of its absolute truth, and that is, after 
12 
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all, the sum total of direct evidence upon any 
subject. 

The three drawings in lead pencil here repro- 
duced speak for themselves. In Zeéden, the deli- 
cate, evanescent beauty of each line must needs 
suffer by reproduction. Good as the block is 
and it is by way of establishing a record of its sort— 
it would not justify the praise which the original 
demands as its right. And Jn the Luxembourg 
Gardens, and the Place Thiers, Lisieux, must also 
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be left to speak for themselves as compositions, 
only, without showing the qualities of the originals 
which are peculiarily fine. Indeed, one can recall 
very few pencil drawings by masters of any period, 
beside which these might not be placed as equals. 
They possess the rare distinction which consists 
in saying the most in the fewest possible words. 
There was an anecdote in one of the photographic 
journals lately, of a Scotch farmer who, as he 
watched the Jate President at work, said: ‘‘ Man, 
did ye ever try photography? It’s a lot quicker, 
and it’s a deal liker the place.” Now, people who 
regard literal imitation as the supreme achievement 
of realism, should study such drawings as these 
carefully and patiently. All that the best photo- 
graphy misses, even at the hands of its most artistic 
exponents, is here. Yet the farmer of the anec- 
dote, and possibly others better informed, would no 
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doubt prefer to regard them as slight sketches. ‘Is 


that what they want?” said an old artist, as we 
stood before Mr. Whistler’s lithographs. ‘“ Why, I 
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have hundreds of things like those in my sketch- 
After such a remark argument is im- 
understand 


books.” 


possible. If, trying to 


honestly 


them, that is all some people find in work of 


awaken them. 


this character, it would be folly to attempt to 


They are happy, if dense, and 
they have a right to enjoy their own opinion. 
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Art is not degraded because some misunderstand 

various aspects of its manifestation; but those 

who do feel the rare pleasure of reticent expres- 

sion and masterly statement condensed to a bare 
13 
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simple phrase, cannot stultify their belief to please 
a majority. 

The etchings reproduced here—some of Mr. 
Watson’s finest—are old favourites. It is too late 
to appiaise their merit in this paper; for other 
pens have set down definite appreciation of Mr. 
Watson’s power with the needle in these pages. 
Rhapsody is wearisome reading ; and to an artist 
who is so absorbed in his work as is Mr. Watson, 
it seems well-nigh an impertinence to praise it side 
by side with the more vivid evidence of reproduc- 
tion. But if the impression of Nature seen through 
an artist’s personality be art, and if art can give 
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keen delights, which escape our powers of analysis, 
then at least one can say that Mr. Watson is of 
those who have this quality to a degree shared by 
very few of their contemporaries or predecessors. 
An attempt to decide between the rank of 
royalties is no task for a commoner ; but any one 
is permitted to recognise the difference between 
an artist and a picture-maker ; and, whether rightly 
or wrongly, one feels absolutely certain that the 
subject of this paper is to his finger-tips an artist, 
with adequate powers of expression; and having 
said so much, any farther word would be an anti- 
climax. GLEESON WHITE. 


APANESE FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT. BY JOSIAH CONDER, 
F.R.LBA. (FIRST ARTICLE.) 


THE unique civilisation of Old Japan owes 
much of its fascination to the artistic spirit 
pervading even the most simple and commonplace 
customs and occupations of the people. The 
wsthetic genius displayed in monumental creations 
was present also in the humblest productions of 
the artisan. The porcelain utensil or the popular 
print were works of high art, as were the temple or 
the mural picture. Even sucha simple habit as that 
of tea-drinking was fashioned intoa cult of elaborate 
refinement having a complicated ethical code, in 
the adornment of which the arts of pottery, metal- 
work, painting, and floral decoration received fresh 
stimulus. 

The use of flowers for interior decorations, par- 
ticularly on occasions of ceremony and festivity, 
has always been a universal custom, and one not 
apparently admitting of any great originality in 
treatment. Out of this pastime, however, the 
Japanese have elaborated a method distinctly their 
own, which upon examination reveals zsthetic prin- 
ciples of a high order and of great originality as 
applied to the arrangement of flowers. In order 
properly to explain this method of flower arrange- 
ment, it is necessary to draw certain contrasts 
between it and the European manner. The nose- 
gay, bouquet, festoon, wreath, and other artificial 
forms, such as crosses and anchors, are the prin- 
cipal floral ornaments used in the West. Such design 
as these combinations may be said to possess con- 
sists in the form or contour given to the collected 
mass, which is generally geometrical, or in the har- 
monious disposition of blossom shapes and colours. 
In other respects they may be not unjustly described 
as haphazard combinations. From the moment 
that the blossoms are culled for such decorative 
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their previous 
branch, the 


uses, all concern regarding 
growth, their disposal on 


leafage peculiar to them, and their character- 


stem or 


istic locality, or surroundings in natural landscape, 
ceases; their individual or collective beauty of 
shape and colour, their softness and fragrance, alone 
receive attention. Even the exquisiteness of their 
delicate shapes is often lost by the practice of closely 
massing them together, and they become simply 
a chaos of soft colour. The greenery introduced 
to enhance the colour effect has rareiy any connec- 
tion with the blossoms employed, being selected 
for its own grace of outline or richness of verdure, 

The Japanese proceeds in an entirely different 
manner. To him it is more difficult to dissociate 
the charm that he finds in flowers from their rela- 
tion to stem and leafage, from their functions in 
landscape, from all, in short, that contributes to 
their vitality, attractiveness when 
blooming in a natural state. He is, perhaps, a 
closer observer of Nature and of the details of 
natural scenery ; but however this may be, a blossom 


growth, and 


to him isa mere fragment, a morsel of beautiful 
plumage, unless he can associate it in his mind 
with the vegetation to which it belongs. The 
gnarled trunk and straight shoots of the plum-tree, 
the arched sweep of the kerria sprays, or the stiff 
blades of the iris, are all to him essential to the 
enjoyment of these particular flowers. Influenced 
by these proclivities, the designer with flowers seeks 
first to convey a suggestion of natural growth ; his 
composition must, above all things, possess an 
appearance of vitality, 

With this object, the cuttings employed are on a 
larger and more comprehensive scale than those 
used for the European bouquet. They consist of 
long leaf or flower-clad stems and sprays, and often 
of thick branches. They are yet, strictly speaking, 
but fragments of larger and more intricate growths ; 
and, as such, they cannot present without treat 
ment the true characteristics of the complete plant 
or tree which it is the purpose of the designer to 
portray in his compositions. The twigs, sprays, and 
lateral branches of a tree will have qualities of line 
and form distinct from those of the main trunk, and 
it is mostly by means of the former members that 
the impression of the parent growth is to be con- 
veyed. It is here that art comes to his aid, and, 
though the expression may seem somewhat para- 
doxical, by its artificial treatment of natural 
material, aims at making it appear more natural, or, 
rather, at making it suggestive of more complete 
Nature. 

Amid the redundancy and apparent confusion ot 


vegetable growth, the artist perceives certain pre- 
vailing laws of line, of ramification, and of group 
ing ; and it is upon his interpretation of these that 
he bases the conventional rules of his art. He 
carefully discards certain forms which, though 
abounding in Nature, are, to his discriminating 
observation, indicative of accident or deformity. 
For, whereas Nature, in her abundance, provides 
compensation for such vagaries, he perceives that 
in his abbreviated and impressionist productions 
such failings would stand out uncondoned. 

The arranger of flowers, therefore, takes certain 
lines which to him briefly express the power, beauty, 
and balance of growth. To extent his 
analysis resembles that which our own medizval 
designers have applied to the decoration of archi 
tecture. The sweeping curves, ramifications, and 
spirals of the arabesque show the same powerful 
radial lines and the same balance of inequalities, 
opposed to geometric symmetry, that are discover 
the “radicals” of the Japanese flower 
arrangement. 

Three, five seven, nine, or more lines —generally 
odd in number—form the basis of floral composi 
tions, and these in most cases ramify from a 
The surface of 


some 


able in 


common point of origin below. 
water in the flower receptacle is technically sup 


LINEAL COMPOSITION (FIGURE 1) 
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posed to represent the soil from which the floral 
design springs ; and as it is before all necessary to 
impart an appearance of vitality to the composition, 
the firm and powerful treatment of the united lines 
of origin is of great importance. However grace- 
ful may be the upper lines of a composition, weak- 
ness or want of stability and force at the springing 
renders the whole limp and lifeless. 

In his distribution of the radial lines the artist 
carefully avoids an equal-sided and geometrically 
symmetrical arrangement, seeking to obtain variety 
and balance at the same time. The kind of 
balance to be found in the proportioning of the 
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LINEAL COMPOSITION 
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fingers of the human hand, or in the lobes of a 
leaf of conventional foliage, is exemplary of this 
manner of harmonious distribution employed. 
The central line of a composition must rise verti- 
cally at its base, and in the most ancient form of 
the art, called the Rikkwa, it was often kept per- 
pendicular throughout its entire length In the 
simplest design, however—one consisting of three 
lines—it will be easily understood that complete 
verticality of the central line is not productive of 
perfect balance, unless the two side lines are equa) 
ard similar, an arrangement resulting in that 
16 


monotonous symmetry which is so foreign to the 
freer and more natural styles of design, and par- 
ticularly avoided by the Eastern artist. A deviation 





LINEAL COMPOSITION (FIGURE 3) 


in the contour of the central line not merely adds 
to its grace and interest but enables a_ perfect 
balance and repose to be obtained by the addition 
of lateral lines each of different character. A 
variety of curves are imparted to this central line 
(see Fig. 1), but its upper extremity generally 
returns to a point exactly vertical over its base. 
In the Enshiu and other of the popular schools of 
design, it assumes an outline somewhat resembling 
that of a strung bow, commencing vertically, 
arching sideways, and curving in to finish in a per- 
pendicular extremity, thus forming a large hollow 
on one side. In the case of a trilinal arrange- 
ment, one of the side lines will be about half and 
the other about a quarter of the length of the 
central line, the shorter occupying the hollow on 
the right of the composition, and the longer rami- 
fying to the left (see Fig. 2). To produce a five- 
lined arrangement, two additional lines will be 
added, their respective lengths and contours being 
such as to maintain the harmonic balance of the 
whole. A longer line will be added between the 
short line on the right and the central line than is 
added on the other side of the composition between 
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PLATE I. “KO” STYLE. 
PINE BRANCH AND 
TIGER-LILY 
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PLATE Il. “IKENOBO” STYLE. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONARIUM 
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PLATE III. “HANA-NO-MOTO” 
STYLE. AZALEA 
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PLATE IV. “HANA-NO-MOTO” 
STYLE. CHRYSANTHEMUM 
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PLATE V. “KO” STYLE. 
ASPIDISTRA LURIDA 
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PLATE VI. “KO” STYLE. 
IRIS SIBIRICA 
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PLATE VII. “HANA-NO-MOTO” 
STYLE. JUNIPER 
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“BISHO” STYLE. 


PLATE VIII. 


PINE AND IRIS 
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LATE IX. 
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SCIRPUS LACUSTRIS AND 
NUPHAR JAPONICUM 
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Japanese Flower Arrangement 


the long line and the centre. Different curves will 
also be given to the two, so as best to fill the 
hollows of the design and produce balance and 
variety at the same time. 

A closer analysis of the radical lines of a Japanese 
flower arrangement will show that they are bounded 
by an imaginary right-angled triangle placed on its 
angle, so as to have its hypotenuse perpendicular 
to the surface of water in the vase (Fig. 3). Sup- 
posing we take the same triangle, placing its 
hypotenuse horizontally and arranging the radical 
lines within it so that the main or central line 
springs from the left corner, this exemplifies a 
modified style of arrangement, such as is applied 
to flowers placed in suspended vessels, or in stand- 
ing vessels under shelves, or in positions where 
but little height is obtainable (see Fig. 4). The 
idea of such compositions is to suggest growths 





(FIGURE 4) 


LINEAL COMPOSITION 


hanging over the edges of cliffs or banks; and to 
complete the illusion, one of the lower lines of the 
design is prolonged so as to form a long drooping 
branch or streamer. The above two types, which 
we may call those of the igh and /ow triangle, 
may be combined in one vessel which has several 
mouths in ascending stages, such as some kinds of 
bamboo vases. 

From the above description it may be imagined 
that the Japanese arranger of floral cuttings always 
worked in one flat plane and that his compositions 
were mere silhouettes, having no mass or body. 
But this is not the case, for though the composi- 
tions under review are designed principally to be 
seen from the front, yet considerable relief is ob- 
tained. Some branches are bent more forward, 
some more backward, and some partake of a double 
character, all with the object of giving depth and 
variety in mass. All the stems must, however, 


overlie one another and be closely connected at the 
base, so that from the front view one united stem 
only appears. This does not, however, apply to 
certain double or triple arrangements in broad 
shallow vessels or in staged vases, which may be 
regarded rather as different compositions placed 
side by side, or one above the other. 

Given the radical lines explained above as a key 
or skeleton for designing with, the florist selects 
stems or branches of suitable lengths, and after 
trimming off excessive foliage, kneads and bends 
them with the fingers until they assume the desired 
curves, for the purpose of combination. It is a 
mistake to suppose, however, that all material must 
be in attenuated lines. Often several cuttings will 
be massed together, in which combined group 
may be detected a prevailing line or direction 
corresponding to the radical form. 


In explanation of the plates given herewith, it 
must be borne in mind that there are a number of 
different schools or styles of flower arrangement 
inaugurated by different masters. Thus, there is 
the Ko style, the Enshiu, the Shinsho, the Sekishin, 
the Bisho, the Kodo, the Seizan, the Hana-no-moto, 
the Ikenobo, and the Rikkwa styles, some of which, 
however, differ very little from each other in general 
results. 

Plate I. is a composition in the Ko style. It 
consists of three lines, two being joined by pine 
branches, and one by a lily, with one bud and one 
open flower. The bow-shaped bend of the central 
line, one of the characteristics of the style, is very 
clearly defined in this example. 

Plate II. A characteristic of the Ikenobo style 
is well illustrated in this composition. It lies in 
the absence of open lineal character. The sprays 
of the chrysanthemum—of a kind known by the 
Japanese as the spring chrysanthemum — are 
arranged in a connected mass, in which, however, 
a radial tendency with triangular perimeter may be 
detected. 

Plate III. A handsome bronze vase of Chinese 
pattern is here employed, with a composition of 
azaleas, designed bya master of the Hana-no-moto 
school. 

Plate IV. This illustrates a composition with 
chrysanthemums in a curious kind of flower-basket 
having a large arched handle across, which the 
design cuts. 

Plate V. This is another example in the Ko 
style, the plant being the Asfidistra lurida. It will 
be observed that the arched central line of the 
composition is well formed, and at the same time 
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An Artist's House 


the leaves are arranged to suggest other lateral and 
balancing lines. One leaf is exhibited in full front 
view, one below is preshortened, one has its end 
curled, and the rest are carefully bent so as to 
present a variety of side views. The bright lights 
show the front surfaces, and it will be observed that 
there is about an equal amount of the two surfaces 
visible. This is an extremely difficult plant to 
arrange successfully, and each leaf has to be treated 
separately. 

Plate VI. A double composition, made with 
cuttings of the Jris sidirica, is here disposed in a 
shallow water-basin of a fan-shaped form. The 
cuttings are held in short bamboo tubes, which are 
intended to be more or less hidden by the water. 
There are in all five closed buds, one partly opened, 
and‘ two full blossoms. ‘The impression produced 
is that the plants have been plucked by the roots 
and placed as they grew, but in reality the arrange- 
ment is entirely artificial, every leaf having been 
taken from its sheath, carefully smoothed out, and 
combined with others, Without such manipulation 
the appearance of vitality could not be preserved. 

Plate VII. This is an arrangement in the Hana- 
no-moto style, of branches of the trailing juniper. 
The branch on the right is made long, and techni- 
cally called a streamer. The central line is of the 
orthodox bowed form, but its upper extremity over- 
passes the centre of the vase on the left to counter- 
balance the extended streamer on the right. 

Plate VIII. This almost grotesque example is in 
the Bisho style. A thick lichen-covered branch of 
pine is held in the corner of a wooden tub, the 
apparent fastener (for other hidden methods are 
necessary in holding so heavy a mass) being a 
horse’s bit. An iris is arranged at the base of the 
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BACK VIEW OF AN ARTIST'S HOUSE 
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pine. Here the bend of the main trunk, and the 
ramifications of the branches give the different 
component lines, which in most floral designs are 
made up of separate cuttings. 

Plate IX. A master of the Seizan school has 
here arranged peonies in a cylindrical bronze vase. 
There are twelve blossoms, seven of which occupy 
lateral positions, similar to those held by the side 
lines of a multilineal composition, and the remain- 
ing five adorn the centre of the mass. 

Plate X. Reeds and a water-plant are, in this 
example, arranged in a double composition, in an 
oblong bronze basin. Though the reeds, in accord- 
ance with Nature, are arranged in the form of a 
close wisp or bundle, their lengths and delicate 
bends are adjusted so as to give the faintest indica- 
tion of the lineal arrangement followed in most 
floral compositions. J. ConpeER. 

(Zo be continued.) 


N ARTIST’S HOUSE. BY 


M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT. 


To the average man, who is not an 
artist, the artistic aspect in the making 
of a home is rarely appreciated or understood. 
To him it is enough if the drains be properly 
trapped, the gas-meter in working order, the rooms 
lofty, and the windows large. If art is to be 
admitted at all it is only as a kind of ornamental 
fringe to all this, banished perhaps to the edge of 
the roof, where it blossoms as the latest and 
sweetest thing in ridge tiles and finials, or appearing 
in the drawing-room in the form of an injudicious 
application of Aspinall’s enamel. 
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A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


So sang the poet of one Peter Bell, a most 
prosaic individual. 


An Artist's House 





furniture, which he dares not condemn, rise before 
him as he works to mar the mental picture of the 
completed house, and it will not be his lot on 
this occasion to experience the mortification of 
seeing his work frustrated and misunderstood, and 
his pearls trampled underfoot. It will not, 
perhaps, be too much to assume that the 
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artist of to-day is sufficiently catholic to 
recognise the aim and scope of decorative 
work, and to stray outside the confines of 
the gilded frame. In the decoration of the 
house, which is the subject of this article, 
he will find an ample field for such excur- 
sions from the pictorial. With 
a little blue paint, mixed with 
oil of aniseed, or lavender, he 
may add the decorative feel- 
ing of an artist to the /echnigue 
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of a child of ten, and produce 
tiles for his fireplaces as quaint 
and charming as the Dutch. 
He may decorate his walls and 
fabrics with stencils cunningly 
designed, he may carve the 
panels of his doors or hammer 
the copper for his grates. And 


we 





The family of Bell is far = 
from being extinct, and to = 
e Hi), 
them, as to the original Peter, hrs 
a primrose is a primrose, and Mi 
a house is a house. 


And nothing more, alas! 
They cannot understand all a 
this talk about wall-papers oe 


and furniture, nor do they 
see how such material things 


may become the medium of yt } Capel TY Seshoom i 


artistic expression. Wp 

But to the artist who is SS 
not of the tribe of Peter the 
importance of a harmonious 3 
environment is at once ac- 
knowledged. He meets his 
brother artist, the architect, W 
on his own ground, under- 
stands his aim and aspira- FIRST-FLOOR PLAN 
tions, and so helps him to 
achieve a successful result in his quest for the 
beautiful and the true. 

It is, therefore, with few misgivings and under 
the most favourable auspices, that the architect 
begins his task of planning and building a house 
for an artist. No gloomy visions of atrocious 
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so may gradually be acquired that unique individual 
quality which is quite beyond the reach of those 
whose decoration consists of a selection, however 
happy, of stock commercial patterns. At first 
sight it may seem somewhat futile, and perhaps a 
little arrogant, to design special patterns when 
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consists mainly in its rela- 
tion to its surroundings 
and suitability to its posi- 
tion, considerations which 
far outweigh the individual 
merit of a particular de- 
sign. 

“A poor thing, but my 
own”—that should be the 
motto of the artist, and the 
same principle should be 
carried as far as possible 
into the construction and 
decoration of every detail. 
The fastenings for the doors 
and windows, the grates 
and furniture, all should be 
specially designed for their 
special positions and not 
selected from the pattern- 
book of the manufacturer. 

It is given to few artists 
to build a large house, and 
so in the accompanying 
plans it has been the aim 
of the author to try and 
secure comfort and beauty 


THE STUDIO IN AN ARTIST S HOUSE M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT, ARCHITECT at a comparatively small 
outlay. 
there are so many beautiful things to be obtained The usual method for designing a small house 


in the shops ; but the decorative superiority of a may be thus formulated :—Take a comparatively 
perhaps intrinsically inferior design in this case large house with the full complement of rooms 
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which conventionality has decreed to be essential, 
and compress, the plan till all the rooms are 
reduced to the smallest possible dimensions. Then 
augment these cramped conditions by filling these 
rooms with heavy furniture, and finally having 
covered every available inch of floor space, bewail 
the lack of means which results in such discomfort 
and endeavour to discover what degree of pleasure 
may be conveyed by a lofty ceiling under these con- 
ditions. For it is an article of faith that however 
small the rooms not one single inch shall be abated 
from the ceiling. The final results of this scheme 
of house planning will probably be that the family 
having acquired their three or more lofty “ recep- 
tion” rooms, will inhabit, perhaps, only one of 
these and keep the others damp and musty for a 
special occasion which never comes. It is thus 
suburban villas are formed, and so the very name 
of villa has become to suggest a genteel discomfort. 

A small house is not, however, necessarily 
uncomfortable, and there are still cottages and 
farmhouses left in the country to prove the fact. 
To build one, however, it is necessary in the first 
place to clear our minds from conventional ideas 
and to base the plan on our own actual habit of 
life. There is probably, for instance, one room 


which almost inevitably becomes the general family 
sitting-room, especially in the evenings, and in a 
small house this room is very often the dining- 
room. For where economy of firing becomes 
necessary, the warmth and comfort of the dining- 
room on a winter evening will often make an 
adjournment to the drawing-room undesired where 
the fire, perhaps, has not been lighted till late and 
a general chilliness prevails. 

The dining-room thus becomes a place not 
severely set apart for meals, but to some extent a 
living-room for the family, and so in planning it 
due consideration must be paid to this fact. 

The first drawback which strikes one in the 
ordinary dining-room is the general clearance of 
the table which becomes necessary before a meal 
and the general disturbance so caused ; and another 
very serious one, especially in a small room, is the 
atmosphere of food, which is both unpleasant and 
insanitary. 

Under these circumstances the problem which 
presents itself for solution is the formation of a 
dining-room in which the above disadvantages may 
be obviated. With this object, in the house which 
is here illustrated, a cosy recess, fitted with seating, 
has been planned, and in this recess the dining- 
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BED-ROOM IN AN ARTIST S HOUSI 


table is placed. When the dinner is being laid 
the curtains which screen the recess from the room 
may be drawn across the opening, the table being 
laid from the small serving room adjoining the 
dining recess, and so the servant does not require 
to pass through the room at all. When ready the 
curtains are drawn displaying the table, bright with 
dainty glass and flowers, lighted by a central hang- 
ing lamp or candles against the dark background 
of the seats. And so, apart from the obvious 
practical advantages, the effect would be far more 
artistic than the ordinary arrangement of the dining- 
table, which lacks focus and from any point of 
view hardly composes pictorially. There would 
be something also specially charming and almost 
theatrical in the parted curtains and the suddenly 
revealed brightness of glass and silver, and not 
only is an interior effect obtained which is far more 
artistic than the average dining-room, but every- 
thing may be worked with that quiet orderliness 
which may have been felt to be an impossibility 
under the cramping conditions of a small house. 
The position of the recess in which the, dining- 
table is placed would allow of efficient ventilation, 
and the serving would be done from the front un- 
occupied side of the dining-table, while, if on 
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special occasions this table proves too small to 
accommodate the guests, it may be supplemented 
by another table in the room itself. A secondary 
use which also suggests itself for a recess of this 
kind is as a small stage for private theatricals or 
tableaux. 

The illustration of the interior of this dining- 
room shows a suggested scheme for the treatment 
of the fireplace with a quaint cupboard over the 
mantelshelf, blue and white tiles on each side of 
the grate, and above these a band of repoussé 
copper. 

The projecting settle by the fire with the standard 
lamp and copper-hood adds to the cosiness of the 
fireside, and the position of the door is so related 
to the inglenook and dining recess that these 
features are not immediately disclosed on entering 
the room, but appear as a pleasant surprise round 
the corner. 

The whole of the decorative treatment of this 
room may be somewhat low in tone, suggesting 
warmth, harmony and comfort, and the same 
character should mark every detail of its furniture. 
In order to get the greatest possible change of 
environment, the drawing-room may be treated in 
a much higher key, and instead of warm sober 
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colouring brightness and gaiety of hue may prevail. 
The one room will thus act as a foil to the other, 
and so the particular qualities of each will be en- 
hanced by contrast. The illustration shows the 
proposed treatment of the drawing-room fireplace 
with its white enamelled woodwork and repoussé 
copper. 

In the hall the principal feature is the ingle-nook 
with its hearth of red brick, wrought-iron fire-dogs 
and hood of vefoussé copper. The lower part of 
the walls in the ingle are lined with red brick, and 
the upper part with blue and white tiles, and on 


In the planning and decoration of the bedrooms 
it should be remembered that a bedroom must 
always be considered as a potential sick-room. 

In our normal condition we may, perhaps, afford 
to ignore our surroundings, but in illness every 
detail of decoration is forced upon our attention, 
and while ugly things become hideous nightmares, 
beautiful things charm and soothe us as they never 
did before. 

Above all, the decorative aspect of things is here 
as elsewhere of the first importance, for to the 
patient the pictures appear but as patterns in 
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one side of the hearth is fixed a quaint settle. The 
staircase, which opens off the hall as shown in the 
illustration, is treated very simply, and on the first 
landing is the door to the studio. 

The illustrations will, perhaps, suggest the 
homely treatment of this room with its massive 
central principal and panelled roof. At one end 
of the room there is a gallery with shutters, and 
the opposite end may be used for the display of 
pictures. The studio is lighted by a northern 
window, which may be further supplemented by 
roof lights in the panelled ceiling, and a small 
window on the south side will add to the cheerful- 
ness of the room. 
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colour and gilt, and the ornaments as spots and 
patches of brightness or of shade, and so it 
becomes a problem for the designer to arrange all 
these things harmoniously so that there is nothing 
in the room which does aught but suggest and 
invite repose. 

The illustrations show the proposed treatment 
of two of the bedrooms on the first floor. On the 
second floor there are two good attics and a box- 
room. 

In describing the exterior of the house, it is 
perhaps hardly enough to say that the walls are of 
red brick and half timber work, and the roof 
covered with red tiles, for the picture conveyed by 
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Continental Bookbindings 


such a description is rather a crude and glaring 
one. It may perhaps suggest nothing better than 
machine-made bricks, neatly pointed with black 
mortar, and tiles of so superior a quality that no 
weather will mellow their harsh colouring. If we 
add to these half-timber work constructed of inch 
planks nailed on the brick wall, we may get a fairly 
complete idea of a modern version of a picturesque 
half-timbered house. 

But those who have learnt to appreciate the skill 
of Nature as a colourist will not be so ready to 
refuse her aid in putting the finishing mellow 
touches to their work, and this will lead to the use 
of materials which weather readily, and which not 
only become more beautiful in themselves, but 
also appear as part of their natural surroundings. 
As will be seen by a glance at the illustrations of 
the exterior, the general treatment is based on the 
old English domestic work, of which so many 
charming examples are to be found in the country. 

In an age which is characterised by a constant 
striving for some new thing, it seems almost neces- 
sary to apologise for the revival of so much that is 
medieval. ‘To produce with chronological accu 
racy the features of any given period with all the 
correct mouldings—if that were all that is implied 
by the revival of a past style might well be con- 
But the architect who aims at the root 
concerned with the 


demned. 
of the matter will 
attainment of certain qualities which seem to have 
reached their highest degree of expression in the 


be more 


old buildings. 

In domestic work it seems that nothing so far 
has been done to surpass the old work in the 
expression of those qualities which are implied by 
the word “ home,” and which are so well suggested 
by that picture in the Palace of Art. 


And one an English home-grey twilight poured, 
On dewy pastures, dew y trees, 
Softer than sleep; all things in order stored, 


A haunt of ancient Peace 


And so, in trying to realise a similar ideal, it 
seems natural to use the same materials as far as 
possible in the same way, and to repudiate all this 
heritage of beautiful work seems as unreasonable 
as to attempt to produce lifeless and mechanical 


copies of it. M. H. Batu Scott. 


The fourth exhibition of the Photographic Salon, 
which opened at the Dudley Gallery on the 24th 
of last month, will continue open until the 7th of 
The work shown this year is of even 
greater variety and originality than heretofore. 


November. 


OME RECENT CONTINENTAL 
BOOKBINDINGS. BY A. J. 
MEIER-GRAEFE. 


Tue Book, it is quite evident, is playing 
an important part in the art movement of to-day ; 
for it was obvious that it must necessarily be included 
in the new scheme of interior decoration which we see 
developing on every side. All the countries affected 
by this movement have turned their attention, if 
not to the books themselves, at least to their bind 
ings; and whereas a certain tradition, based on 
practical considerations, ever governs the inside of 
a volume, there is, on the outside, opportunity for 
those free decorative effects which have come to 
predominate over the mere practical scheme of the 
binding. No wonder, therefore, that the bindings 
were the c/ou of the display in M. Bing’s exhibition 
of the “ Livre Moderne” at the Art Nouveau Gal 
leries in Paris, and that the public, who came to 
the exhibition as sightseers, not as_bibliophiles, 
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BOOKBINDING DESIGNED BY G 


EXECUTED BY ANKER KYSTER, 


were chiefly attracted to the rooms in which they 
might admire the outsides of the books displayed. 
And of course, from an exhibition point of view, 
decorative bindings lend themselves best for dis- 
play; for, shown as they are under glass, their 
ornamentation can be seen and admired by the 
visitor ; whereas, to discover the minute beauties of 
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the actual binder’s work, the “ finishing ” and other 
details, one must have the book in one’s hand. 
This branch of the exhibition was of special in- 
terest, as showing the national characteristics of the 
several countries represented, and in giving one an 
opportunity of discovering the diversity of taste 
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prevailing in this country and in that, in this in 
teresting branch of modern art production. 

As in the other art industries of the day, the 
only countries showing work of the first order were 
France, England, America, Holland and Denmark. 
Germany possesses only two artists engaged in 
book work—Th. Heine and Otto Eckmann, both 
of Munich. The former sent a very amusing 
drawing for the cover of the German translation of 
Demi-Vierges (A. Langen, Munich) ; and the latter 
displayed covers for various books published by S. 
Fischer, of Berlin, including Vom Wetbe (the de- 
sign for which reminds one of Walter Crane), Zine 
gliickliche Ehe, Maria, &c. Eckmann has lately 
designed a cover for the firm of Bruckman, of 
Munich, and is at present employed on a set of 
bindings for éditions de luxe, which give one an 
excellent idea of his fine gifts. Germany was not 
represented by any bindings of real home manufac- 
ture, nor was Austria, for there is no such thing as 
“ modern” binding known in either country. And 
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Italy, where the binder’s art was first discovered, 
sent nothing but a couple of mediocre industrial 
volumes, and L. Beltrami’s // Zijero D’ Ore Borro- 
meo (published by Hoepli, Milan), printed in red 
and gold on parchment. 

The other countries mentioned were represented, 
if not numerously, at least in so characteristic a 
manner as to give one a fair notion of the scope of 
their work. One sees clearly two distinct ten- 
dencies in these productions. The one seeks to 
remain true to the old tradition of style, and in 
every step that is taken to keep the antique pattern 
well to the fore. The other sticks closely to the 
modern Japanese fashion. England, for example, 
is strong in ideas of Gothic origin, treated in 
modern form; and in each country some specific 
type has been “naturalised” in the same way. 
Whereas the first-named tendency is essentially one 
of many limitations in respect of reproduction, the 
followers of the second method strive to regard the 
needs of modern peoples, and to develop that 
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which they borrow from their predecessors by 
means of the practical experience of to-day, and so 
to bring into play all the improvements which the 
latest knowledge of /echnigue and materials places 
at their disposal, taking nothing from Eastern or 
from Gothic patterns, save such things as are in 


keeping with the new decorative ideas. Both of 
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the tendencies I have named assert themselves in 
most countries side by side, the second of the two 
gaining ground steadily among the craftsmen of 
England, America, Belgium, Holland and Den- 
mark, 

Apart from England and America, the only 
countries to display the modern binding in its per- 
fection were Belgium and Denmark. In Coppens, 
van Rysselberghe and Van de Velde, Belgium pos- 
sesses three artists of the first rank in modern 
decoration, especially Van de Velde, the head of 
the new Brussels school, who is devoting himself 
with the utmost assiduity to all that pertains to in- 
terior ornamentation. He is one of the few modern 
artists to bring to bear on his work those business- 
like qualities which are indispensable in an age like 
the present, with art and industry so closely allied ; 
one whose delicate and genuinely artistic spirit does 
not blind him—good workman that he is—to the 
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necessity of giving due prominence to the practical 
utilitarian side of his work. To my mind Van 
de Velde possesses a combination of qualities 
of so rare a kind as to place hii first among the 
artists of Europe to-day. He stands alone among 
the decorative workers in his genuine craftsmanship, 
in his absolute, certain knowledge of the necessi- 
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ties of his art. One need not seek beyond the recent 
Exhibition to grasp the extent of Van de Velde’s 
powers, for in his “ interiors,” shown there, we find 
the same admirable combination of the practical 
and the beautiful as in his bindings. In all he 
does he is quite free from the tradition which de- 
mands costliness before everything else. He does 
not attempt, however, to reproduce in cheap and 


BOOKBINDING DESIGNED BY E. BELVILLE Paris 
trashy form the technical beauties of the old French 
bindings, but relies rather on the good old-fashioned 
methods, choosing simple designs, and executing 
them in a style equal to the best of the éditions de 
/uxe, at quite a moderate cost. Half a dozen in- 
struments are all he needs for the tooling, whereas 
the old binders required a hundred to produce the 
complicated designs of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. On the binding of Za Culture 
Artistique en Amérique he used three tools only, 
the work being altogether in keeping with the 
simple and charming style of the book itself. In 
Kournier’s Art de la Reliure en France he used 
morocco, tooled in gold, applying a classic /ech- 
nique to a classic material, but with a plain, yet 
highly decorative, design, in complete contrast to 
the over-ornamentation so frequently seen in an- 
tique bindings. Perhaps the branch of the binding 
art in which this artist is seen at his best is the 
cartonnage. Here his work excels anything that 
has been done either in England, in Scandinavia, 
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or in France. He prints his covers from wood- 
blocks, and is thus able to reproduce his designs in 
different colours. His bindings, however, have one 
defect : the covers are not quite in keeping with the 
titles. Van de Velde is, I know, devoting his 
whole attention at the present time to rectifying 
this matter. His work is executed generally by 
the excellent binding firm of Paul Claessens, fils, 
of Brussels, who are also engaged in a similar way 
for other artists. ‘Two further specimens of their 
work were exhibited here, the designs being by 
Coppens. One is a binding in pig-skin for De- 
lattre’s Contes de Mon Village, and the other, in 
morocco, for Pierre Loti’s \/adame Chrysanthéeme. 

Apart from the leather bindings of Merkelbach 
of Utrecht, Holland was represented simply by de- 
signs for covers, and by commercial work ; but 
these, slight as they were, gave evidence of the 
thorough appreciation of modern decorative me- 
thods possessed by the Dutch artists. The 
Japanese influence is very evident in much of the 
work coming from Holland, notably in the charac- 
teristic colourings in yellow and black, and the 
simple excellence of the decorative schemes. L. 
Cachet of Amsterdam, and Berlage and Dijsselhof 
have achieved great results in this direction, and 
their work has at the same time a strongly marked 
national character, both in their book illustrations 
and in their bindings. One of the best of the 
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Dutch books—/an Veth: Kunsten Samenleving— 
published by Scheltema and Halkema, of Amster- 
dam, owes its excellent illustrations and its cover to 
|)ijsselhof, who has done special wrappers both for 
the stitched and the bound volume. In these, as in 
other of the young Dutchman’s works, a predilec- 
tion for animal subjects is very conspicuous. 
Whereas Holland, as I have already mentioned, 
was chiefly represented by trade specimens, Den- 
mark, on the other hand, gave a display of costly 
bindings which, both for quantity and quality, was 
entitled to hold its own with that of any other 
country. Indeed, the Danish artists have brought 
modern bookbinding to its highest perfection, 
more so than the English even, Van de Velde of 
Brussels alone keeping abreast of them. This is 
due to the fact that they have recognised with great 
clearness the difference between commercial work 
and the édition de luxe. They consider the old- 
fashioned tooling @ efits fers the only worthy 
method of treatment for morocco ; and excellence 
of design is always held to be of first importance. 
Van de Velde apart, no artists have so thoroughly 
succeeded in realising the contrast between “ for- 
warding ” and “ finishing,” as this numerous com- 
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pany of Danes, of whom I will merely mention Hans 
Tégner, K. Larsen and Bindesboll, working to- 
gether in Copenhagen for the binding firms of 
Flyge, Clément and Anker Kyster, and the Ecole 
du Livre of that town. A genuine specimen of 
sound modern binding was seen in the cover of 
Wessel Ewald, from a design by Tégner, exe- 
cuted in this school. The body is of light brown 
morocco, and the design worked in a darker shade 
of brown with the warm iron, one single tool 
sufficing for the entire work, which, despite its 
extreme simplicity, is full of decorative beauty. 
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Tégner is responsible for the drawings in S. Birket- 
Smith’s Jammers-Minde, also for a sumptuous work 
by Bricka, for a bible, all admirably executed 
by the firms mentioned above. The Digte af Bag- 
gesen is particularly successful, a little volume in 
black morocco, ornamented with a _ network of 
waving lines starting from the centre, and tooled in 
gold—another good example of simplicity and soli- 
dity. Bindesboll was represented by a simple 
design for a leather mosaic cover, executed by 
F lyge, for ye Jagtbreve. These mosaics are not 
spoilt by over-elaboration, as one so often sees 
them in France, but stand out singly and boldly in 
their plain colours, grey on a dull red, with two 
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rows of stars tooled most artistically in gold. 
More elaborate is a binding by Anker Kyster—the 
design also by Bindesboll—of a large edition of 
Oehlenschlager’s A//adin, in appropriate Oriental 
style, yellow morocco, with lovely mosaics in red, 
pink, and light and dark blues, the seams tooled in 
gold. Another excellent and stylish piece of work 
is the cover of P. Jacobsen’s Samlede Skrifter, 
with a design by G. Heilmann, and bound by 
Anker Kyster. All these works show the true 
modern spirit, the artists working in the old style 
upon new motives, and they can safely challenge 
comparison with the best of the productions of 
bygone days. 

Knud Larsen received a commission to illustrate 
a new technical work on the subject of the tele 
graph—Det Store Nordishe Telegraf-Se/skab—and 
he has treated his subject with so much art and so 
much decorative novelty that the prosaic acces- 
sories of the telegraph department become as at- 
tractive under his hand as though they were so many 
Japanese flower subjects. A very similar work is 
the Gedenkboek on the Transvaal Railway, by 
Berlage, published in Amsterdam. Larsen also 
composed a design for the cover of the book, which 
has been produced by Flyge. 

For their half-bindings the Danes use modern 
ribbed paper, which has a very decorative effect. 
Hitherto the best paper for this purpose had been 
prepared and used by the Munich artist, Otto Eck- 
mann, who is not far behind the Danish craftsmen 
in this respect, and had achieved brilliant results. 
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Finland was another of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries represented by bindings. A strong art move- 
ment flourishes in the little centre of Helsingfors. 
A. Gallé, Count and Countess Sparre and others, 
artists all of them, are its leaders. Countess Sparre 
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exhibited a most tasteful design for a raised leather 
cover for V. Rydberg’s Singoa//a, and the Count 
sent some of his decorative coloured wrappers. 
Naturally, the French binders were in strong 
force ; but their work was split up into countless 
varieties. ‘The splendid prestige enjoyed by France 
in respect of the greater arts for nearly a century 
does not appear to be sustained as yet in so far as 
applied art is concerned, although Paris is one of 
the centres of the decorative movement of to-day, 
and although many of the principal decorative artists 
live in France. French binding suffers from the de- 
fects common to all the applied art of the country. 
Over-production, both in painting and sculpture, is 
driving many artists towards other fields of work, 
that of industrial art, for instance ; but for want of 
thoroughness and a greater uniformity of style, 
nothing of much value is achieved. Any one who 
has ever held a brush in his hand or clay between 
his fingers knows well how true this is. Very often 
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it is the consciousness that one’s gifts for fine art— 
in its limited sense of painting and sculpture—will 
not suffice, which leads men to go in for applied 
art, for which their limited talents seem to fit them. 
This fatal error it is which is responsible for so 
many of the failures, for so much of the degenera- 
tion to be seen in the work of so many good French 
artists to-day. It is of course a very charming idea 
that an artist should devote himself to some 
neglected handicraft ; but good intentions alone, 
based on a sort of theoretical socialism, are not 
enough. ‘To succeed in any handicraft the worker 
must be complete master of it ; and the sad fact 
remains that of the many hundreds of French 
artists who have applied themselves to this indus- 
trial work, not half a dozen appear to have asked 
themselves the all-important question as to whether 
they are specially qualified for the task they have 
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undertaken ; and nowhere is this spirit of dilettan- 
tism more evident than in the French book-bind- 
ings. The transition from painting to designing 
book-covers seems to have been considered as of 
the slightest kind ; the painter has evidently im- 
agined he had only to complete his picture and 
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stick it on the cover of a book to be at once a 
binder! Never was so much elaborate work pro- 
duced, never so many illustrations done by hand as 
in Paris just now. In this Exhibition there were 
certainly from fifty to a hundred books, illustrated 
with water-colours or Indian-ink drawings by well- 
known artists. The temptation is strong to praise 
work like this, with bindings painted by such 
popular artists as Henriot, Morin, Rabaudi, and 
Weber ; but all this has really nothing to do with 
the binding itself. As works of art pure and 
simple, pictures to hang upon one’s walls, they are 
admirable enough, as witness the collection of 
M. P. Gallimard, who exhibited his designs for 
covers by Renoir, Carriére, Willette, Raffaelli, and 
others. But the most splendid painting cannot 
make one forget the natural qualities of colour ; and 
the varied sorts of leather are pleasanter both to 
the touch and to the esthetic sense than any 
painted surface can be. 


BOOKBINDING DESIGNED BY PROUVE. Nancy 
But apart from all this amateurism, which one 
cannot seriously consider from a business point 
of view, there prevails to-day in the French binding 
trade a most unsatisfactory confusion, from which 
there seems as yet to be no prospect of issue. On 
the one side we see a few upholders of the old French 
traditions, the admirers and followers of the great 
master, ‘T'rautz-Bauzonnet ; and on the other, a 
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number of binders, old and young, who are more or 
less devoted to the early classical methods. Of these 
latter the only representatives at the Exhibition in 
question were Mercier (successor of Cuzin), and 
Magnier (Ch. Magnier et ses fils), who worthily 
upheld the pre-eminence of their countrymen in 
gilding and “ forwarding.” Unfortunately the two 
finest collections of this old-modern binding in 
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Paris—those of Baron de Claye and M. Beraldi, 
wonderful treasures of gold work—were not ex- 
hibited. An excellent idea, however, of this 
admirable art was seen in a binding by Mercier— 
a morocco mosaic, tooled in gold, and glistening 
with a sheen as of metal and gems, and forming 
an absolutely perfect piece of handiwork. This is 
admittedly based upon old models, just as many of 
Trautz-Bauzonnet’s ideas were derived from the 
productions of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. It is with regret that one 
sees the remains of a great tradition split up by a 
new generation, thirsting for novel forms. One’s 
sympathies in this struggle between the old and the 
new schools are certainly on the side of the former, 
which in this instance, at any rate, is in the right. 
There can he no better models than the craftsmen 
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of old. They were no mere agreeable artists, but 
rather marvellous workmen, with the strongest 
feeling of conscientiousness in everything they did. 
Rather than put forth any work of inferior kind, 
they would have cut off a finger. The bulk of the 
modern French binders may be roughly divided 
into two classes—artists with a taste for dabbling in 
handicraft, and craftsmen with a hankering after 
artists’ work. It was no wonder, of course, that 
the antiquated patterns of Louis XIII., XIV. and 
XV. came to pall in due time. It was neces- 
sary to create new forms; but the mistake was 
made, when the time came to lead the way, of 
breaking right off, not only from the old models 
themselves, but also from the admirable technical 
methods employed in their production. And the 
attempt was made to cover up any deficiencies by 
a mass of elaborate ornament, in defiance of the 
great maxim that a binding should indicate the 
nature of the pages within its covers, and not be 
merely a piece of commonplace symbolism, with- 
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out any sort of regard to the practical side of the 
work. In this connection there can be no doubt 
that the influence of certain writers has played an 
undesirable part in producing this confusion of 
taste. The illustration of their fantastic ideas has 
led the artists quite astray, for the good reason 
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that they knew nothing whatever of the craft they 
were attempting to practise. One of the few who 
have been able to hold their own in the new 
movement, and have realised with some degree of 
certainty what are its demands and what its possi- 
bilities, is Marius Michel, who was represented at 
the Exhibition by a characteristic collection of 
work. The art of binding in France owes much 
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of its progress to him. He was the first of the new 
school to recognise the necessity of utilising the 
old styles, and, as became the descendant of a 
family of binders, he was sufficiently well versed 
in technical knowledge not to lose sight of the 
practicability of the design; and thus it is that 
while he has given full effect, in many admirable 
books, to every part of the design, he has rarely 
indeed indulged in the fantastic vagaries already 
alluded to, and has almost always contrived that 
the cover of the book and the book itself shall 
form one whole, in complete harmony and appro- 
priateness. 

Of the other French workers in the modern style 
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space only permits me to mention Charles Meunier, 
a follower and former fellow-student of Michel’s, 
who sent an interesting selection of his work; and 
Gruel, whose style was seen to advantage in a 
morocco mosaic, with a simple flower motive in the 
centre of the cover, and the edges tooled in gold ; 
and lastly, Raparlier, who sent some interesting, 
but by no means faultless, productions, the best of 
which were his plain Japanese designs, very suc- 
cessfully treated. 

A special word is due to the artists from Nancy, 
who displayed some admirable work. The best 
of them is Camille Martin, who to great technical 
gifts adds artistic qualities of a high order. He 
has realised that mosaic work demands a grey sur- 
face in order to avoid an appearance of triviality. 
The decorative methods of modern French paint- 
ing, with its bold, simple lines and its charm of 
colour-contrast, are in complete accord with his 
ideas, and he designs the plainest possible land- 
scapes in a sharp and characteristic manner, which 
might almost be suitable for stained-glass windows. 
They are decorative paintings translated into 
leather work ; excellent and faithful productions, 
which might be described as perfect, if their author 
could only realise exactly what are the limitations 
of the binder’s art, and what its essential require- 
ments. 

Prouvé, a colleague of Martin’s, is an artist of 
no mean gifts, but he quite misunderstands the 


A good painter, doubtless, but 
Prouvé’s_ bind- 


craft of binding. 
only half equipped as a workman. 
ings are pictures pure and simple—nothing more. 
R. Wiemer, another of the Nancy school, exhibited 
a series of very fantastic works. In his case the 
binding is treated as though it were a piece of 
sculpture. One instance is a crab, almost life-size, 
standing out in high relief in one of the corners ; 
and in his cover for Roger Marx’s Za Afédaille, a 
tin plate has been let into the binding. His cover 
for Les Chauve-Souris is adorned with a pair of 
bats in iron-work, on a water-colour sketch, not bad 
in itself. These are merely curiosities, and have 
nothing to do with bookbinding proper. 

Far greater discretion was shown by Mme. A. 
Vallgren, wife of the well-known artist, who sent 
a selection of covers, with decorations worked in 
relief by the glyptograph process, on soft leather. 
The fechnigue in these drawings is so good that 
they are quite beyond reproach as such, but one 
cannot think, excellent though the work may be, 
that we have here a style worthy of imitation. 
One of the few young artists who have devoted 
themselves with success to binding is E. Belville, 
who exhibited two beautiful specimens of his work, 
quite primitive in /echnigue and very pleasing in 
drawing. Those binders who, while masters of 
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their method, are not inclined towards the ‘‘ finish- 
ing” part of the process, might do worse than 
co-operate with such an artist, who is capable 
of producing very fine results. Only by drawing a 
sharp distinction between “forwarding” and “finish- 
ing” can these most enterprising French binders 
hope to find themselves once more on safe ground. 
In this matter they must be content to follow the 
example of England, Belgium, America and Den- 
mark, who have not discarded the old methods, 
but rather have utilised them rationally in accord- 
ance with the developments of modern taste. 





HE ARTS AND _ CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION, 1896. (FIRST 
NOTICE.) 

Since 1888, when the first Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition was held at the New 
Gallery, much has happened. Then, the average 
man looked upon the new Society as a fresh 
attempt to revive the so-called “ zsthetic craze,” 
which, born in Punch, died in Patience. Now, 
eight years after, Paris has an “ Arts and Crafts ” 
—L’Art Nouveau ; the two great Salons admit 
examples of the applied arts ; the Royal Academy 
has already coquetted with them in its winter 
shows, and might at any moment extend its rules 
a little to include half the objects hitherto relegated 
to the New Gallery. 

We see also that English decorative art is less 
swayed by mere singularity than many Continental 
movements, whose supporters believe themselves 
in close sympathy with it. Japan, that has played 
havoc with Continental design, is scarce felt in the 
exhibitions of this society. The traditions of the 
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English Gothic revival, purged of their narrowness, 
still permeate the Exhibition. Precedent is loyally 
accepted, and the spirit of past art re-invoked to 
inspire new efforts. Indeed, the consistent ad- 
herence to the principles of sound construction 
and honest work, which Mr. Ruskin preached, and 
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many of the medizvalists made absurd by attention 
to trivial details, is only broadened and developed 
here, not abandoned. 

Novelty at any price is often mistaken for 
genuine originality; but its popularity is usually 
brief ; for novelty is a virtue that only lasts until a 
more extravagant attempt dethrones it. But a 
work conceived in the spirit of 
the past, showing just so much 
new individuality as its worker 
half unconsciously imparts, is 
far more likely to be of lasting 
value. Even literal imitation is 
not so easy as people imagine, 
else were the Pugin furniture far 
more admirable than time has 
justified us in regarding it. But 
if “dead copy” is rarely a suc- 
cess, a perverted paraphrase of 
stone details worked in wood, of 
a costly method reproduced by 
a cheap one, or a bungling ver- 
sion of some archaic original 
that owes its charm to lack of 
technique, reproduced with 
mechanical perfection—all these 
things are much more of no 


moment. But when a man who 


has patiently studied the past, 


can re-embody its spirit in the 
mood of to-day, he may pro- 
duce work of intrinsic merit, or 
if, on the other hand, he throws 
over all previous work, and looks 
neither to Greece, Merrie Eng- 
land, nor Japan for his motives, 
then, working direct from Nature, 
he also may do good and abid- 
ing work. It is very hard to 
condemn a really painstaking 
effort to revivify old motives, 
and not easy to protest against efforts to be 
violently original ; yet when the first effort is but 
a travesty and the next a monstrosity, one can but 
regard them both as excrescences. 

The Arts- and Crafts-men have incurred a fair 
share of ridicule and a much worse evil—ignorant 
imitation. Yet, speaking generally—without over- 
looking the fact that people who take a creed 
seriously must needs be bigots to a certain extent 
—their very solidarity is at once their strength and 
their weakness: their strength, because it is good 
that a society should set a certain standard and 
abide by it at all hazards ; their weakness, because 
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in all societies and committees a certain amount of 
favouritism and log-rolling is bound to be apparent 
to zealous outsiders. No matter how irresponsible 
and lawless the individual may be, once he has 
become a member of a cabinet or a committee, he 
is limited to acting as a unit, and must needs 
allow his personal taste to be merged in that of his 
colleagues. 

To accuse the Arts and Crafts 
Committee of conscious favourit- 
ism or conscious log-rolling, is 
not my intention in the remotest 
degree ; but all the same, no 
committee is exempt from un- 
consciously exercising the spirit 
of camaraderie, and this bias is 
often manifested, not in gross 
favouritism or in venal patronage, 
but by too rigid treatment of the 
work of personal friends, merely 
because of the fear of being par- 
tial. There are two sorts of 
injustice and partiality ; sometimes 
as great a wrong is done by gross 
impartiality as by favouritism. 

But so far, the Exhibitions have 
shown that the Committee, if 
they have excluded work which 
appears not less deserving than 
some retained, have most cer- 
tainly admitted very little that 
falls below the standard which 
they aimed to attain. 

In all competitions, to be just 
to the second best is a very dif- 
ficult thing. The sympathetic 
juryman, knowing his own failure 
to accomplish his ideal, is apt to 
be too lenient ; the hard, sturdy, 
just person is apt to be too drastic 
in his refusal to admit good in 
anything but the best. All committees err on 
this question, and must needs err ; for as a com- 
mittee is no entity but a combination of units, the 
mood of the moment will exert itself. A member 
who has protested several times, and has established 
his protest, feels bound in turn to let his opponents 
have their say and their victory. But, as a rule, all 
these questions concern second-rate men, and 
really fine objects secure ample praise, even from 
those who have little sympathy with their tastes. 

It is necessary to recollect these obvious facts 
before one regards the fifth show of work in detail. 
For to regard the Exhibition as one that reflects the 
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(By permission of Messrs. Feffvey & Co.) 


BY WALTER CRANE 


taste of the moment in decorative art 
would be unjust ; yet it would be equally 
so to look upon it as a medium for pub- 
licity restricted to members and their 
friends. ‘Three years’ interval may be 
trifling as regards art, but it is long 
enough to let many facts slip from people’s 
minds. It is eight years since Mr. Walter 
Crane, in the preface to his first Cata- 
logue, explained that “the decorative 
artist and the handicraftsman have hitherto 
had very little opportunity of displaying 
their work to the public eye, or rather of 
appealing to it on strictly artistic grounds 
in the same sense as the pictorial artist. 
It is with the object of giving some visible 
expression to these views that the present 
Exhibition has been organised.” 

In 1896 the same principles are ob- 
served, and the display of really fine work 
justifies the promoters, and the policy 
which they have maintained in the teeth 
of opposition and flattery alike. 

In picking almost at random the work 
of a few notable exhibitors it would have 
been natural in any case to think of Mr. 
William Morris first ; and how much more 
so when one remembers that as the crowd 
of visitors was pouring in to the private 
view of the society that owed its existence 
to him, each one was startled by the 
news on the contents bills of the evening 
papers—*“ Death of William Morris.” 

And yet apart from the inevitable regret 
it was a splendid moment for a hero to 
die. The battle had been long, and the 
victory for many years by no means as- 
sured. Thus at the very hour—officially 
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—when the new Arts and Crafts Exhibition opened 
its doors, when, instead of being a parochial 
or a national arena, it had assumed a cosmopolitan 
interest, the work he had done had received the 
laurels of success. True that the personal sad- 
ness of each member of the society imparted a 
gloom to the event; yet looking at the beautiful 
objects which his enterprise had made possible, 
one felt that although the master had been taken, 
the principles he had established were so firmly 
rooted, that the legend of William Morris would 
be the creed of the new movement, and loyal 
adherence to his teaching would rank more than 
ever as its watchword, 
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As it so happens, this time there is nothing of 
his design quite so important as former years have 
seen ; or perhaps it would be more exact to say 
nothing which appears at once important and 
novel. For the tapestry of the Primavera (253) after 
Botticelli, and the two panels, Ministering Angels 
(252),and Praising Angels (254) after the Salisbury 
windows designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, do 
but carry on the record of the fine decorations 
which the Legend of the Holy Grail had already 
made familiar. The Kelmscott Press ‘‘ Chaucer” 
is here, but that also is not unfamiliar to book- 
lovers, any more than the other works in the same 
The real influence of Mr. Morris is, how- 

ever, apparent in dozens of examples not 

of his design; for he initiated so much, 
and, by a steady adherence to certain prin- 
ciples, restrained the English decorative 
movement from excesses which the work 
of other nations proves to be very near 
athand. Therefore no appreciation of the 
Exhibition could be set down without a 
formal recognition of one who, whether 
actually its founder or not, was the “ onlie 
begetter” of the ensuing masterpieces ; 
and is in very truth the first cause, even 
of experiments which are distinctly op- 
posed to his own ideas. These last sen- 
tences—actually in type before his death 

—need no revision ; but perhaps the truth 

they contain may be more fully recognised 

now that he has joined the crowd of Eng- 

Jand’s worthies. 

Another artist as intimately connected 
with the society—Mr. Walter Crane—is 
also less fully represented than on some 
former occasions, or, at least, is not seen in 
so many varying moods. The long series 
of illustrations to Spenser's Faerie Queene 
(G. Allen) proves that it is not idleness on 
his part which has deprived us of the 
pleasure of seeing experiments in gesso, 
fibrous plaster, and a dozen different 
mediums he has essayed in former years. 
Perhaps amongst the most important of his 
exhibits (after these notable illustrations 
which have already been noticed in these 
pages) are a wall-paper and a frieze (see 
page 54), Zhe Meadow and The May-Tree 
(Jeffrey & Co.), which are at once novel 
and excellent. Taking brown paper as 
the ground, opaque pigments of various 
light shades relieve its sombre monotony 
without destroying the rich effect. The 
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frieze is peculiarly happy in form 
and colour, and would be perhaps 
even more enjoyable with a plain 
filling below, than with the all-over 
design of flower, Zhe Meadow, in- 
tended to be used with it. More 
pleasant that is, if pictures and 
bric-a-brac are to find a place on 
the wall. But for rooms that re- 
quire a wall decorated completely 
in itself, this very harmonious paper 
would give a peculiarly rich effect. 
Another design, Zhe Fig and Peacock 
(see page 55), and its frieze, Zhe Pea- 
cock and Vine, are shown in the 
design, and in two different prints.- 

A tall cartoon in colour for 
stained glass is hung in the central 
hall, and others also in colour in 
the north gallery, are Death and 
Disease, and Son of Righteousness. 
These justify their presence more 
than do many, too many, cartoons 
in black and white by other artists, 
which, partaking of the nature of 
working drawings, do not lend them- 
selves to exhibition. 

Two capital designs for damask 


DESIGN FOR TABLE LINEN 
(From the original Cartoon. 
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DESIGN FOR TABLE LINEN 
(From the original Cartoon. 
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BY WALTER CRANE 


By permission of Messrs. Fohn 
Wilson & Sons) 


table linen (John Wilson 
& Sons), also by Mr. 
Walter Crane, are in the 
balcony. ‘They harmonise 
with the d’Oyleys made 
by the same firm, which 
were at the last Exhibition 
of the Society, and are 
often visible in the well- 
appointed window in Bond 
Street, where Messrs. Wil- 
son prove that good taste 
in English-made goods is 
still available for those who 
can appreciate it. So long 
as the manufacturer is 
tempted by commercial 
reasons to produce ugly 
things, it is the bare duty 
of all concerned with art to 
applaud the few who are 
willing, often at a personal 
loss, to make experiments 
with better things. 
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CARTOON FOR STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
BY WALTER CRANE 


Two pieces of needlework, designed by this 
artist, and delightfully executed by Mrs. Walter 
Crane, a book-cover and a pillow, are also illus- 
trated here (see page 58). 

One of the most important objects this year is un- 
questionably the huge mantelpiece (see page 51) in 
the North Gallery, designed by Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend, and with carving executed by Mr. George 


Frampton, A.R.A. It isa work that owes little to 


precedent, and is yet infused with the best traditions 
of the past. Indeed, without eulogising it beyond its 
legitimate merit, one might claim that it supplies 
suggestions for a new architectural style. You can- 
not father it upon Gothic or Renaissance ancestors. 
It owes no more to Norman Shaw than to Welby 
Pugin. Even Queen Anne could not enfold it 
within the ample cloak of her charity, that covers a 
multitude of architectural virtues and sins. Pos- 


CARTOON FOR STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
BY WALTER CRANI 
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EMBROIDERED CUSHION 


DESIGNED BY WALTER CRANE, 


sibly Hindu-Persian art is distantly suggested by 
the capitals of the columns, and the canopied 


niches ; but, if so, it is 
the spirit and not the 
letter which has been 
studied. The touch of 
domesticity supplied by 
the two seats, with backs 
that remind one of com- 
fortable old - fashioned 
chairs, prevents one from 
describing the whole 
structure as monumental. 
As it is designed for a 
house in Diisseldorf, the 
legend in the characters 
of Teutonic design must 
be passed without pro- 
test ; but one could have 
well spared it. With 
this single exception, 
nothing but sheer un- 
qualified praise may be 
bestowed. Mr. Towns- 
end’s design is worthy of 
the very beautiful carving 
that Mr. Frampton has 
wrought so cunningly. 
The low relief of the large 
panel (page 50) is as good 
in its own wayas anything 
the creator of Zhe Vision 
has given us. Indeed, 
the subtle modelling of 
the distant trees would 
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EXECUTED BY MRS, CRANE 





seem almost to have 
brought atmosphere 
into wood-carving ; not 
in imitative fashion, but 
in a suggestive way that 
makes no canon of the 
art. But unluckily this 
is all lost in the exhi- 
bition where this beauti- 
ful panel is practically 
invisible. The rest of 
Mr. George Frampton’s 
exhibits will be noticed 
hereafter. As a piece 
of colour, the American 
walnut accords most 
harmoniously with the 
beaten copper surfaces 
immediately surround- 


ing the opening destined for the fireplace itself. 
Perhaps the fire-irons are not quite simple 





EMBROIDERED BOOK-COVER 


DESIGNED BY WALTER CRANE 


EXECUTED BY MRS. CRANE 
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| ILLUSTRATION FOR THE 
“FAERIE QUEENE” BY 
WALTER CRANE (By Permission of Mr. George Allen) 








enough ; possibly, wrought-iron is 
not quite the right material to go 
well with the rest. But to complain 
is merely a proof that the excellence 
of this notable work impels you for 
your own dignity to hazard some 
criticism, in place of grovelling before 
it, and murmuring fatuous comments 
of unmixed approval. Mr. C. Har- 
rison Townsend’s design for a picture 
gallery in the last Royal Academy, 
has led us to expect much ; and this 
shows that his grasp of the possibili- 
ties of architecture is firm and that 
we may look to him for much good 
work in buildings and their appoint- 
ments. 

At either side of the fireplace a 
fine green-lacquered, embossed wall- 
paper, executed by Messrs. Rottmann 
from Mr. Townsend’s designs, gives 
a suggestion of the effect of the room 
in which this fine object is to be 
placed. One only regrets that it is 
going abroad. The loss of this 
example of goods “ made in Eng- 
land,” is not compensated for by the 
articles made elsewhere that are 
now beginning to imitate the “ Arts 
and Crafts,” even as heretofore they 
imitated its worthy and unworthy 
predecessors. 

Of the lectern by Mr. W. Bain- 
bridge Reynolds (see page 52), which 
is sO conspicuous a feature in the 
North Gallery, it has been said that it 
is doubtful if any fifteenth century 
lectern in existence will bear compari- 
son with it, that it breathes all “ the 
spirit and genius of medizval beauty 
and refinement, and conveys that 
mystery and meaning which the grand 
old work possessed so immeasurably 
beyond what all modern art can 
show.” Except that this praise con- 
veys an erroneous idea of an imita- 
tion antique, the panegyric may be 
endorsed without reserve. 

Thesalient characteristics of the de- 
sign are three copper turrets, between 
which are two panels of wrought-iron 
tracery, bearing on their centres 7e- 
poussé shields with the arms of the 
dioceses of Canterbury and York 
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CARTOON FOR STAINED- 
GLASS WINDOW 


BY WALTER CRANE 





respectively. The turrets lead up to 
a transverse wrought-iron frame, 
covered on its face by an arabesque 
of tracery, while from its sides spring 
buttresses of polished iron. These 
buttresses are in the form of wide 
straps modelled on the face. At 
their upper ends there is on the stem 
a large knop of copper, from which 
spring two great arms, also of copper, 
which carry crested hexagonal pans 
for holding huge wax candles. The 
main shaft is continued through the 
great knop and supports the lectern 
proper, which is of penthouse shape. 

It is wrought of iron and copper, 
and the peculiar beauty which the 
actual work possesses is that the 
feeling of metal is kept everywhere. 
As an illustration is given here, it is 
needless to describe its plan or its 
general shape. And its colour, which 
cannot be rendered in black and 
white, escapes words no less readily 
than it escapes photography. You 
are conscious of polished surfaces in 
low tone, of a note of silver and 
orange, in smooth iron and copper, 
which is intensified in the leathern 
hangings enriched by gilding. The 
wealth of emblematical detail lavishly 
employed demands the highest praise ; 
for it is the bare truth to say that all 
the ornament is subordinated and 
kept to its rightful place. The plat- 
form and steps are of oak, stained 
and rivetted. Polished iron nails are 
driven into these, forming a Latin 
inscription, which commemorates the 
donor and the maker. The enamels 
by Mr. Nelson Dawson and Mr. 
Clement Heaton, of Neuchatel, the 
devices in gold-coloured metal, and 
the elaborate decoration of the whole 
structure, are no less noteworthy 
than the curious naivety which has 
imparted a certain simplicity to the 
whole, despite its abundant decora- 
tion. It is a masterpiece of its sort 
—as far removed from the Pugin and 
Viollet-le-Duc paraphrases of indi- 
vidual work, as from the crude Vic- 
torian Gothic with its chamfers and 
quatrefoils. One of the volumes 
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upon it is bound in silver, and one in copper, both 
being enriched with enamel plaques bearing the 
sacred monogram ; the leather on which the books 
rest is laced on the metal structure, and decorated 
by gilded monograms formed of folded “ ribbons,” 
after an alphabet patterned by Diirer. That the 
huge arms do not support the hexagonal pans in 
the centre, but end abruptly so that a sense of 
weakness is suggested, is an obvious comment that 
the merest glance will provoke. 

A summary of the whole show, with a general 
statement of its proportionate advance in various 
directions, has been left until more of the large 
number of illustrations already in hand are ready 
for publication in THe Stupio. But this brief 
record of a few of the prominent objects in the 
exhibition, is merely a preliminary foretaste of the 
wealth of good things to be found in the eight 
hundred exhibits, and does not attempt to do 
more than choose at random a few of the important 
items. So far as a first visit justifies the statement, 
there can be little doubt that the fiftt exhibition is 
also the best. Those really interested should not 
forget that lectures in connection with the ex- 
hibition will be given on the Thursday evenings of 
November by Messrs. Cobden-Sanderson, W. R. 
Lethaby, Walter Crane, Reginald Blomfield, and 
Halsey Ricardo. 

( To be continued.) 


STUDIO-TALK 


(From our own Correspondents) 


ONDON.—lIt is permissible to express 
some surprise at the news that for 
the future the National Art Training 
School is to rank as a ‘‘ Royal College 
of Art.” Why the right to assume this 

dignified title should have been given to the South 
Kensington institution at the moment when its 
methods and practices are being called in question 
with more than ordinary persistence and vehemence 
it would be a little difficult to explain. The Train- 
ing School has of late given evidence of no very 
conspicuous improvement in its educational manners 
and customs, and has just now no results to show 
that are in any sense different from those with 
which in past years it has had to be credited. We 
may therefore be forgiven for expressing the hope 
that this change in style is an augury of radical 
changes within the school. A Royal College of 
Art may fairly be presumed to be a place with a 
mission to set the standard of esthetic practice 
throughout the country, and if this duty is for the 
62 


future to be imposed upon South Kensington some 
very considerable revision of its principles, and 
some marked alteration in its internal arrangements, 
must be made without loss of time. It will have 
to live up to its new title, and this will certainly be 
an impossible task unless a drastic process of re- 
vision and remodelling is applied in every depart- 
ment of the school. 





One very welcome change would be a reorgani- 
sation of the teaching staff on the model of the 
Royal College of Music. Some very excellent 
effects might fairly be expected to result from the 
association under the school roof of a reasonable 
number of notable artists with the inclination and 
the capacity to teach, to whom students might 
attach themselves according to their individual 
preferences in art. Each intending artist ought to 
be at liberty to select the professor whose reputa- 
tion and evident capacity might appeal to him as 
likely to influence in the right way his growing 
sense of artistic fitness. The school should, in 
fact, be divided into two sections—an elementary 
class for beginners, and for more advanced pupils 
a range of studios in any one of which they might 
find proper facilities for completing their studies 
under thoroughly efficient supervision. South 
Kensington, managed on these lines, and freed 
from its fetters of red-tape, might justly claim to 
rank asa Royal College of Art, and few people 
then would be able to dispute the justice of its 
pretension. 


The Vale Press is likely to become in the future 
a very familiar imprint to collectors of fine editions ; 
which are quite different, be it noted, from first 
editions. Although when the two coincide, as they 
do in rare instances, the book gains naturally 
enough a double interest. Now that a shop with 
the pleasant and appropriate title, “ At the Sign of 
the Dial,” has been opened at 52 Warwick Street, W., 
for the distribution of the beautiful ‘‘ Vale ” books, 
there is no excuse for ignorance on the part of any 
who are interested in the art of book-building. 
The books are printed from a new fount of type, 
specially cut from Mr. Charles Ricketts’ designs, 
upon paper which bears the mystic monogram 
adopted by the publishers as its water-mark, in 
bindings, simple or elaborate, all designed by 
Mr. Ricketts. The new fount of type was de- 
signed after months of experiment, and cut at a 
considerable cost, because no existing type was 
available to build up the ideal books Mr. Ricketts 














was determined to produce; but one must not 
invert the cause and effect. For these books, the 
prospectus of the Vale Press claims that “ the 
decorations and woodcuts they contain have been 
engraved throughout by the designer; the type in 
which they are printed has also been designed by 
the maker of the decorations, and the builder of 
the page. We would suggest that such conditions 
have not been realised by any printer or publisher 
of the past.” 


The object of the Vale Press, we are further told, 
is to offer to collectors shapely books and sound 
editions carefully edited and printed in the spelling 
in which they were written ; in many instances this 
return to the original spelling, despite the number 
of reprinted editions between, will be for the first 
time since their publication. The directors of the 
Press believe “that the nineteenth century should 
not allow an exception to the hitherto invariable 
coincidence of a re-edition of the classics under 
current scholarship with revival in printing.” 











s meek jewel 
seed 
Did this 
g tree spring 7 
How first beat its new life 
in bleak abode 
Of virgin rock, strange met~- 
als for its food. 
Towards its last hewn 
mould, the bitter rood / 
First did it sprout, indeed, 
A double wing. 
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PAGE FROM VALE PRESS PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED BY CHARLES RICKETTS 
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Books already published, include a delightful 
crown quarto, “ Early Poems of John Milton,” with 
frontispiece, border, and initial letters designed and 
cut on the wood by Mr. Ricketts; a beautiful demy 
octavo volume, “ Poems of Sir John Suckling,” 
in half binding decorated by the same artist ; and 
a most dainty “ Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa,” 

















PAGE FROM VALE PRESS PUBLICATION 
DESIGNED BY CHARLES RICKETTS 


by Walter Savage Landor, with specially designed 
border printed in scarlet upon its first page. 
Others to be issued shortly, will be “ Spiritual 
Poems chiefly translated out of many languages by 
John Gray,” the first two pages of which on a re- 
duced scale we are permitted to reproduce here ; 
and the “ Nimphidia and the Muses Elizium,” by 
Michael Drayton, with a frontispiece, also repro- 
duced here in the original size. 


All devotees of the printed book will admit 
that this is a worthy and accomplished effort to 
produce an edition with its own individual dis- 
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tinction ; and because it represents the realised 
ideal of an artist, it is at once removed from the 
class of curios made to sell, or merely eccentric 
trifles fashioned for a whim, and is elevated to the 
rank of the finer applied arts which, at all periods 
of civilisation, command respect even from those 
whose taste is formed on quite different lines. 


The following sonnets have been written by Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss as a ‘tribute to the memory of the 
late Lord Leighton and Sir John Millais. 


AT THE RIVER. 


** Ouisguis es, armatus qui nostra ad fumina tendis— 


Corpora 


viva nefas Stygia vectare carina,” 
I. LEIGHTON. 


Far off, in the Elysian Fields, they rest, 
Whom the Gods love; while slowly, one by one, 
Their number grows complete. For us the West 
Glows, flashes, crimsons, with a setting sun ; 
And darkness falls before our task is done : 
For them there is no darkness ; they shall climb 
The eastern slope where Jove sits, they shall run 
To meet the hours, triumphing over time. 


Hark ! with what sudden force the waters rise ! 
Ah, Friend ! is this the River we so dread ? 
Must thou seek passage with the silent dead 

To keep thy tryst in the far Paradise ? 

Take then the Golden Bough A‘neas tore 

From the weird tree that grows on Acheron’s shore. 


Il, MILLAIS, 


How low the sun on the horizon lies ! 

Its rim dips, and the land is overcast 
With darkness, and the air is thick with cries 

Of ghosts unhouseled in the pitiless blast : 

I stand upon the shore where Leighton passed ; 
Will he look back to greet me, with the eyes 

I know so well ?—-those eyes which see at last 
The beauty they desired 


in Paradise ! 


Then, lo! on the other side, as in a dream, 
Stood a great company; of whom came one 
Alone, down, into the tenebrous shade, 
Even to the very margin of the stream— 
And it was Leighton ; but the rest were made 
Invisible for the glory of the sun. 
WYKE BAYLIss, 


UNICH.— Fritz von Uhde exhibited 
four sacred pictures in the Exhibi- 
tion of the ‘Secession ”"— Christ 
Preaching by the Sea, Christ at the 
House of Nicodemus, Rest during 

the Flight, and The Adoration of the Three Kings. 
The first-named, which is the largest of the four, is 
delightful in its suggestion of the sweet peace of 
evening falling over the wide expanse of water— 
which the painter has taken from the beautiful 
Starnberg lake, near Munich—and in the devout 
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attention depicted on the faces of the poor fisher- 
folk to whom Christ is proclaiming his doctrine. 
The Rest during the Flight shows the Holy Family 
in a most charming setting of fresh scenery ; and in 
the Adoration we see the modest, girlish mother 
and her child in the bright sunlight, looking with 
wondering eyes on the three pilgrims, gorgeously 
arrayed, and bearing costly presents with all rever- 
ence and humility into the bare and lowly chamber. 
Apart from their many technical merits, all these 
pictures—especially the last-named pair—display 
once more the soulful art of which Uhde is a 
master, the art which enables him to translate into 
every-day German the stories of Holy Writ, without 
a trace of triviality or profanity. It is interesting 
to compare these plain and characteristically 
German productions with the Madonna by F. Brang- 
wyn, exhibited at the same time, and producing 
also a deeply religious effect, but by the very 
different medium of great richness and beauty of 
colouring, and a certain festival air about its 
figures. 


A large Crucifixion by Julius Exter contains 
much that is admirable in its landscape effects, and 
in several of the figures, but the person of John is 
so coarse, or rather so coarsely treated, that the 
whole picture fails to produce the fine and noble 
effect seen in the “Good Friday” picture of the 
same artist, now in the possession of the New 
Pinakothek. Besides a most luxuriously and lov- 
ingly treated pastel portrait of a lady, and a rather 
uninteresting portrait of a man in oils, Franz Stuck 
has a large picture, entitled Zhe Zvil Conscience 
(“Das Bose Gewissen”)—a man fleeing breath- 
lessly from three winged Furies. It is a strong and 
dramatic piece of work, but the execution is hardly 
equal to the conception, the heavy, somewhat * 
patchy colouring being chiefly at fault. 


To the same school as Stuck—the school known 
as the “new-idealists "—belong the Berliners, L. 
von Hofmann and W. Leistikow. The latter is 
awkward and violent in style, without any truly 
poetic sense of colour ; but Hofmann, on the other 
hand, has a truly great decorative talent, reminding 
one of Puvis de Chavannes. Pity it is that the 
circumstances of German art have afforded him so 
few opportunities of developing and displaying his 
remarkable style. Max Slevogt, whom I mentioned 
recently in these columns, exhibited two more 
pictures—a fantastic scene, called Zhe Dance of 
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Death, and Sir Bluebeard. They both mark a 
great advance in the direction of artistic refinement, 
and are noticeable, too, for excellence in the detail 
of the background as also for general breadth and 
force. 


? 


Among the “young men” whom the “Secession’ 
has brought to the front, a prominent place is taken 
by the Dresden painter, Hans Unger, who showed 
two works in oils, Storm in Spring, and A Born- 
holm Fishing-boat. In these he excels chiefly in 
his rendering of air and water; while his etchings 
and also one of his lithographs show deep feeling 
and excellent technical qualities, notably in their 
sense of values and in the skilful treatment of the 
dark portions of the plates. The picture by another 
young painter, Leo Putz— Vanitas—displays great 
knowledge of anatomy, and a fine and rare sense 
of modelling and colour. 





There is plenty of good work too among the 
landscapes. In addition to those who have been 
referred to in previous notes—Keller-Reutlingen, 
R. Kaiser, H. von Volkmann, Striitzel and others— 





MARBLE STATUETTE ‘‘ THE SKIRT-DANCER"’ BY RIVIERE 
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I must make favourable mention of Benno Becker, 
seen at his best in his delicate blue-toned evening 
scenes, Hermann Eichfeld, who renders the sim- 
plest subjects, all taken from the plains of Upper 
Bavaria, with extreme charm, and Otto Reiniger. 
Count Kalckreuth is represented by a flowery garden 
scene, the dark cloud overhead lit up by a rainbow 
—a subject full of Nature’s poetry ; while L. Herte- 
rich, Angelo Tank, and Fritz Strobentz exhibit 
works of much excellence, which space alone pre- 
vents me from commenting upon at greater length. 





In conclusion I may mention that a gold medal 
has been awarded to an Englishman, Mr. T. Austen 
Brown, for his brilliant portrait, Mademoiselle Plume 


Rouge, which has been acquired by the State. 
G. K. 


RESDEN.—Your Paris correspon- 
dent gave in his interesting article 
last July a list of important exhibi- 
tors in the decorative department of 
the recent Champs Elysées Salon, 

but omitted to mention the name of Rivitre, whose 
statuette of a skirt-dancer created quite a stir among 
a number of visitors. The statuette has meanwhile 
found a home in Dresden. A reproduction of it 
accompanies these lines, and will enable the readers 
of THe Stup10 to make an interesting comparison 
with Miss Canton’s treatment of a similar subject, 
that appeared in the August number. Riviére’s 
statuette is less than a foot in height and worked in 
marble, which the artist has carefully tinted so as 
to attain better texture qualities. The tinting un- 
fortunately comes out a great deal too heavy and 
dark in the photograph. As a feat of technical 
skill the little figure is a marvel: a piece of marble 
could hardly be treated more delicately. It seems 
to me that the artist has been extremely successful 
in catching the movement of body and skirt, so 
difficult to observe on account of its being so 
fleeting. 


The leader of the “opposition,” Mr. Bantzer, 
has been appointed Professor at the Royal 
Academy of the Fine Arts. This shows that the 
State is at last ready to recognise the ‘“ Seces- 
sionists ” officially, here as well as at Munich. 
Heretofore they were generally looked upon as the 
social: democrats in the world of art. It will be 
interesting to see whether Mr. Banizer will get the 
better of academical traditions or they of him. 

H. W. S. 
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PANELS LITHOGRAPHED IN COLOURS FOR FOURFOLD SCREEN BY PIERRE BONNARD 


ARIS.—M. Paul Desjardins has been 
instrumental in starting a society, 
known as the “ Union pour 1|’Action 
Morale,” the object of which is to 
check the demoralising influence 

growing every day—of certain posters, illustrated 
journals, and theatrical photographs displayed onthe 
street walls, and in the shop windows and kiosks. 
The subject is one which, of course, offers an easy 
excuse for ridicule in a sceptical city like Paris ; 
but one can afford to ignore all cheap sarcasm, for 
the matter is a serious one and deserves to be con- 
sidered as such. 


All cant and prudery apart, one may well be 
shocked at the shameless display of more or less 
naked figures which modern advertising thrusts in 
the faces of all and sundry. I am aware of the 
strong-minded argument—that corruption exists, 
and will exist, whether such pictures be displayed 
or not, and that they do nothing to increase it ; 
that men’s lower instincts are very much the same 


as they were in the earliest times, as gross and as 
animal; that progress is a snare’ and a delusion, 
and soon. Be it so, for the sake of argument; 
but the admission by no means implies that we are 
therefore to tolerate these scandalous exhibitions, 
which stand out in all their effrontery from the 
walls, and by their gaudy colouring must needs 
attract the attention of all who pass them by, not 
only men, but women and girls, and young 
children. 


It must be admitted that it is no easy task to bring 
about an improvement in these matters, but every 
one with a healthy mind, every self-respecting man 
who values the dignity of humanity, will wish all 
success to M. Paul Desjardins and his efforts. 


Thus, it was with no little astonishment that 
Parisians a few days ago found their walls covered 
with large placards on which was a design in out- 
line of the Ste. Geneviéve fresco in the Parthenon, 
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by Puvis de Chavannes. The reproduction was 
done from the artist’s original cartoons, and to the 
exact size, the ornamental bordering being also 
given. The subject is drawn in bistre, and the 
decorative surroundings in black; the whole 
being produced by the firm of Lemercier. 

It is a strange sight, amid the whirl of the work- 
a-day world around, to see shining out in the open 
street the legendary face of the patron Saint of 
Paris, as pictured in the imagination of the purest 
and most religious of our modern artists; for 
whether he be Pagan or Christian, there is no artist 
to-day with the true religious feeling, if it be not 
Puvis de Chavannes. 








A noble idea is manifestly underlying this most 
novel scheme, and it is devoutly to be hoped it may 
meet with the encouragement it deserves. 





The exhibition season has opened earlier than 
usual, thanks to M. Puvis de Chavannes, who had 
on view for afew days at Durand-Ruel’s Galleries, 
the three panels completing the great decorative 
work he has been doing for the staircase of the 
Boston Library. The exsemdi, it will be remem- 
bered, consists of one large panel—Zes Muses 
Inspiratrices Acclament le Génie, Messager de 
Lumiere, which was exhibited in the Salon du 
Champ de Mars last year, and alluded to in THE 
Srupio at the time—and eight other panels, each 
a little over four metres high and about two 
metres wide, five of which were displayed at the 
Champ de Mars this year (see THE Stup1o0 of 
June last) representing Virgil, AZschylus, Homer, 
History, and Astronomy. 





The concluding three are symbolical of Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry, and Physics. The master gifts 
of the great artist are here displayed in fullest 
expansion. Full of serene dignity is the treatment 
of Philosophy, typified in the person of Plato 
summing up in his famous phrase the eternal 
antagonism between the Spiritual and the Material : 
‘*Man is a plant of Heavenly, not of Earthly 
growth.” Thewhole thing is strikingly beautiful, with 
its fresh landscape, its colonnade of white marble, 
with the Sages conferring beneath it, and the 
shining outline of the Parthenon standing out 
against the blue sky. 


Chemistry is represented by a fairy standing 
amid the rocks and presiding over the labours of a 
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trio of genii, engaged in some mystical transfor- 
mation with the flames from a clay furnace. 





“The Word, wonderful agent of Electricity, 
gliding through Space, and bearing, swift as 
lightning’s flash, good and evil tidings.” Such is the 
legend attached to Physics, a real masterpiece of 
imagination and workmanship, altogether original 
in idea, and remarkable in the flexibility and fancy 
of its thoroughly novel and decorative treatment. 





Great masses of rock in the foreground, and 
behind a deep valley, its steep sides carpeted with 
dark-toned verdure, rising in the background 
through the clear sky to the very top of the canvas. 
From the heart of the vale springs a telegraph 
post, with its porcelain insulators, like a bell 
flower, and its wires intersecting the landscape. 
Across the canvas, moving from right to left, 
parallel with the spectator, are two figures: the 
one, all jubilant, olive-branch in hand, and 
decked in long, white robes floating gaily in the 
air; the other, clad in the “sable garb of woe,” 
the left hand hiding the face. Both figures are 
gliding swiftly along an electric wire which sup- 
ports them in their course. One is Good, and 
the other Evil, News, and they bear through the 
air joy and sorrow to mankind. 





The treatment of a subject so modern and so 
novel must have presented enormous difficulties 
from a decorative point of view, and it is a further 
triumph for the painter of the Bois Sacré and the 
Amphithéidtre de la Sorbonne, that he has over- 
come them in such brilliant fashion. 





Will the Americans fully appreciate the lofty 
beauty of art like this? We must hope they will, 
for that would be our only consolation for parting 
from these works which we shall see no more. 
May their sublime and harmonious lines inspire that 
love of the Beautiful which they so fully realise ! 





By the courtesy of M. Moline, Director of the 
Galerie Laffite, we are enabled to give an illus- 
tration of the latest work by M. Pierre Bonnard— 
a four-fold screen, produced by the coloured litho- 
graph process, the issue being limited to a hundred 
and ten copies. M. Pierre Bonnard is certainly one 
of the most talented of our young artists. He has 
the true decorative feeling in its most personal and 
most modern form. M. Moline is the publisher 
of the screen, and the holder of the copyright. 

G. M. 

















ELBOURNE, VIC.—A permanent 
Exhibition was recently opened by 


his Excellency the Governor, at 
the Galleries of the Victorian 
Artists’ Society in Melbourne. 
The object of this permanent Exhibition is to 
enable the artists to keep their work constantly 
before the public, and to establish a means by which 
lovers and possible purchasers of pictures may 


readily obtain a chance of seeing the new work of 


each man as it comes fresh from the easel. 





Of the pictures sent by the representative painters 
of Victoria, the gem of the Exhibition was the 
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The large figure subject by Mr. F. M..McCubbin 
treats of an every-day scene in the Australian 


bush—the settling down for the night of husband, 
wife, and baby-child after a weary day’s march. 


In everything Mr. McCubbin paints there is that 
spirit of truth which wins the sympathy of the 


heart. He tells us every-day stories, and we feel 
they are true. With an innate love for bush- 
subjects, and with the scent of the eucalyptus in 
his being, he can depict, with sympathetic feeling, 
scenes which appeal to Australian hearts. In spite 
of this power, one feels he is, before everything, a 
landscape painter, and that his pictures would 
gain in intensity if he subordinated the figures to 





‘IN THE BUSH” 


head of a young and beautiful woman, by Mr. 
John Longstaff. For excellence of technique and 
beautiful handling, it stands quite by itself. The sub- 
ject is avery charming one, and has been treated 
with sympathetic tenderness, grace, and simplicity. 
Those who have seen the portrait of Mr. Phil May, 
by the same painter, will recognise the same salient 
points of strength and sweetness. This head should 
be a suggestive study to the Melbourne students. 





Mr. E. Phillips Fox, in his portrait of a little girl, 
leaves something to be desired in the treatment of 
the flesh and in the drawing of the hands, though 
the artist has caught, most happily, the wistful ex- 
pression of his little model, and has suggested very 
aptly the wondering mind of childhood. 


FROM A PAINTING BY F. M. MCCUBBIN 


the landscape, and suggested them as a completion 
to the story from the Book of Nature, which he 
can’so well open up before us. 





The Early Spring, of Mr. Walter Withers, is 
painted with a force and yet a tender grace, which 
suggests the impression made on the mind of the 
painter when brought face to face with the depart- 
ing of winter and the blossoming herald of spring. 
The greyness of the winter is still there, but so is 
the rich pink of the peach blossom, which foretelis 
the spring ; and the delicate, suggestive green of 
the unfolding leaves stands out in relief against the 
swiftly-passing, lowering clouds in the sky. The 
storms are passing, and the blossom holds forth 
the promise of fruit. It is evening, but there is a 
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gleam of light along the horizon, harbinger of 
another day to dawn; and although the bending 
figures of the women still working in the garden are 
turned from the light, they are now so close to their 
homes that one feels their rest is assured. The 
whole treatment of this pastoral story is sweet and 
strong and true. 





A large seascape by Mr. Tudor Tucker is a pleas- 
ing sunset effect, not strong in technique, but very 
effective in colouring, the figures of the children 
telling the story of childhood’s delight in the open 
air and sunny sea. This picture is, on the whole, 
perhaps, Mr. Tucker’s happiest inspiration. A blue, 
blue sea and rocky shores is the subject of the 
President, Mr. John Mather’s picture, which was 
purchased by the sea-loving representative of her 
Majesty, Lord Brassey. 





Mr. John Ford Paterson contributes an upright 
landscape with the ambiguous title of Zhe Dawn 
of Night. It is a typical 
bush scene, painted in Mr. 
Paterson’s best manner. 
Mr. J. C. Waite is repre 
sented by only one small 
landscape, painted after the 
early English school. Miss 
J. Sutherland’s contribu- 
tion is a landscape, the work 
of which is far in advance 
of anything she has yet 
done ; and amongst other 
exhibits worthy of a special 
word of mention are a sea- 
scape by David Davies, a 
small landscape by Dela- 
field Cooke, the head of a 
lion by Loureiro, and some 
charming water-colours by 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Boyd. 





There is also a promis- 
ing school of black-and- 
white coming on. The 
director of the National 
Gallery, Mr. Bernard Hall, 
is upon this occasion un- 
represented. Taking the 
best work of this Exhibi- 
tion, a visitor from the Old 
World would be surprised 
to find that, though cut 
adrift from the influence 
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of the great art world, the best men here possess, 
in a high degree, the necessary powers to produce 
pictures, which will leave their impress upon art 
in Australia long after the personal influence of the 
men themselves shall have passed away, and these 
pioneers of art shall hereafter see of the travail of 
their souls, and shall be satisfied. 





The “one-man show” has not yet been accli- 
matised in Australia, although at times a “ one-man 
auction” has a considerable pecuniary success. 
The pioneer in the latter field was a prolific Angli- 
cised-Italian-Australian, Signor Rolando, who settled 
here some ten or twelve years ago, after exploiting 
the Cape Colony. He probably did more towards 
forming the character of Australian art than any 
man who had preceded him. His pupils were num- 
bered by hundreds all over the country. His art 
was serious, not deep ; but being pleasant, pictur- 
esque, and pictorial, it appealed to a very wide 
public, so that the week’s view which used to precede 


BY JOHN LONGSTAFF 




















PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE GIRL BY 1 PHILLIPS FOX 


his annual auction sales resulted in so many private 
purchases as to make him more wealthy than any 
Australian artist before or since. His happy hunt- 
ing-ground was the Gippsland Lakes, a district about 
a hundred miles from Melbourne, whose beauties 
he may be said to have discovered, much in the 
same way that the modern English artist has “ dis- 
covered” the not dissimilar field of the Norfolk 
Broads. At his death the pursuit of the “ one-man 
auction” was continued by Mr. James Peele, a 
New Zealand artist who settled in Melbourne. 


YDNEY, N.S.W.—There are two Art 
Societies in Sydney, the oldest of which 
is the “ Art Society of N.S.W.,” which 
was established sixteen years ago, and 
is composed of artists and laymen, the 
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number of members being over three hundred. 
The “ Society of Artists” is a newly-formed body, 
composed chiefly of “ secessionists ” from the older 
body. The Art Society is a registered company, 
being managed by a council of fifteen and a presi- 
dent, the present President being Sir J. P. Abbott, 
K.C.M.G., Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 
Being registered under the Companies Act, every 
member has a vote for the election of the council, 
an arrangement which has not recently given entire 
satisfaction, for it enables the layman to have a voice 
in the selection of pictures, which, perhaps, should 
be left to the artists, though undoubtedly a few lay- 
men are necessary on a board of management, for 
artists are not as a rule good business men. 

The Government grants to the Art Society the 
sum of £500 annually for educational purposes. 
Classes are held four nights a week and painting 
classes daily, the fees being from ros. 6d. per quarter 
to £1 15. per quarter. Scholarships, in the shape 
of free tuition, are given annually for students in 
the society’s classes, and exhibitions are held every 
year. Art Unions are held during the exhibition 
season, which assist the artists in disposing of their 
works. 

The public, unhappily, does not encourage art as 
much as could be wished. The trustees of the 
National Art Gallery have, however, supported the 
art exhibitions in Sydney very liberally. They buy 
for the Australian Court five or six pictures annu- 
ally, at prices ranging up to #275. An ordinary 
member of the public seldom gives more than 
£10 10s, fora picture, and thinks that too much. 
The Exhibition of 1895 was perhaps the most suc- 
cessful yet held by the Art Society. The sum 
of £1032 was distributed amongst the artists from 
sales and other sources, and the attendance return 
showed an aggregate of over 5000. 





The “ Society of Artists,” known here as the New 
Society, has been in existence for about two years 
and numbers nearly 150 members, styled “ exhi- 
biting” and “non-exhibiting.” This institution 
is composed of artists who have withdrawn from 
the parent body after attempting in vain to pass 
such measures as would put the management of the 
Society into the hands of artists only. For two 
years Mr. Fullwood and others tried to pass re- 
forms by which to limit the powers of the laymen 
and, at least, allow the exhibitors to elect their 
own selecting and hanging committee. Although 
majorities were gained at large general meetings of 
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the Society, the attempt, nevertheless, proved abor- 
tive, as, by the Act under which the Art Society is 
incorporated, it is necessary to have a three months’ 
majority to change its constitution, and so the 
reform measures had to be abandoned for a time. 
The crisis came to a head at the general election of 
July 1895, when, as the result of a vigorous canvass, 
a layman gained pride of place, while some of the 
leading artists were either rejected or placed at the 
bottom of the poll. Thus resulted the formation 
of the “ Society of Artists,” as a protest against the 
layman vote. 


The New Society has held two exhibitions, the 
first a large and very attractive one, which was 
opened by the late Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., 
and was attended by nearly 4000 persons in two 
weeks, which showed public appreciation. Four 
pictures were purchased by the National Art 
Gallery, the most important being Arthur Streeton’s 
Pastoral. The second exhibition was for small 
work only, canvases restricted to 20 by 12 inches ; 
this also proved a success. That this new Society 
has put life into the art movement here there can 
be no doubt. It is only a repetition of what the 
Victorian artists went through some years ago, when 
there was a division amongst the artists, and after- 
wards an amalgamation. Whether any amalgama- 
tion will be attempted here remains to be seen. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Joseph Sattler: Meine Harmonie. (Berlin: J. A. 
Stargardt. 1896.)—Under the title of “ My Har- 
mony,” Mr. Joseph Sattler, whose extraordinarily 
clever etchings and book-plates are known to all 
lovers of the quaint and eclectic in art, has pro- 
duced a most enigmatical work. It consists of a 
portfolio containing sixteen stout leaves upon 
which he develops a singular and mysterious 
colour-tone parable. The first sheet is merely a 
coloured title, and the second an introductory 
vignette in blue and grey. The third begins the 
mystery. The scale of C major in the treble clef 
is printed large across the page with the spaces 
tinted: D being grey, F green, A blue, and C red. 
Beside it is printed the information that grey means 
matter or earth; green, death or water; blue, life 
or air (sky); and red, soul or fire. Further that 
grey and green are earnest, and that blue and red 
are joyful. Apparently also the notes from C 
(below the treble clef) to G are also earnest, while 
those from G to D (in the treble) are joyful. The 
next sheet is a memorial portrait in grey and blue 
of L. B. Alberti, who died in 1872. ‘The fifth page 
is a piece of colour printing in German characters, 
informing us that green, red, grey and blue mean 
respectively death, love, life and hope. On the 
sixth page we have the additional information that 








SEASCAPE 


? 
BY TUDOR TUCKER 


(See Melbourne Studio-Talk) 
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THE EARLY SPRING 





FROM A PAINTING BY WALTER WITHERS 


(See Melbourne Studio-Talk) 


white means light, black darkness or shadow, and 
yellow poison, captivation and disturbance. On 
this page also the author gives some symbolic 
hatchings to represent colours, but departs quite 
from the usual heraldic conventions. Thus vertical 
lines which in heraldry mean .gu/es here mean 
green, while horizontal lines (in heraldry azure) 
stand for grey. To illustrate the use of these the 
author adds a sketch of a labourer plodding along 
a road, all duly hatched. The seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth sheets are devoted to four highly 
decorative and astoundingly clever colour drawings, 
executed apparently in a mixed process of etching 
and aquatint, in which he applies the symbolic 
colours. The first of the four (entitled Ze 
Dismal Load), represents a labourer with gloomy 
visage towing a barge in the twilight. The second 
(Zhe Poor Girl), shows the head of a forlorn 
maiden against a grey factory town as background. 
The third (Homeward at Evening), is more cheer- 
ful, representing the head of a farmer’s daughter 
against a warm sky. What the symbolic meaning 
of the prevailing brown tint may be is not stated. 
The fourth (Zhe Mother), is a less satisfactory 
picture. We are then suddenly presented with the 
two clefs, bass and treble, gaudily ornamented in 
stripes. Why the note D immediately below 
middle C should be scarlet in the bass clef, and 
yet the same note be green when written in the 
treble clef, is but one of the many contradictions 
to be found. This absurdity is followed by two 
sheets on which a few bars of Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and Wagner are similarly honoured with 





coloured stripes between the lines of the staves— 
with the same contradictions. Note A is grey in 
the bottom of the bass clef, green in the treble 
clef, and scarlet when it stands on the top line of 
the bass. Note E in the bass is blue, both when 
that note serves as seventh in the key of F, and 
when it serves as dominant in the key of A. The 
colours, therefore, do not symbolise any tonal 
relations whatsoever. In the scrap from Zaan- 
haiiser, though written in C major (treble), the 
tints contradict those given on sheet three, for now 
F is grey, A green, C blue, and E red. In fact, so 
far as any sane or logical connection between 
music and colour is concerned, the whole affair is 
an absurdity. The work concludes with an enig- 
matical coloured etching (Zhe Two Voices), of a 
scratchy texture, and with two “finis” sheets, the 


last of which in black and white represents an owl ~ 


glowering over a dragon which has apparently 
fallen dead after the effort of laying a rather large 
egg. Mr. Joseph Sattler is a most amazingly 
clever artist ; but as for the riddle which he here 
propounds in ‘‘ My Harmony,” we give it up. 
SILVANUs P. THOMPSON. 

Mr. Charles Robinson, whose drawings will be 
familiar to readers of THE Stupi0, has just com- 
pleted a series of remarkable illustrations for a 
work entitled Zhe Child’s Worid, which is shortly 
to be published at the Bodley Head. By the 
courtesy of Mr. John Lane, we are permitted to 
reproduce (page 74) one of Mr. Robinson’s drawings 
upon a slightly larger scale than that adopted for 
the book in question. 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR “ THE 
CHILD’S WORLD ” BY CHARLES 
ROBINSON (By permission of Mr. Fohn Lane) 








WARDS IN “ THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR WALL-PAPER. 
(A XXXVIII.) 


WE regret that Messrs. William Woollams & Co., 
after very careful and detailed examination of the 
designs sent in for this competition, consider that 
none are worthy of the prizes offered. Technical 
faults, which render them more or less unsuitable 
for the purpose for which they were designed, are 
observable in nearly all, while a large number do 
not for one reason or another fulfil the conditions 
of the competition. We subjoin a few notes con- 
cerning the best drawings received kindly supplied 
by Messrs. William Woollams & Co., in order that 
competitors may have full advantage of a practical 
criticism of their designs. 

Adagio IZ.—This is a very fair design and 
an original one, but it is weak at the side joint. 

Atlas.—There is nothing technically wrong with 
this design, but it is not sufficiently attractive. 

Aid.—The designer has made judicious use of 
the three colours in all parts of the design, which, 
however, is not well balanced, the heavy lines of 
stems and the masses of leaves making dark patches 
of a disagreeable character. ~ 

Beehive.—A bold and original idea, but clumsy 
and heavy looking. 

Chef.—The drawing of this is firm and good, but 
the lines of the design are very angular and un- 
pleasant, while the colouring is most unfortunate 
and inartistic. 

Cornflower.—Very much too formal and greatly 
spoilt by the spiky, turned over leaves. 

Fussy Wuzzy.—There is originality in this de- 
sign, but it is to a certain extent confused and 
unintelligible. It would be practically impossible 
to let the general colour through the red and blue 
in such fine lines as are shown. 

Fides.—This design is marred by the constant 
repetition of curly ends to the leaves. 

Gil Blas J—Not suited for an all over wall- 
paper. The two upright leaves when repeated 
vertically would make very marked lines. Design 
original and well carried out. 

Gil Blas II.—A fair design ; stems show too 
prominently, and take a general direction too much 
one way. The openings in the leaves, to show 
ground through, give a fidgety effect to the pattern. 

Hedgerow.—The motifs in this design are scarcely 
suitable for treatment in a semi-natural way in 
three colours. The drawing being in transparent 
colours gives the effect of many shades of each 
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tint, and if printed in three solid colours would 
look very different. It is not satisfactory as a de- 
sign for a wall-paper ; the spikes of foxgloves when 
repeated vertically would be very much marked 
and the bunches of leaves would show out as dark 
spots of disagreeable shape all over the wall. 

tris II.—A bold design but too formal and also 
badly coloured. 

Laburnum. 
very original. 

Snapdragon.—The butterflies are merely sketched 
in, and would look very different if printed the 
same colour as the flowers; the strong lines and 
hooky ends are very objectionable. 

Sienna.—This is a nice firm drawing, but as a 
design it has a radical defect. ‘The nearly hori- 
zontal line uniting the breadths would give a 
falling down effect from left to right, which would 
be fatal to the use of the pattern. 

Wanui JII.—Effect on repeat evidently not 
studied at all, six inches of lower part heavy, top 
very light ; would make bad horizontal lines on the 
wall. Drawing firm and good. 

Wanderer I—A good drawing, but without 
originality, being in the style of many monotone 
patterns that have been brought out during the last 
six Or seven years. 


A fairly good composition, but not 





DESIGN FOR ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 
(A XXXIX.) 

The First Prize (7hree guineas) is awarded to 
Doremi (Stavros Homere, Wyken House, Bridg 
north, Salop). 

The SEeconp Prize (Zwo guineas) to Muriel 
(G. M. Ellwood, 55 Alexander Road, Upper Hol- 
loway, N.). 

The Design by okey (Enid M. Jackson, 12 
Forest Road, Birkenhead) has been purchased by 
The Crown Perfumery Company. 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Asile (J. L. Furness, 54 Bowdon Street, Shaw 
Heath, Stockport); Sristol Board (C. ¥F. Core, 
261 York Street, Belfast): Creseyde (ffrida Robin- 
son, St. Medards, Chesterton Road, Cambridge) ; 
Chef (A. Cooke, 15 St. John’s Road, Upper Hol- 
loway, N.); F/o (Florence A. F. Phillips, 5 North 
Avenue, Clarendon Park, Leicester ; Jockey (J.T. 
Archer, 28 London Street, Edinburgh); Pierre 
(Peter B. Brown, 20 Sutton Place, Edinburgh) ; 
Semper Fidelis (Alfred Seear, 5 Leybourne Road, 
Leytonstone, Essex ; Sir Bors (H.C. Graff, Pontac 
Villa, Westdown Road, Catford, Kent); and Voar 
(Edith A. Reynolds, The Hollies, Tregonwell 
Road, Bournemouth). 
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DESIGN FOR DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 
(A XL.) 

The First Prize (Five pounds) is awarded to 
Rechtdoor Lee (M. E. de Graff, Wynhaven 101, 
Rotterdam). 

The SEconD PrRIzE (Zhree pounds) to Shanty 
(Geo. Marples, 63 New King’s Road, Fulham, S.W.). 

The THIRD PRIZE (Zwo pounds) to Thoughts (F. 
G. Froggatt, 45 King Street, Morley, near Leeds). 

Owing to the great pressure on our space, the 
names of those who have gained honourable men- 
tion are held over this month. 

PEN AND INK LANDSCAPE. 
(B XXXV.) 

The First PrizE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Indian Ink (James S. Alderson, 1 Market Place, 
Rugby). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Puck 
(A. B. Packham, 27 Bond Street, Brighton). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Ardoch (J. G. Guthrie, 41 Pembury Road, N.E.) ; 
Bushey (E. J. Ransom, 2 Falconer Road, Old 
Bushey, Herts) ; Cactus (Chas. E. Eldred, H.M.S. 
“ Terror,” Bermuda); Cha/o (Jessie Mitchell, 21 
Crescent Road, Sharrow, Sheffield); Camdrensis 
(B. A. Lewis, Morfa House, Carmarthen) ; Dodo 
(Josephine Norris, 32 Atwood Road, Didsbury, 
near Manchester); Zxi/e (Ethel C. Géillespy, 
Wehrhahn 25, Diisseldorf, Germany); Grumbler 
(Rosa C. Petherick, Maple Lodge, Havelock Road, 
Croydon); Jason (John Thirtle, “The Elms,” Ban- 
stead Road, Ewell, Surrey); Peak (D. C. Veazsy, 
58 Brewer Street, Woolwich) ; /ivitt (J. H. Brown, 
Sidmouth Lodge, Richmond Hill, Surrey); Qwz// 
(Hanslip Fletcher, 7 Milner Street, Islington, N.) ; 
Regulus (Andrew Allan, 56 Waterloo Street, Glas- 
gow); Shire (Evelyn Holden, Kingswood, Hockley 
Heath, Birmingham) ; Simp/icity (J. L. Shoosmith, 
Billing Road, Northampton); TZeddie (Ada M. 
Williams, Walcot, Shaa Road, East Acton, W.); 
and Yottenfeus (M. E. Sargent, Sella Park, Cum- 
berland). 

CHINA PAINTING. DESIGN FOR A DINNER PLATE. 
(C XXXIIL) 

We regret that in consequence of very great 
pressure on our space this month, we are unable 
to illustrate the prize drawings in this competition. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Fides (Countess Vera Sollohub, Povarskaya, Mos- 
cow, Russia). 

The SEconD Prize (Haff a guinea) to Designer 
(Shirley B. Wainwright, 147 Hall Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :-— 
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Aline (Jacques Houry, 16 Falmouth Road, Bishop- 
ston, Bristol); Brush (Clara Hill, Sandringham, War- 
wick Road, Aston); Barney (Mabel S. Chandler, 
Station House, Aldershot); Craft (Ernest Storm, 
Tunstall Road, Sunderland); Cha/k (Harry Moore, 
15 Westfield Road, Wellingborough); Chef (A. 
Cooke, 15 St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N.) ; 
Da (Ada Worters, Thoresby, Shortlands) ; Fudge 
(Muriel B. Elwes, 2 Upper Woburn Place, W.C.) ; 
Frog (Frank Overton, 99 Upper Addiscombe 
Road, Croydon); Heather (Mildred G. Law, 2 
Stanley Crescent, Notting Hill, W.); Handsworth 
Technical (Agnes C. Martin, 45 South Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham); May (May Dixon, 
Mulberry Green, Harlow, Essex); Voshio (J. Wil- 
son, Burradon Colliery, Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; Judy 
(H. Woods, 3 Bateman Street, Cambridge) ; Apfe- 
tite (W.S. Kershaw, 6 Albany Road, New Barford, 
Nottingham) ; Pescatore (J. L. Findlay, Aberlour, 
Banffshire) ; Rardgar (Kate M. Garrard, “ Camp- 
sie,” Hayne Road, Beckenham) ; Sixpence (G. T. 
Tanner, The Knoll, Frith Hill, Godalming) ; Sham- 
vock (Clara Hay, 1 Queen’s Road, Tunbridge 
Wells); and Spalpeen Mavourneen (Gretta C. 
Campbell, Ballynagard House, Londonderry). 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
A MariNeE SUBJECT. 
(D XXVI.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Bosham (E. E. Manwaring, 73 Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Provence 
(Miss Christian H.Caerle, Priorwood, Melrose,N.B.) 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Adel (J. A. Hirst, Adel Towers, near Leeds) ; 
Bridgway (Leonard Stevenson, 3 Harlaxton Street, 
Nottingham); Black Pear (Mrs. Geo. E. Hyde, 
Foregate Street, Worcester); Baloo (Miss M. M. 
Fry, Goldney House, Clifton, Bristol); Captain 
Cuttle (Seymour Conway, Mylecroft, Beckenham) ; 
Derelict (F. Massey, 18 Harbour Terrace, Fal- 
mouth); orget-me-not (Miss K. van Reede, 
Weenenland, Zwolle, Holland); Golden Gate (J. 
W. Palache, goo Eddy Street, San Francisco) ; 
Iifra (W. T. Greatbatch, Smallbrook Street, Bir- 
mingham) ; Light and Shade (C. W. Richardson, 
St. John’s Grove, Wakefield) ; Zuzo (W. H. Elwes, 
2 Upper Woburn Place, W.C.); ick (N. G. 
Reid, Holly Bank, Partin, Glasgow) ; Penrith (J. 
C. Varty-Smith, Nandana, Penrith); Rampant (J. 
H. Liebreich, 6 Blenheim Road, Bradford) ; Zhe 
Chequers (Mrs. H. Warren, Dye Wood House, 
Nottingham) ; and What are the Wild Waves say- 
ing? (T. A. Kay, Board School, St. Ives, Cornwall). 











Pen and Ink Landscape (Competition B XXXV-_) 
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Pen-and-Ink Landscape (Competition B XXXV) 
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A Marine Subject (Competition D XXVT.) 


FIRST PRIZE ‘* BOSHAM ” 


SECOND PRIZE ‘* PROVENCE " 
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HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


““Wuy do you not admire this man’s 

work ?” said the Journalist, who was 

looking at some numbers of /ugend, 
the interesting German decoratively-decadent 
weekly. “It seems to me that he has gone one 
better than Aubrey Beardsley.” 

“T do not say that it is not admirable; I only say 
itis not original,” the Lay Figure replied. “ Now, 
originality is not necessarily art, yet great art has 
been invariably original. All can raise the flower 
when all have got the seed.” 

“Then you really think,” said the Journalist, 
“that doing a thing for the first time is more noble 
than carrying another man’s idea a step farther ?” 

“Yes,” the Lay Figure rejoined. “It is, I know, 
an unpopular doctrine to-day, when originality once 
removed is considered as good as its model. Why, 
the highest praise many people can offer is to 
say of a good etching that it might be mistaken 
for a Whistler ; or of a good design that it is like 
a William Morris.” 

“ But surely Morris imitated the past?” said the 
Journalist. 

* Or re-vivified it?” the Lay Figure broke in. 
“Surely the colour he supplied, the selection of 
old motives worthy of being retained, and the fine 
instinct which inspired him to make the dead bones 
live, are nearer re-creation rather than imitation.” 

“ That is hair-splitting,” said the Journalist ; “ if 
you object to a German draughtsman imitating 
Beardsley why not protest also against an imitation 
of some fifteenth-century German ?” 

“If the work be mere imitation I certainly 
should,” said the Lay Figure. “ Much more if it 
chose the weaker qualities of its model, and discarded 
the really imitative qualities for the mere eccen- 
tricities. Who cares for imitation Dickens, imita- 
tion classic @ /a Wedgewood, imitation Gothic 
furniture, like Pugin’s disciples produced? or— 
the list could be extended indefinitely.” 

“But surely your artful craftsmen are all arrant 
imitators,” said the Journalist. 

“ Are they ?” said the Lay Figure. “Could you 
mistake a Burne-Jones for a veritable early Italian 
work, any more than a piece of Brummagem papier- 
maché for real old lacquer or Robbia ?” 

“The Kelmscott Press books,” added the 
Journalist, maliciously. 

“‘T grant you,” said the Lay Figure, “ that these 
editions do imitate certain fine qualities of printing 
and proportion which the very early printers valued, 
and several hundred years of costly book-making 
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since had totally ignored. Possibly, with the 
virtues, not a few mannerisms were also revived ; 
but book-making at its best is only one of the 
allied arts, and in these, mechanical limitations 
must needs restrain originality.” 

“Then you throw over the Kelmscott books to 
encourage the others,” said the Journalist. 

“Tn a sense, yes,” said the Lay Figure, “but all the 
same they seem to me examples of worthy imita- 
tion, and opposed to that employed by the scores of 
people who imitate contemporary work. Look at 
the flagrant imitations of many a popular magazine; 
take Zhe Strand for instance. Has any one of its 
sixpenny competitors improved upon the ideal it set 
up ; they copied its size, its appearance, its light and 
entertaining articles, and a hundred other things.” 

“Tt is curious to hear you praise a thing so 
popular as Zhe Strand,” said the Journalist. 

“‘T do not praise its ideal,” said the Lay Figure, 
*‘ but one feels that its promoter struck outa line of 
his own and worked the idea capitally; and so 
demands more respect than if he had taken a far 
more ‘high-toned’ model, and slavishly copied 
its attractive features.” 

“But your Arts and Crafts people merely go 
back for objects to imitate,” said the Journalist. 

“Yes,” the Lay Figure replied with a smile, “they 
only ransack dead centuries, to discover really 
fine motives, the rightful employment of fine 
materials ; they spend years of experiment in re- 
discovering lost secrets of glass-making, enamel- 
ling, and other industries; and are content if 
their work is worthy to be placed beside the 
treasures of our Museums. I grant you this is 
something like the imitation of a magazine by its 
fellows, but not much. There are only two ways 
of doing anything, the right and the wrong.” 

* And you think all this wasted energy, to make 
things as much like the old as possible, is zo¢ mere 
imitation,” said the Journalist. ‘ Well, I am glad I 
retain some common-sense. If machinery gives 
you better results than hand-work, why not use it?” 

“ Certainly if it does, or rather when it does, for 
it most assuredly has not done so yet,” the Lay 
Figure assented. 

**So that blows of a hammer on copper and the 
defects of hand-work, compare with the exquisite 
accuracy of machine-produced Art!” said the Jour- 
nalist. ‘ You are all mad together.” 

“That. is nice of you,” said the Lay Figure, 
“much more polite than imitating the works we 
admire, in cheap materials. I have hope of you 
yet.” 

THE Lay Ficure. 




















“THE VOICE OF SPRING.” 
FROM A PAINLiING BY 
ROBERT FOWLER, R.L. 








(/n possession of Ernest Seeger, Esq.) 
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MAN OF LIVERPOOL AND 
HIS ART. BY R. JOPE-SLADE. 


In Robert Fowler’s workroom the 
window that gives on London used to 
have the blind down. This was no oversight ; 
but wilful. Mais nous avons changé tout gela. 
Robert Fowler’s parents being Scottish, the idea of 
an artistic son had much in it that was repugnant 
to them. And if the bairn did not lisp in 
numbers, he drew pothooks at three, of a dis- 
tressingly superfine quality. The bent of infancy 
soon straightened out to the old people’s terror, 
and the hand of the boy became of fair skill, and 
the mind that guided it patiently imaginative. 
The boy was at an early age sent out to begin his 
life engagement with the common weal, and he 
found himself in commerce, unhappy, useless, un- 
promising, and helpless, his sole consolation the 
play of his fingers. In the briefest time, to his 
delight, he was sent about his business. Con- 
cession was made to his taste, inasmuch as he was 
apprenticed to an architect ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that Modern Athens might not to-day 
owe some of its finest palaces to Sir Robert Fowler, 
had the cat jumped that way. But Master Fowler 
had developed the caricaturist ;- the proprietor 
heard chuckling in the office; he called the lad 
before him, bidding him produce his work. He 
discovered no mere out- 
line, serious or grotesque, 
but little compositions 
based on the heroic, much 
Scott, Byron, and Shakes- 
peare, and maybe Fenni- 
more Cooper, the god of 
the adolescent of that day. 
Fowler was  bidden do 
twenty such studies before 
the next Saturday ; his em- 
ployer received them, 
looked at them carefully, 
then thrust them into his 
desk. Robert’s father was 
sent for: the result of the 
consultation was the send- 
ing of the young man to 
town, and the recognition 
of his career. 

Mr. Fowler was born, it 
would seem, not in his be- 
loved Liverpool, the town 
of a vast area, but near to 
the ancient, grey town of St. ROBERT FOWLER, R.1 
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Andrews. It was in the picturesque old Scottish 
Kingdom of Fife that he learned sympathy and 
knowledge of the sea ; and from fisherfolk acquired 
lore of legendary heroes of the immeasurable deep, 
which ploughed into his brain, and finds expression 
in many bizarre compositions. 

As a youth, Mr. Fowler paid the Royal Academy 
something of the necessary homage desirable for 
a young painter. He sent in his drawings, obtained 
the permit to attend the schools, but he went 
no further than probationship. Before then, at 
Hatherley’s, morning, noon, and night, he sought 
and found instruction and sympathy. To the 
British Museum, National Gallery, and South 
Kensington he went in worshipful mood day in 
day out, and exposed the highly sensitised plates 
of his inmost self to the influence and memory of 
all that is noblest, purest, and most gracious and 
restrained in Hellenic art. For the rest he worked 
from within the theory and practice of his craft, 
studying collaterally the recesses of literature, 
science, philosophy, and seeing the work of 
brothers of the brush, and the master achievements 
of the glorious contingent of the past in public gal- 
leries and private collections. But the frail and 
always neurotic Fowler was doomed to see his genius 
outpaced by physical debility, and some restful 
years were needed, and fortunately obtained, for the 
buckling on of the full armour of his strength. 
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A Man of Liverpool and his Art 


Those were days when he indulged in many 
enthusiasms, now paled before his intense con- 
centration in the slow and profound evolution of 
his own art. It would have been well for him if, 
as is the most sagacious custom of young painters, 
he had sojourned a season or so in the metropolis, 
sealing to himself a few friends, and making a 
multitude of acquaintances. Impatient, he held 
London laggard in recognition, and, troubling very 
little about name and fame, established himself 


Under the hollow-hung ocean green (page go), a 
girl of singular sweetness and beauty of form: her 
arms, with dimpled elbows, clasping the right leg 
round the polished ivory limb. Her short dainty 
features are turned in an upward direction, and 
a mass of brilliant Venetian tresses crown her brow 
and mantle her to the left. The delicious little 
childish torso is pure and faultless Greek, and the 
body is beautifully rounded. She looks up through 
the translucent emerald realms of Poisidon; and 
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in the first maritime city in the world, Liverpool, 
finding himself, contrary to tradition, a prophet in 
his own country. Since he adopted Liverpool, 
she has re-paid the honour done her by placing 
his marvellous Zve and Avie/, both in the Walker 
Gallery. 

Despite his avoidance of London, he in 1891 
became a member of the Royal Institute of Water 
Colours, where until this year he has been a con- 
stant and important exhibitor. His first contri- 
bution to the Institute was Z’Z/ude d'une Tete, 
a study which won him instant recognition. Since 
then, inter alia, I would mention beautiful works 
attracting universal criticism and admiration: 
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Cynthia, argent and crescent, smiles down through 
the limpid element with the silvern benignity of a 
vision. Nothing more poetic has been seen in the 
Institute. Zhe Streamlet (page 97) represents a 
girl “standing with reluctant feet where the brook 
and river meet”; a graceful hand is placed on a 
head poised like a flower on its stem, and the 
draperies are matchless in the simplicity of their 
folds ; she looks down for companionship to purple 
irises, and the dappled water repeats in uncertain 
zigzags the outline of her form; behind her the 
forest breaks upon a pale sky. 

In 1893 a very large water-colour called S/eep 
held the place of honour, and found a Continental 

















buyer. Of the many pictures exhibited about this 
time, those I have described are fairly representa- 
tive of his work which ranged through the whole 
gamut of fertility and invention. 

But Mr. Fowler does himself the injustice of 
disliking reference to this most honourable part of 
his career, and will not thank me to be more 
explicit. He has been seen with distinction at 
the regretably defunct Grosvenor, where the catho- 
licity of Sir Coutts Lindsay’s hospitality placed his 
Ancient Mariner, now in Munich, amongst the 
very elect. 

A detail not to be overlooked is Robert Fowler’s 
genius for poster-designing. Amongst his best are 
those for the Walker Art Gallery, and a bizarre 
green one, quaintly Japanese, which I saw all over 
Liverpool, advertising a fancy fair; whilst several 
ideas for wall ornamentation were remarkable by 
reason of their lack of resemblance to his ordinary 
work. Confound him (Gainsborough used a robuster 
expletive), how various the man is, referring, of 
course, to Sir Joshua. To escape the feverish come- 
and-go of South Castle 
Street, in the very heart of 
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direct from nature, subtle in colour, and exquisite 


beyond words. Upon the easel is a mystic com- 
position, Zhe Silver Shell, a soft, far-away, delicious 
harmony, in pearl and silver-grey, with slender- 
trunked trees, and the subdued murmur of a vague 
and distant sea. In the foreground, two maidens, 
who appear to have been just materialised, whose 
gracious curves have the simplicity which is art, 
and feeling that is Athens—intensely modern 
antique. As a shadow which passes, one recalls 
Albert Moore ; but to a very much greater extent 
the decorative arrangement and the pattern sug- 
gest Japan. If I have laid much stress on 7% 
Silver Shell, it was with intention. It goes 
without saying that in many of his canvases 
will be found matter not the least degree akin; 
but, in the main, features on which I have dilated 
will re-occur, and I can more crisply deal with 
them. 

Fowler’s thoughts frame and flow with too great 
velocity. But it is weighty matter ; and, phrase for 
phrase, succinct enough. Words come easily in 





the pulsation of Liverpool’s 
great affairs, up the stairs 
into what is essentially a 
painting-room, is a fresh 
and pleasant contrast. 
There are two chambers, 
both spacious and bare ; a 
few chairs and bits of things, 
an Empire couch, an item 
from Hipplewhite’s classic 
chisel, and another from 
Sheriton’s prettier shop ; 
some superb and many ; 
coloured Japanese prints, 
and, writ on the wall in 
charcoal, Emerson’s lines : Re oy 
“ Life is too short to waste 
in critic peep or cynic bark, 
quarrel or reprimand, ’twill 
soon be dark; up, mind 
thine own aim, and God 
speed the mark!” Three 
or four tiers of small land- 
scapes (which are, in the 
opinion of many, Robert 
Fowler’s best work), show pa 
an interesting and some 
what impressionistic ex- 

















pression of the mood of 
the moment, and are all A STUDY IN CHALK 
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their proper place—many a casual epigram 
brightens them ; but you must strain every nerve 
in attention as you listen. It is with iterated in- 
sistence, at every point and pause in our conver- 
sation, that he tells me that Japan is all in all to 
him, aught else immaterial. He does not seem to 
have been very much influenced by such examples 
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in short, the desire, ambition, and scheme of a 
man’s life. 

At Munich the appreciation of English art has 
grown amazingly during the last decade. Certain 
leaders of what is known for convenience as the 
Newlyn School, though now a mere historic phrase, 
the Pre-Raphaelites, the Glasgow School, Albert 
Moore, Lord Leighton, and 
Burne-Jones are deities in 
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““UNDER THE HOLLOW-HUNG OCEAN GREEN" 


FROM A PAINTING BY ROBERT FOWLER, R.1I. 


(In possession of Evnest Seeger, Esq.) 


of modern mysticism as Fernand Khnopff, and 
others of that school, but he speaks with enthusiasm 
of such pictures as the Belgian’s Sphinx and 
Animalism and the Angel, and 1 think they 
have counted for something in his evolution. 
Before an end is made of the conversation, I 
have learned the intricate mechanism, the dis- 
content with the done, the eagerness about the 
to-do, the sentiment of latent poetry, the sub- 
lying symbolism, something uncanny and eerie, 
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the new Munich mytho- 
logy ; but one of the most 
favoured of all is Robert 
Fowler, and from Munich 
he has been exhaustively 
monographed, an honour 
which he shares’ with 
Watts and Burne-Jones. 
At the Champs de Mars, 
of late years, his can- 
vases have attracted atten- 
tion, and his name now is 
seldom absent from the 
catalogue. 

Mr. Fowler’s own con- 
ception of himself is inter- 
esting ; he sits, he says, like 
a spider in his corner, 
spins his web, the gossa- 
mer threads of its fantasy 
capturing new art ideas 
east and west, north and 
south, wherever man reads 
or writes, paints or sings, 
thinks, breathes, or has his 
being, especially in Nippon. 
It is not by misadventure 
that I omitted in my de- 
scription of the work-room 
the noble piano which do- 
minates the outer chamber. 
The painter is absolutely 
idolatrous of music, it is 
the joy of joys, and mistress 
of his life. Though he has 
never touched the ebonies and ivories, nor any 
contrivance for the production of harmonious and 
dulcet sound, he is a splendid judge both of 
composition and execution; and rarely alone, espe- 
cially on Fridays, he draws to his painting-room 
much that there is of genius and youth, in 
whatever form expressed, in Liverpool ; especially 
the great but as yet unknown musician, vocal or 
instrumental ; and if the truth were known, there is 
many an artist—I use the word in its broadest 

















“THE COMING OF APOLLO.” 
FROM A_ PAINTING’ BY 
ROBERT FOWLER, R.I. 
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sense—who doubtless owes his ultimate triumph 
to Robert Fowler’s generosity, praise, and rousing 
exhortation in the dark hour when the world was 


deaf and blind to him. 


Some four or five miles from the studio at West 








‘ STARTLED ”’ 


Derby, Mr. and Mrs. Fowler find a home. Of 
hospitality and kindness one may only make hint 
in a thing so dignified and businesslike as a mono- 
graph upon a talented painter. The walls of the 
drawing-room are covered with many minute and 
beautiful water-colours from various hands; kake- 
mono’s and articles of vertu from Japan abound. 


A charming -and very attractive collection of 
sketches by Alfred East, McColl, and Fred Hall 
is here; and a host of quaintly whimsical and 
most artistic things by David Woodlock, go well 
with the Japanese series. A portitre on the door 


FROM A PAINTING BY ROBERT FOWLER, R.I 


of palest blue rich silk on which the light plays 
a thousand winsome tricks,—a bird, jewelled 
with scarlet, sits on branches of red-brown, which 
spread in ever-varying fashion; it is surely one of 
the most beautiful decorative fabrics that ever left 
the Mikado’s isles. In the dining-room you re- 
member a capital head and shoulders of the 
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A Man of Liverpool and his Art 


host, and still more a grey and black full-length 
of Mrs. Fowler, who gave Maurice Greiffenhagen 
a rare opportunity of handling an excellent sub- 
ject in the mode Whistlerian. Every room, 








‘‘THE STREAMLET” 


steps down, representing, of course, Dawn or the 
Coming Day. In the foreground of the composi- 
tion are the Muses nine—Mr. Fowler refuses to 
label them ; those furthest back rise joyously with 


FROM A PAINTING BY ROBERT FOWLER, R.1 


(In possession of Ernest Seeger, Esq.) 


in screen or other detail, bespeaks something of 
Japan. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of Fowler's life was 
occasioned by the success at the Royal Academy 
gained by his painting, Zhe Coming of Apollo 
(see page y1), which I consider to be quite 
his best effort. In this work the advancing 
Apollo, beautiful in the strong light of beyond, 


extended arms, others seem still half asleep ; and 
again, some are just on the eve of realising what 
has happened. The figures are draped and semi- 
draped, and are all variously loveiy. I give it as 
my deliberate and well-considered opinion that 
the feminine figure nearest the spectator was the 
most gracious and the nearest to perfection of all in 
the Academy. A cascade falling from the higher 
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Hermann Obrists FEembroitdered Decorations 


ground makes music through the entire canvas. 
The colour is mainly a soft and suppressed green, 
all things being within its narrow range, shape 
and rounding being given by much subtlety of 
nuance and restrained chiaroscuro. But in most 
artistic relief the first maiden and many of her 
sisters wear the poppies of sleep, an indescribably 
delicious red, which is the painter’s own mono- 
poly ; and this he repeats all the way back in 
fainter echoes in a curious, mystic, Japanese, 
step-like way. Autumn Evening, which was in the 
New Gallery, is a beautiful all blue nocturne, with 
the orange lights of a town burning beyond the 
silent water. It is valuable as demonstrating a 
brilliant versatility ; but it was badly hung at the 
exhibition in question. To attempt to analyse 
it would be absurd. An amiable pessimism seems 
to be the ground-note of every Fowler canvas—fan- 
tastic, romantic, neurotic and picturesque. With 
subtle and intangible gradations of colour and tone 
he gets the relief and modelling of his figures, and 
only with complete balance of tones and a perfected 
scheme of colour does he lay aside a satiated 








EMBROIDERED TABLE CLOTH, DESIGNED BY HERMANN OBRIST 
EXECUTED BY BERTHA RUCHET 
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brush. I do not know what position Fowler may 
ultimately take in art; but I feel assured that the 
qualities I have enumerated, and others which are 
peculiar, individual and unique, must gain for him 
the highest rank, and we should not leave it to 
foreign nations to determine his position for us. 
ROBERT JOPE-SLADE. 


ERMANN OBRIST’S EM- 
BROIDERED DECORA- 
TIONS. BY MARY LOGAN. 


THERE are few people to whom the 
embroideries of Herr Hermann Obrist, exhibited at 
the Arts and Crafts, will not come as a surprise, for 
they reveal unsuspected possibilities in an art 
hitherto accounted trivial, and startle us into taking 
needlework as serious decoration. Here are great 
embroideries, greater perhaps than any that have 
ever been made in Europe. At last they have 
come, and seeing them we are tempted to wonder 
why they never came be- 
fore, for, strange as it seems 
in the face of the great ex- 
amples from the East, em- 
broidery has hitherto been 
an art which few have taken 
seriously. It has been prac- 
tised, and, alas! used too 
often by those who are 
incapable of serious work, 
and who lack brains for any 
fitter occupation or initiative 
to put it to any higher use 
than meaningless ornament. 
But the practice of an art 
always has the unfortunate 
tendency both to make 
people believe themselves 
competent critics in that art, 
and also to limit their appre- 
ciation to what they them- 
selves are attempting to 
accomplish ; and hence the 
one thing these people felt 
that they knew all about, 
was embroidery, and the only 
things in embroidery which 
they noticed and talked 
about were the stitches and 
threads, the knots and 
fringes, and all sorts of acci- 














EMBROIDERY, DESIGNED BY HERMANN OBRIST 


dental details which have nothing on earth to do with 
art, and are mere questions of dexterity or novelty. 
Stitch, stitch, and nothing but. stitch, was the only 


thing ever heard about when 
embroidery was discussed. 
As to invention, it never oc- 
curred to them. Most of 
them got their inventions 
ready made, while the few 
who had originality, copied 
flowers or grasses, the works 
of the old masters, or even 
of the new ones. For all 
these reasons, of course, em 
broidery among us, even 
when’ it : has risen. above 
mere’ “ fancy : work,” has 
never become a genuine art ; 
for it may be set down as an 
axiom that nothing which 
merely reproduces an exist- 
ing art form is by itself an 
art. The reproduction of 
mere pictures in embroidery, 
whether done at the com- 
mand and after the cartoons 
of Botticelli, or of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, can no more 
be the art of embroidery, 
than the exact  repro- 
duction of Raphael’s 


EMBROIDERY, 


DESIGNED BY 


Transfiguration 
mosaic. 
But such has not been Mr. Obrist’s conception of 
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is the art of 


BERTHA RUCHET 
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his art. His embroideries are copies of nothing, 
not even of nature, and although, as mere needle- 
work, they surpass anything that has been ad- 
mired in the old embroideries, they do not stop 
short there. He makes of embroidery a great de- 
corative art, perhaps one of the greatest. A screen 
of his, a wall decoration, a panel, a rug, or a chair, 





DETAIL OF ‘‘ DRAGON FLY ' HANGING, DESIGNED BY HERMANN OBRIST 


its production by manifold threads, as well as that 
peculiar subtlety of outline which is one of the 
most fascinating characteristics of low relief. All 
these possibilities have been taken advantage of in 
Mr. Obrist’s work. Skill in threading and weaving, 
in varying the thickness of strand from the finest 
gossamer to the boldest cord, and the surfaces 
from the smoothest plane of 
glossy colour to the most 
elaborate field of furrows and 
cross furrows, is possessed by 
his executant, Mdlle. Berthe 
Ruchet, the director of his 
Munich atelier. No means 
by which light can be cun- 
ningly ensnared in crossed 
lines of thread or silk is un- 
known to her, and together 
they have not hesitated to 
spend many months in ex- 
perimenting to get the right 
stitch for a particular design. 
Not only the workers’ indus- 
try and ingenuity have been 
constantly taxed—this is not 
unfamiliar to us— but a 
genuine artist’s creative taste 
—and this is the surprise !— 
has been active in the choice 
of every detail of handling. 
While matters of mere dex- 
terity and skill which, laud- 
able as they are, call for 
nothing more than patience 
and ingenuity, are familiar to 
us in a thousand forms, and 
excessively boring, except to 
those who practise the art, 
the question of what Mr. 
Obrist has succeeded in mak- 
ing of needlework is of great 
interest to us who do not in- 


EXECUTED BY BERTHA RUCHET tend to imitate his work but 


is not merely a pattern, like any other, that happens 
to be embroidered, but something that could only 
be done im embroidery. For in no other form of 
art is there the same opportunity for getting relief 
combined with the most subtle variations of texture 
and colour. With the needle, touches of gold and 
silver thread can be introduced that will make a 
given line or surface live afresh at every point, 
while the modelling of the stitches can give all that 
shimmer of colour that comes from relief and from 
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merely to enjoy it. He has 
raised it from paltry ornament to important de- 
coration. Instead of giving us meaningless patterns 
mechanically applied, without regard to anything 
except the size and shape of the space to be covered, 
instead of giving us bad substitutes for easel pictures, 
he has always borne in mind the principle, undeni- 
able but generally held platonically, that decoration 
is meant to decorate something. He has seen that 
embroidery, like any other decorative art, must 
extract and present to us the significance of the 
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object it has to decorate. And this he always 
succeeds in doing, although never in obvious 
manner, like a door-mat with “ Welcome” or 
“Cave Canem” upon it. He has, let us say, a 
portfolio or book-cover to decorate, what is the 
function of such an object? The purpose of it 
being to Ao/d, he decorates the surface not with a 
spray of apple-blossoms or a bunch of violets, such 
as we see to weariness in fashionable shop windows ; 
not with an imitation iron clasp, which would be 
obvious and absurd, but with some clinging, lichen- 
like form that grips it with the firmness of a grow- 
ing thing, or with some delicate but tenacious stem 
or tendril that clasps it as securely as twisted 
threads of steel. Or, if the problem is a rug for 
the fire, he makes us feel, in the movement of his 
pattern, the swirl of air drawn up into the chimney, 
and the snap and lick of the flames that rush after 
it. Even the crackling of the wood, its dark 
colour against the fire, and the earthy odour of the 
smoke, are all suggested by tangled roots, like fibres 
torn up from a peat bog. For the covering of a 
bed he makes a decoration like a fleece, which does 
not, however, lie there dead and inert, but seems to 
hover and flicker over the couch with something of 
the caress of little tongues of flame, that cannot 

help suggesting their warmth. Then how the 
general pattern, with all its sparkle of detail, flows 

down and sinks away to rest in reposeful lines! 

For a border to a breakfast table-cover, he has 

imagined an exquisitely balanced and delicate 

pattern of swaying stems bearing a wreath of fresh 

pink flowers, with here and there a hardy green 

shoot that seems to be pushing up from the soil to 

drink the dew of the early morning and catch the 

first raysof the sun. A ficture of the sunrise would 

have been obvious, but this suggestion, so full of 
gaiety, of green young plants and upspringing 
flowers, would put one into the best of all moods 
for beginning the day. 

But even when the first necessity of decorative 
art—appropriateness—has been met, there still 
remain these formal elements common to all the 
plastic and graphic arts, the elements of colour, 
line, and composition. In all these respects Mr. 
Obrist’s embroideries fully satisfy everything we 
might await from an artist with such talent for 
appreciating the just relation between an object 
and its decoration. Of his colour we have already 
briefly spoken. As to line, never once do we find 
his line mechanical or flagging. From beginning 
to end it is alive and vibrating with energy ; not for 
a second does it let the attention falter or grow 
slack. Never do we find in his embroideries the 
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bane of all needlework, the suggestion of the thing 
which has been affixed, like limp tape, to the 
surface. Everywhere the line moves freely, and is 
as detached from the background as if it were 
firmly erect, springing out of the soil. What 
vigorous life in the thorn-tree, whose branches 
shoot out with such buoyancy that they set the 
golden blossoms shivering! The Pertschenhieb—that 


And as with his line, so with his composition. 
In every case the eye seizes with a minimum of 
effort the general design; it is not tempted to 
wander, nor is it allowed to hurry over any of the 
beauties of detail. It never sinks to obvious sym- 
metry ; one part can never be read off as a mere 
repetition of another. Every one of the reproduc- 
tions, which can do no justice to the originals, 





DETAIL OF ‘‘ TREE’’ HANGING, 


blue and gold panel suggested to the artist, as the 
name indicates, by the lightning-like flick of a whip 
—has the endless continuity of line and spring of 
curve of some fascinating monster orchid. The 
oat-heads of the small hand-screen sway as if 
caressed by a gentle breeze. The cloudlet of 
silvery winged dragon-flies in the pale green panel 
convey the same impression of undulating move- 
ment as Keats’ lines: 


Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

Among the river sallows, borne aloft, 

Or sinking, as the light wind lives or dies 
102 
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whose beauty, like that of all genuinely decorative 
works, of course depends on their precise colour 
and size, at least illustrates the artist’s genius for 
composition, the Pettschenhieb perhaps more strik- 
ingly than any other. The lines which stray in 
twisted roots at one end and fantastic tendrils at 
the other, the piercing shafts that drive through the 
springing curves, do not draw away the attention, 
for they are all contained within the ideal space, a 
rectangle, which the eye takes for granted at the 
first look, and within whose limits it is content to 
follow the summons of the forceful line. But 
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imagine for a moment a single one of these lines 
carried a couple of inches further! The vision 
would be torn from the comfortable space in which 
a resting-place has been made for it, and would be 
turned adrift over the whole ground. Whenever it 
tried to nestle back in comfort this disturbing line 
would pull it out into the waste again. Or let us 
take the delicate little pattern of oat-heads, where 
a distinct impression of rounded space is conveyed 
with no less speed and ease. Think of one of the 


APPLIQUE WORK, DESIGNED BY HERMANN OBRIST 

two sharp leaves on the outside, or both of them, 
carried on upward. The same feelings of unrest, of 
dislocation and of uncertainty would follow. Picture 
to one’s self the leaf among the buoyant stems on 
the breakfast-table cover set an inch lower or an inch 
higher. The poise of the whole plant, its grace of 
spiral windings, would be instantly disturbed. It 
would topple over, and lose its upward rhythm. 


But these embroideries are not things to admire 
in galleries and talk about afterwards, they are 
things to live with. They do not, like most pic- 
tures, tell us a story which only stops boring us, 
because, although it remains on our wall, we stop 


seeing it ; they are not like the miscellaneous dric- 
a-brac which it is an infinitely greater pleasure to 
buy than to possess ; they are things to hang on our 
walls, to lay on our floors, to cover our chairs and 
tables with, things which can never tyrannise and 
never become indifferent. The power and move- 
ment of the lines cannot but stimulate our relaxed 
energies in a thousand subtle ways, hidden from 
our consciousness, and tone our nerves up to the 
point where fatigue passes over into rest ; colour 


EXECUTED BY BERTHA RUCHET 


such as this cannot help having its deep soothing 
effect ; and such harmonious yet varied composition 
must keep the attention from restless, vexed wander- 
ing. And they have an even further merit—they 
would not easily keep house with objects of inferior 
beauty! Wherever they were introduced, they 
would tend to bring everything up to their own 
level, so that instead of being surrounded, as most 
of us are, by forms at the best indifferent (and to 
sensitive people positively depressing), instead of 
seeing in our furnishings nothing but unsympathetic 
shapes and dispiriting lines, the things our eyes 
fell upon would soothe, caress, stimulate and 
fortify our nerves. Mary Looan. 
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TUDIES BY LORD LEIGH- 
TON. 


THE promised exhibition of sketches 
by Lord Leighton, which will be one of 
the most important of the shows organised by the 
Fine Art Society for the winter season, will have a 
particular interest, because it will serve as a more 
or less complete record of the artistic intentions of 
his life. In his sketches he put down in a com- 
paratively irresponsible manner the thoughts and 
ideas about his work which came to him day by 
day. These rough notes, as so many of them are, 
served really as illustrations of the workings of his 
mind. They were intended solely for his own use, 
as reminders to himself of matters which he pur- 
posed to turn to subsequent account. Being of 
the nature of private memoranda they were un- 
affected by any considerations of public opinion, 
and represented quite frankly the particular im- 
pressions which he had received and the manner 
in which these impressions were active to influence 
his conviction. ‘Their purpose was to provide him 
with a history of his own opinions, and to give him 
a stock of material upon which he could depend. 
In them whatever idea came to him was tested and 
analysed and compared in its different aspects, so 
that the form it finally took was that one which 
resulted from an elaborate process of balancing 
and sincere consideration. He could see by refer- 
ence to them the stages through which his thought 
had gone before it definitely assumed the form in 
which it appeared pictorially before the public ; 
and by collating the results at which he had arrived 
in each stage he was able to feel sure that the 
subject to which he was giving its final expression 
upon canvas was one with which he was thoroughly 
acquainted, and one of which he understood all 
the possibilities. 

It is fortunate for every one who is interested in 
his work that it was his habit to store up these 
many memoranda. None of his finished pictures, 
necessarily influenced as they were by other con- 
siderations than those of pure wsthetics, could 
show so adequately the nature of his artistic belief 
as these rough jottings and rapidly expressed in- 
tentions. They give us the chronology of his 
artistic conviction, and prove what was the manner 
of development through whick he went both in 
thought and practice. Among the many hundreds 
of them which have been preserved it would be 
possible to select a series which would give vividly 
enough evidence of every change in point of view, 
and every variation in mode of observation that 
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came to him between the enthusiasms of his youth 
and the more settled and formalised beliefs of his 
maturer years. From beginning to end, however, 
such a series would sound one dominating note— 
that he was emphatically a worker, an artist whose 
characteristic was that infinite capacity for taking 
pains which is held to be the main attribute of 
genius. 

In his boyhood, and when he first arrived at 
man’s estate, he seems to have concerned himself 
far more than he did later on with individual 
character, and with laborious formalities of technical 
expression. The studies, most of which have to 
be assigned to this period, of heads, hands, and 
feet, of plant forms, and of architectural details, 
show that he was at first convinced of the need of 
rendering what he saw with extreme minuteness. 
He drew then with pencil, with a very fine point, 
and made his outlines exquisite in their delicacy 
and exactness. They were, as is often the case in 
the work of a young artist, to some extent lacking 
in sympathy and animation, because his mind, less 
trained than his hand, led him to delight in the 
opportunity of being skilful in statement rather 
than subtle in suggestion. He was then literal, 
eager to be accurate, anxious to leave no loophole 
for any accusation of carelessness; and he had not 
advanced far enough in his art to be dissatisfied 
with mere detail that formed no part of a larger 
scheme. As he went on, however, his view en- 
larged. The patience for laborious expression of 
comparatively uninteresting matter diminished, and 
in its place came the desire to use his preliminary 
study less independently, to make it in fact a 
means to a more important end rather than an 
absorbing object in itself. With this change of 
intention grew up, as well, impatience of any 
medium which would cramp him in rapidity of 
realisation. His studies were becoming simply 
preparatory exercises, and his object was then to 
complete them with all reasonable speed so that 
he might get to work upon the more engrossing 
efforts for which they served to clear the ground. 
So he substituted for pencil more responsive 
materials, black chalk and wash, working on tinted 
paper so as to save time in arriving at the relation 
of the various tones. Indeed, by the variations in 
the material and paper may be to some extent 
established the dates of his sketches. To drawings 
in fine lead pencil on ordinary drawing paper, 
succeeded pencil or chalk sketches on a kind of 
rough sugar paper often with shadows washed in 
and with high lights of Chinese white. These 
were followed by a combination of black and 
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The Arts and Crafts 


white chalks on blue paper, and in the latest stage 
of his work he used the same materials upon 
brown paper, aiming at a very full effect of light 
and shade. 

Among these sketches and studies are more or 
less complete sets of drawings for nearly every 
picture he painted. For the larger compositions 
like the Daphnephoria, The Garden of the Hes- 
perides, or Cymon and Iphegenia, there are scores 
of notes ; for smaller groups like Wedded, Rizpah, 
The Spirit of the Summit, or The Bracelet, there 
are many tentative and experimental attempts as 
well as elaborate drawings from the nude and 
draped figures. For the two wall paintings at 
South Kensington Museum, and for the music- 
room decorations which he executed for an Ameri- 
can art patron, there are careful working drawings 
settling every debatable point and preparing him 
for uninterrupted attention to the more serious 
technical necessities of the finished works, It is 
interesting to see from these studies how long the 
idea for many of his paintings remained in his 
mind before he undertook the labour of actual 
production. For years he seems to have been 
pondering over this design or that, taking them up 
from time to time to decide some question which 
in the interval for thought had seemed to him to 
call for solution. 

Telling as they do the history of his works it 
would surely be as well if some of these sets of 
drawings could be preserved in one or other of the 


public galleries where they would be available for 
reference. Certainly the complete series prepared 
for the Arts of War and the Arts of Peace should 
find a permanent resting-place at South Kensing- 
ton, where their educational value would be best 
appreciated and their local interest would be most 
completely felt. By the courtesy of the Fine Art 
Society we are able to reproduce a selection from 
these studies, which will be supplemented next 
month by some further examples. 


HE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION, 1896. (SECOND 
NOTICE.) 
THE second notice of the Arts and 
Crafts may fitly begin with the too few contribu- 
tions of Mr. George Frampton, who, did not his 
modesty forbid, might quote the reply of the proud 
lioness who had been rebuked for her limited pro- 
geny, and say, “ True! but each one isa lion.” For 
his work in connection with Mr. Harrison Townsend, 
already illustrated, and the two other items here 
reproduced, stand second to nothing in the show. 
The screen (293) has been already described and 
illustrated in THE Stupi0, but so fine an example 
of gorgeous decoration deserves renewed apprecia- 
tion. It is curious to find many worthy people 
objecting to it on the ground that it is too ornate 
to live with. It might not become a cheaply fur- 
nished drawing-room, but if it were given an 
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environment, say a room finished entirely in white, 
with but a few pieces of equally dainty furniture, 
there would be no question of living with it. 
Black and white could convey no hint of its beauty. 
Except a wish that the panels instead of being flat 
oil paintings had been worked upon in raised gesso 
and encrusted with gems to raise them to the key 
of the rest, we can find no point for criticising it. 
On the balcony of the central hall, a portion of 
a frieze modelled in relief and coloured, with 
FTonesty for its theme (see page 117), is a charming 
instance of the conventional treatment of plant- 
form. The curious semi-transparent seed-vessels 
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of the flower so oddly named, are most happily 
treated. The various planes of the discs them- 
selves impart great variety to the frieze without 
impairing the unity of its effect. The legend in 
incised letters which runs behind the “trunks ” of 
the little trees, can hardly be deduced from the 
fragment shown. 

Another work, the AZusic panel, has already been 
seen in cast silver as one of the doors of a cabinet. 
Here it appears in fibrous plaster, coloured some- 
what vividly; but by no means too richly for 
placing amid appropriate surroundings. The illus- 
tration suggests a “spotty” effect, which is not 
apparent in the original. Colour, as we all know, 
often secures a “breadth” which a black and 
white version loses entirely ; and in this case the 
extremely difficult task which confronted the photo- 
grapher has not escaped a certain disaster, in the 
undue prominence of the details about the key- 
board of the organ, and the decoration of the 
chest whereon the trumpeters stand. 

The placques in Hammered Silver (page 119), 
by Mr. R. Catterson Smith, after designs by Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, Bart., are so well represented by 
the illustrations given here that it is unnecessary 
to add a word, even of praise, for the very faithful 
manner in which their worker has preserved the 
spirit of the artist’s design. ° 

The only regret raised by Mr. R. Anning Bell’s 


contributions this year is that they are so few.. 


True that there are nine entries in the catalogue, 
but three of these, 460, 609, 615, refer to one 
work, Zhe A/tar Book, and two others to a book- 
plate, and a school certificate, both dainty and 
delightful, but naturally of secondary importance. 
The Cheruds’ Heads, a plaster relief coloured, was 
illustrated in the first volume of ‘THe Stupio, and 
is too old a favourite to necessitate a re-assessinent 
of its value at this date. 

The Altar Book, published by Mr. Berkeley 
Updike, of Boston, U.S.A., is a really notable pro- 
duction. Without dragging in a comparison with 
the Kelmscott books by way of exalting its merits, 
it may be praised very heartily ; but al! the same, 
the build of the whole volume is obviously 
founded on the style Mr. Morris revived, and 
therefore must be considered as an imitation. 
Now, there are those who think that one who takes 
an existing theme and works it as well, or a shade 
better, is entitled to as high praise as its model 
deserved, or possibly even higher. But this view is 
too commercial to be applied to art; a designer 
who perfects a bicycle or a sewing-machine may 
be as great a benefactor of his species as the original 
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HAMMERED SILVER PLAQUE . 
DESIGNED BY SIR I BURNE-JONES 


EXECUTED BY R,. CATTERSON SMITH 


inventor, although that is an open question; but 
in art, fine invention should always be held to be 
the most important quality. It may be said, and 
not untruly, that the Kelmscott Press books were 
founded on previous models ; but it would be safe 
to offer the familiar £ 1000 challenge of the adver- 
tiser, to any one who should unearth an early book 
so precisely built upon the Kelmscott Press lines 
as is this sumptuous quarto. 

But to state the plain facts so openly does not 
cast any reproach upon the artists. Mr. R. Anning 
Bell, when he accepted the commission, was un- 
aware that his drawings were to be enclosed within 
heavy ornamental borders, and unless rumour is 
inaccurate, several of his original designs had to be 
re-drawn in bolder fashion to preserve the balance 
between the frame and its picture. How good they 
are, the two examples (pages 122 and 123), reduced 
here by the necessity of the page, will prove. 
They must needs be regarded as his most serious 
efforts in illustration. As the reproductions will 
convey a better idea than any description could 
hope to impart, they may be left unconsidered. 

The borders by Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue, with 
some of their owls and other animate details, seem 


a trifle incongruous, considered as modern decora- 
tion to a missal. It is true that precedents still 
more discordant could be found; but the naive 
taste that employed grotesque adjuncts in connec- 
tion with sacred themes jars upon us to-day when 
it is a conscious effort that has been employed. In 
themselves, considered solely as border designs, 
they are full of vigour and display a really fine 
sense of decoration. Mr. Goodhue, founder of the 
short-lived Xnight Errant, the most satisfactory 
of all the magazines which sprang indirectly from 
The Century Guild Hobby Horse, is one of those 
in whose hands the decorative movement in 
America upon the lines of our own Arts and Crafts, 
may be shaped to worthy ends. Already he has 
done no little ; and if his name be at present un- 
familiar to many English artists, those who know 
him best realise how fully he is in accord with the 
principles they cherish. 

In the same book the heraldic designs upon 
copper, by Mr. C. W. Sherbourn, are masterpieces 
of their sort, but fail to harmonise with the rest of 
the book. The delicate precision of the graven 
line is out of place among the bolder designs 
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which imitate the woodcuts of old German masters. 
As a piece of fine press-work the volume is notable, 
and the good taste which marks every detail of its 
production is not jeopardised by the few items 
which are open to criticism. 

Nothing, so far, has been more rigidly conserva- 
tive than the taste of card-players. In early days 
the faces of the paste-boards Gringonneur devised 








PORTION OF A FRIEZE 


-JONES 


to amuse the mad King Charles, repre- 
sented actual people; and as their use 
spread many deviations from the original 
models found acceptance. But fora long 
time past all attempts to modify the 
quaint creatures emblazoned upon the 
court-cards have proved abortive. Mr. 
Anning Bell in his designs has been sin- 
gularly careful to avoid too radical 
changes, and from a distance his charm- 
ing conceits might be mistaken for the 
orthodox devices. But as you study each 
one, not merely do you find graceful 
figures have replaced the archaic royalties 
who have reigned so long, but that a 
wealth of pleasant fancy has been lavished 
upon the details of their costumes. The 
designs are an excellent example of 
originality fettered by very strict limits, 
and in their way obvious illustrations of 
the difference between true originality 
and false. It is a sweeping charge often 
brought against the Arts and Crafts, that 
its designers are all imitative ; here is a 
crucial test. Mr. Bell has confessedly 
imitated the ordinary pack of cards, and 
yet his designs differ from their prototypes 
in every quality essential and non-essen- 
tial, except the primal factor of utility, 
which, in this instance, is concerned with 
the broad effect of the pattern, so that its 
main features shall appear familiar to a 
player, and its real novelty be only discerned after 
careful inspection. 

A portion of a frieze, designed and executed by 
the professor and students of the Municipal School 
of Art, Liverpool, is full of beautiful work ; yet the 
** swags,” both in scale and colour, seems to mar 
its perfection. The figures are excellently placed, 
and full of that curious distinction which Mr. 


SMITH 





DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY R. ANNING BELL AND STUDENTS OF THE LIVERPOOL MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART 
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DESIGNS FOR A PACK OF CARDS BY R. ANNING BELL 


Anning Bell imparts to his most graceful creations. 
The detail of the costumes and of the accessories 
is certainly delightful, the flowers are as charming 
and as new as anything he has done; but yet one 
cannot help feeling that the said “swags” are 
unduly prominent in the section shown. It is 
quite possible that in the completed frieze this 
detail would not merely fall into its proper place, 
but prove to be the connecting link which brought 
the whole procession into unity. For it is always 
safe to give the benefit of the doubt to the designer, 
who sees in imagination the effect of the whole, 
whereas a spectator can be impressed only by the 
fragment before him, and may be incapable of 
supplying the missing parts even in fancy, and so 
escape entirely the aim of the artist’s work. 


A beautiful panel in coloured relief, Zhe Cup 
of Water (page 124), is the final contribution by Mr. 
R. Anning Bell to the present Exhibition. Grace- 
ful in design, accomplished in its modelling, and 
singularly harmonious in colour, it is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the series of similar works which did 
more to establish his fame among artists than any 
other of the many objects which he has produced. 
For few things owe so little to their predecessors as 
this delightful coloured relief, based upon fine early 
Italian work. They have copied nothing, but re- 
embodied new motives and new ideas as freshly as 
Della Robbia and the rest expressed their fancies 
without reference to previous work. It is with 
genuine pleasure that one finds Mr. R. Anning Bell, 
the popular and widely known craftsman, is as 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR “THE ALTAR 
BOOK.” BY R. ANNING BELL. 


(Exhibited by Berkeley Updike) | 





















































ILLUSTRATION FOR “ THE ALTAR 
(Exhibited by Berkeley Updike) BOOK.” BY R. ANNING BELL. 
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devoted to his art as when he was “ undiscovered ” ; 
success has not found a victim in his case, and to 
withstand popularity is a vital test of a true artist. 
Within the limits he has set himself, he proves his 
mastery easily and un- 
affectedly. Already a 
too-faithful group of dis- 
ciples are imitating his 
manner ; but in none do 
you find the curiously 
spontaneous charm of 
their model. Easy read- 
ing is hard writing, ac- 
cording to a popular 
saying ; and the apparent 
carelessness, using the 
word in its original sense, 
of Mr. Anning Bell’s 
work, is not the result 
of mere agility and dex- 
terity alone. 

Mr. Nelson Dawson’s 
work bulks somewhat 
largely in the index of 
the catalogue, where 
eight numbers stand 
against his name, and 
two are accredited to his 
wife; but not so largely 
as in the roll of honour, 
for these ten works are 
conspicuous for the 
qualities that make for 
Art and Craft alike. A 
notice of this year’s Ex- 
hibition might almost be 
compiled with paste and 
scissors employed upon 
a set of THE Stupi0, did 
not good taste prevent 
one “cutting up” this 
magazine either meta- 
phorically or actually to 
concoct a new article 
from the fragments. But 
so much has been already 
said of Mr. Nelson Daw- 
son’s masterly handling of metals and enamels, and 
some of the actual objects here have been already 
selected as the text for eulogy, that bare reference 
will suffice. As lately as December 1895, many of 
the ‘Dawson Enamels” were illustrated in these 
pages, one being a companion roundel to the 
Honesty which is seen in a case of enamels (by 
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‘“THE CUP OF WATER.” 
BY R. AN 
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Mrs. Dawson) in the West Gallery, and another 
the whole of the tablet, Heraldic Device in beaten 
steel and champlevé enamel (see page 127), of which 
the panel alore is reproduced here. 

But the very beautiful 
trowel in wrought steel, 
silver and copper, and 
its leather satchel, de- 
signed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dawson, who were 
assisted in the execution 
by S. Cope and C. Otta- 
way, is here seen for the 
first time. The two il- 
lustrations give some 
idea of the admirable 
design of this fine work, 
but its colour is not even 
suggested. The absence 
of this quality, which it 
is the whole purpose of 
enamel to display to an 
extent that only a 
stained-glass window can 
rival, is also felt keenly 
in the illustration of 4 
Christening Casket in 
Wrought Steel with En- 
amels (page 126), a verit- 
able piece of metal 
work, not merely in 
material, but in struc- 
ture, which needs but to . 
be contrasted with the 
average box that con- 
tains “the freedom of 
the city” bestowed by 
various corporations on 
various heroes, to make 
you realise how entirely 
it is above the tradition 
of the day in such 
things. The very dainty 
cup onastand with cover 
PANEL ot COLOURED RELIEF (graciously lent by H.M. 
NING BELL . 

the Queen), also illus- 
trated here (see page 

127), is a beautiful thing no less perfect in 

form than in colour. A large bowl in beaten and 

wrought copper on a pedestal is a most new and 
beautiful shape. Owing nothing to extraneous ad- 
dition, it is one of the best things in wrought metal 
which the revival of the craft so long debased 
has yet produced. A fine triptych in steel and 
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enamel is far too complex to be described here. 
The superb red whereon the sonnet is inscribed, 
and the lustrous blues and greens of the side 
panels are examples of Mr. Dawson’s mastery of 
the difficult material in which he works. Itisa 
pleasure to see how firmly both he and Mrs. 
Dawson have grasped the possibilities of metal 
and the right class of designs for the translucent 
pigment they employ. Already South Kensington 
Museum has acquired some specimens of their 
skill, and it would be strange if public bodies 
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propriety under the latter heading, for Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee has a most happy knack of setting more or 
less precious stones in unexpected places, as, for 
example, in the handles of ladles or spoons, the 
feet of salt-cellars, the exterior of drinking cups 
and the like. Although the Dish-cover here 
illustrated (see page 130), may look remarkably like 
the ordinary domestic variety in black and white, 
in the actual object it is as far removed as any 
of the articles destined to fulfil the same utili- 
tarian purpose could well be. Apart from the 























CHRISTENING CASKET IN WROUGHT STEEL WITH ENAMELS 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY NELSON AND EDITH DAWSON 


entrusted with commissions for testimonials to be 
presented to celebrities should overlook the ad- 
mirable specimens of English craft which are now 
placed within their reach. 

A whole number of THE Stupio might be 
devoted to illustration and description of Mr. C. 
R. Ashbee’s many contributions this year. Yet, 
numerous as they are, not one could be spared from 
the exhibition, and they occupy but five entries in 
the catalogue. This apparent contradiction is 
owing to the fact that they are mostly pieces of 
metal-work of small size, and more often actual 
jewellery. Indeed, with a very few exceptions, 
almost all might be classed with some show of 
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proportions, which are good, and the curves of 
its section, and the handles, which show vivid 
appreciation of the simple grace obtained by 
direct treatment, its beauty is mainly of colour and 
texture, and these qualities escape the photo- 
grapher. But the three silver spoons, the pierced 
bowl, and the five pieces of table-ware, which are 
illustrated, will suffice to prove that if sober criti- 
cism gave place to rhapsody it might almost be 
justified. For Mr. Ashbee gains an effect of superb 
richness in the right way. That is to say, he 
knows when to be silent, when to let the broad 
sweep of undecorated surface prepare you for the 
final ornamentation which heightens the beauty of 
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of affectation—of the pride 
that apes humility. It is 
quite possible that this 
structure is destined to re- 
ceive some painted decora- 
tion; certainly at present 
its modesty is rather un- 
duly self-evident. A very 
beautiful Chest stained 
green, with metal lacquer 
spots of colour, is one of 
the most satisfactory objects 
in the gallery, but it owes 
so much to colour that it 
would be useless to repro- 
duce it in monochrome. 
CUP, BEATEN COPPER AND CLOISONNE ENAMEL The jewellery of Mr. C. 
BY NELSON AND EDITH DAWSON . . 
(Graciously lent by Her Majesty the Queen) BR. Ashbee’s design, which 
“a7 is here illustrated in ten 
examples, is not less im- 
the object, instead of hiding it underneath a super- portant than the table-ware. Of all shop win- 
fluous mass of applied decoration. In the Pierced dows to-day the jeweller and silversmith (if he 
Bowl (page 130), one of the most elaborate confine his wares to modern products) is least 
pieces, how much plain sur- 
face is left? Even in the 
three spoons, the simply Pi OE AE Fi TA os BE ie SS 
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twisted handles and the’ 
severe outline of the bowls 
keep the elaborate decoration 
to its rightful place, subsi- 
diary to the main form. The 
covered sugar basin which 
stands second in the row of 
five pieces (page 128), is a de- 
lightful instance of elabora- 
tion gained by the design of 
the essential parts, without 
an inch of applied pattern. 
In other words, you feel that 
its beauty is due to the one 
who invented its shape, and 
to the one (whether the same 
person or not) who translated 
it; not to an engraver, or a 
painter, who took the finished 
structure as a basis on which 
to exhibit his own skill. 
Simplicity carried danger- 
ously near triteness is evident 
intheMusic Cabinet(No. 261), 
although by fine proportion 
and excellent craft it may be 


quoted as an example that HERALDIC DEVICE IN BEATEN STEEL AND CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL 
BY NELSON AND EDITH DAWSON 





rarely escapes the reproach 
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JEWELLERY AND METAL 
WORK TABLE-WARE. BY 
C. R. ASHBEE. 
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SILVER SPOONS 


likely to arrest a lover of fine design. In storming 
this citadel, entrenched behind precedent and 
fashion, and guarded by the follies and caprices of 
that most vulgar people, the art-less rich, Mr. 
Ashbee has started a forlorn hope, which will 
arouse the sympathy of every reader of Tue 
Stup10o. We can but hope that every one whose 
means permit will do his best to support a move- 
ment towards beauty in these needlessly degraded 
industries. It is a reproach to our wealthy country 
that its most costly products are beyond question 
the most hideous, that its devices in precious 
metals and jewels are, as a rule, not the least bit 
better than those produced in cheap imitations. 
You have but to realise Mr. Ashbee’s intention, 
as evidenced in these designs, to discover that 
gold and silver, jewels and less precious stones 
need not be vulgar; that fine substances well 








DESIGNED BY C. R. ASHBEE 


employed are capable of becoming artistic to the 
highest degree. But they do fail to “look their 
cost,” they do mof shout across a room that they 
are worth so much sterling, even if their metal 
was melted down and their stones unset. Hence 
they are likely to find many enemies. But until 
a still more simple vulgarity finds favour, and 
bank-notes or current coins are displayed as 
articles of personal adornment, one dare not hope 
that the real vulgarity of the inartistic jewellery in 
vogue to-day will cause people to discard it. The 
crusade is in the hands of the few who appreciate 
beauty, and if they wish to conquer they must not 
under-estimate the prejudice against their effort. 
Probably nothing in the exhibition has received 
more attention than the Chancel Stalls (page 132) 
from designs by H. Wilson, executed by Charles 


Lask and Co., with the assistance of J. Parkin, 
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any undue sstraining for 
novelty, and a perception 
of the beauty of natural 
growth—as a Japanese 
master of lacquer loved 
to depict it—which rarely 
finds favour among exhi- 
bitors here. A case (179) 
in the West Gallery con- 
tains two Altar Crosses, a 
Chalice in silver and 
bronze, and a Wafer Box, 
designed by the same 
artist, which prove that he 
can employ sumptuous 
colour with as much mas- 
tery as when he works in 
the monotone of wood: 





although, even in the 


SILVER DISH DESIGNED BY C. R. ASHBEE Chancel Stalls, the con- 


which are shown in a corner of the North Gallery. 
The two illustrations supply a very fair impression 
of the main lines of their design. But the ex- 
quisite delicacy of the carving can hardly be 
appreciated in the originals owing to the grain of 
the wood, and is still less apparent in the illustra- 
tions. Indeed, the whole question of the wisdom 
of employing subtle planes of relief in any variegated 
material, whether marble, stone, or wood, is raised 
once again. But if the design of the whole is open 
to difference of opinion, there can be but one re- 
garding its details. Mr. H. Wilson, whose memor- 
able work for Welbeck 
Abbey formed one of the 


trast between the light 

framing and the darker 
panels shows that colour no less than form has 
been relied upon to secure the desired effect of 
variety, coupled with severe restraint. 

A Door of Beaten Brass is also illustrated here 
(page 133); and the reproduction, although it over- 
accentuates somewhat the inequality of surface 
which gives so much charm to the original, at the 
same time shows very plainly how much richness of 
effect Mr. Wilson has gained by ornament that 
occupies a comparatively small proportion of the 
surface of the door. One has but to compare the 
richness of this treatment of a space, with a four- 





most noticeable features 
of the previous exhibition, 
is peculiarly happy in his 
use of floral forms. One 
has but to notice these 
bench ends, or the arms 
of the great Lectern in 
the Central Hall, to be 
conscious of highly indi- 
vidual treatment of semi- 
conventionalised _ foliage 
and blossom. The casts 
for Bronze Gates (84 and 
85), in which, as in the 
Lectern (554), Mr. Wilson 
has been associated with 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, show 
much freshness without PIERCED BOWI 
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CHANCEL STALLS DESIGNED 
BY H. WILSON. EXECUTED 
BY CHARLES LASK AND CO, 
AND J. PARKIN 
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BEATEN BRASS DOOR BY H. WILSON 


fold screen in carved leather, not very far distant, 
to realise once again that a really sumptuous effect 
can only be secured by using decoration in certain 
definite positions. As soon as you apply it to 
the whole surface the richness suffers, and the over- 
decorated piece of work defeats its own intention. 
Mr. Walter I. Cave, whose memorable piano 

forte of 1893 must still be accepted as the model 
whence not a few later designers have started, has 
tried again to solve the problem which aims to make 
“the cottage” a thing beautiful to look upon as 
well as tolisten to. The Piano (537) executed by 
C. Bechstein, and exhibited by Maple and Co., is 
in polished rosewood, with much, perhaps a shade 


too much, ormolu metal work in the form of hinges, 
&c. The chief novelty is in the cupboard-doors, 
which open so as to allow the music-desk to fall 
into place. These doors occupy but half the 
width of the front, so that they fold back quite 
out of the way of the player; the candle-sconces 
also concealed behind the doors, are brought into 
use when required. It is a shape that has more 
than novelty to recommend it, but seems to have 
been designed to please artistic people without 
entirely failing to adapt itself to a room furnished 
in ordinary good taste. Therefore, despite its ex- 
cellent intention, one would like to see the same 
idea worked out more simply, for the obvious ad- 
vantages of its plan do not depend upon any costly 
material or applied decoration. 

A very well planned Oak Settle, by Mr, Walter 
Cave, is exhibited only in a photograph here repro- 
duced (page 136); but the six panels by Mrs. Walter 
Cave which decorate the upper part of the structure 
itself are hung in the West Gallery. As these are all 
reproduced (pages 134 and 135), the subject they de- 
pict need not be described. They are vivid in colour 
as the page of an old missal, and preserve much of 
the simplicity and naive charm of antique illumi- 
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BRASS DOOR-PLATE 





BY WALTER F. CAVE 





BRASS FENDER DESIGNED BY WALTER CAVE 


nation. Frank imitations of a past style as they 


EXECUTED BY W. B. REYNOLDS 


are, criticism is disarmed, and you accept the con- 
vention they reembody with distinct pleasure. 
They are a most pleasant instance of the deliberate 


use of archaic methods well carried out : 
by the same lady, Z’ Amour qui dort au pied d’un 


OW Elaine le diane browerrd a Covey 
Jor the Spied of Lancelot Ove» 


PANELS FOR A SETTLE 
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a panel 








arbre ou les oiseaux chan: 
taient (165), must also be 
commended. 

A most excellent Din- 
ing-room Chair by Walter 
Cave (page 133); a very 
pleasing Fender executed 
in brass by W. Bain- 
bridge Reynolds, and a 
Door-plate, also in brass, 
worked by Walter F. Cave, 
all illustrated here, are 
worthy of more description 
than space permits. 


(Zo be continued). 


STUDIO-TALK 


(From our 
own Correspondents) 


ONDON.—The loss of William Morris, 


great as it is, must not be over-esti- 
mated ; his real work was accomplished 


years ago. 


For it is not the graceful 


and charming designs which flowed so 


readily from his facile hand, not the pictures he 
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fashioned into windows or wove into tapestry 
which will place his name as the most honoured 
among the artist-craftsmen of England. Such 
unique position is his, more from his teaching than 
his personal achievements, great although they 
were. 





For in all great leaders bigotry to a clearly defined 
cause is an essential factor. Compromise and 
catholicity are virtues in individuals perhaps, but 
a general needs be a fanatic and take a narrow view 
of things. Mr. Morris was steeped in knowledge 
of the past, and openly proclaimed indifference, if 
not contempt, for modern attempts at originality. 
He loved archaic words, archaic patterns, and a 
certain sham antiquity which only escaped the 
reproachful epithet ‘‘ Wardour Street,” by reason 
of his amazingly great personality, which made it 
genuine work of its century, although its produc- 





OAK SETTLE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY WALTER CAVE 
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tion was accidentally delayed for some few cen- 
turies. We know that this slavish deference to 
precedent was inspired by sheer humility. He, 
great as the masters he worshipped, would not 
venture to enrol himself as their rival, but was 
always the faithful, loyal disciple, who never deviated 
knowingly from a single principle they had estab- 
lished. 

Fortunately for English art, the fairness with 
which he stated his view, and his continual harking 
back to the spirit and intention of the old work 
rather than its dead form, inspired younger men 
with a totally different aim. He felt honestly that 
all a modern dared to attempt was to carry on the 
work of his heroes just where they left it. Others 
believed more usefully that the truer course was to 
attempt our own problems in the same spirit as the 
old masters tackled theirs; which were quite as 

up-to-date to them as ours 
are to us to-day. 





Therefore, since no one 
could hope again to revive 
the past as he revivified it, 
it is best that his influence 
was unconsciously exercised 
in ways which failed to 
commend themselves to 
him. It is on record that 
he believed that the most 
useful act of his life was 
founding the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings. We feel that 
great as this was, his plea 
for the preservation—nay, 
the renewal of the ancient 
originality of effort, was still 
greater. The men he wor- 
shipped were, as a matter 
of sober fact, iconoclasts, 
as indifferent to their pre- 
decessors’ work as any ex- 
treme nineteenth century 
actualist could be. Early 
English builders hacked 
away the Norman work no 
less ruthlessly than  suc- 
ceeding generations pulled 
down the Early English to 
introduce the various styles 
which succeeded it. 
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So the true appreciation of Morris as a great 
poet, a great artist, and a great social leader, may 
traverse his strongly expressed views upon design 
and style at every point, and yet remain loyal to 
his teaching. For he taught honesty in construc- 
tion, the importance of fine material, and skilled 
industry. You may regard the Kelmscott books 
as only exquisite J7ic-d-brac ; you may declare that 
his carpet designs were mere re-arrangements of 
old motives, his patterns only faithful studies of a 
disciple. Yet the great designer, the great colourist, 
and the superb craftsman remain untouched by 
such criticism, and commands your reverence as 
one who made possible all that we prize, although 
he himself cared no jot for the experiments or the 
achievements which seem to many of us the real 
harvest of the seed he sowed, and the actual out- 
come of the labour he expended so prodigally in 
fighting for the revival of the applied arts in Eng- 
land. In short, it is the vivid artistic personality of 
a great pleader that remains witness for ever; not 
the diagrams he drew to illustrate his argument, but 
the logical conclusions which others have gathered 
from the plea which he advanced so ably. 


The death of such an artist as Mr. George du 
Maurier is felt very much more generally, and is 
the cause of far keener and more immediate regret, 
than would be excited by the loss of a picture 
painter of greater scope and higher degree of 
executive skill. As he devoted himself almost 
entirely to what was really illustration of the social 
events of his times, he became influential in 
a fashion which would have been impossible had 
he expended his energies upon art of a serious and 
permanent kind. The fact that what he did was 
necessarily ephemeral, inspired by the moment and 
meant for the amusement rather than the instruc- 
tion of his contemporaries, gave him an immediate 
claim to public attention. He had to go through 
no slow process of popularisation or of waiting till 
his aims and intentions might be appreciated by 
the people to whom he appealed ; his subjects were 
sufficient introduction, and the footing which they 
gave him was made secure by the manner in which 
he treated them. That he should be seriously 
missed is a necessary consequence of the readiness 
with which he was accepted; he became an in- 
stitution at once and his absence seems the more 
to be lamented because we have come to regard 
him asindispensable. We have yet to see whether 
there is any one else who can continue his work 
with any touch of his fascination. At present he 


seems to have left no one who can treat his sub- 
jects as he treated them. 

The exhibition of the Institute of Painters in 
Oil Colours is notable this year because it con- 
tains a few very good pictures and a quite reason- 
able number of canvases that, without being in 
the first rank, are quite worth looking at. The 
show would, indeed, be an unusually good one were 
its average merit not so seriously depreciated by 
the contributions of some of the older members of 
the society, large works undeserving of attention 
except as examples of what to avoid, offensive in 
their conventionality, and inexcusable on account 
of their absolute lack of proper pictorial qualities. 
The things that are really worth looking at are 
those by men who have not so far forgotten the 
real aspect of Nature that they are content with 
mere mannerism. In Mr. Alfred East’s Apple 
Orchard on the Avon, for instance, and in his 
smaller Autumn Study, there is evidence of very 
sincere study as well as a thoroughly earnest inten- 
tion to gain by legitimate means the happiest ex- 
pression of his individual view. Mr. Austen 
Brown’s October Evening is another picture which 
combines charm of style with real accuracy to 
Nature; and both Mr. Leslie Thomson, in his 
Axmouth and Afternoon on the Broads, and Mr. J. 
L. Pickering, in his Blakeney Hill, prove them- 
selves able to observe intelligently and to paint 
with admirable power. Such pictures as these 
save the exhibition from reproach and give to the 
collection as a whole an air of real distinction, 
which, but for their presence in the Gallery, it 
would certainly lack. The figure painters are 
hardly seen to equal advantage. With the excep- 
tion of Sir James Linton’s Meditation, Mr. W. 
Llewellyn’s Zadour of Love, Mr. F. Markham 
Skipworth’s De/ia, and Mr. Alexander Mann’s 
powerful Portrait of Alfred Ward £Esq., there is 
little to note. A clever sketch, Cigarette, by Mr. 
James Clark, is interesting,and Mr. William Rainey’s 
Dutch Skippers is a by no means disagreeable 
study in low tones ; but what other figure subjects 
have been hung follow too much the accustomed 
lines to be memorable in any particular way. 

At the Suffolk Street Galleries the Royal Society 
of British Artists is holding an exhibition of 
members’ work. It is, on the whole, more satis- 
factory than usual, because it is less stereotyped 
and shows more freshness and variety. Some 
of the contributors, like Mr. Cayley Robin- 
son and Mr. R. C. W. Bunny, touch an un- 
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expected note of romantic invention, and suc- 
ceed in relieving what has hitherto been the 
rather lamentable monotony of ‘ Suffolk Street,” 
by giving us work that is poetic in conception and 
able in treatment. Mr. Cayley Robinson, espe- 
cially in Zhe Foundling, shows himself to be pos- 
sessed of a fine sense of decorative quality. His 
line composition is agreeable, and his colour is not 
wanting in rich harmony. The curious archaicism 
of his style is too obviously sincere to be open to 
the charge of affectation ; it is his manner of ex- 
pressing what he feels and is welcome because it is 
really individual. A more flippant and modern 
school is represented by Messrs. O. Eckhardt and 
J. W. T. Manuel, who are both exceedingly clever 
executants and have the courage of very definite 
opinions. Their vivacity seems to some extent out 
of place in the sober atmosphere of the gallery, but 
it is at any rate a sign of vitality, and, as such, comes 
as a pleasant promise of better things. The best 
landscapes are shown by Mr. G. C. Haité and Mr. 
E. Borough Johnson, both of whom see Nature in 
the right way and interpret her with ability. Deco- 
ration has for its chief exponents Mr. Hamilton 
Jackson and Mr. Reginald Machell, of whom the 
former is solid and literal, the latter fanciful and 
imaginative. 

More than three hundred and fifty drawings have 
been brought together in the galleries of the Fine 
Art Society to illustrate ‘‘ A Century and a Half of 
English Humorous Art.” Such a show is naturally 
extremely valuable, on account of the opportunity 
which it affords of comparing the manner in which 
a great number of notable artists have found in 
comic draughtsmanship the best occupation for 
their capacities. The list of men represented is a 
long one, and includes practically the whole of the 
more prominent pictorial humorists who have 
flourished since the year 1750. A fairly wide view 
has been taken of what constitutes humour, and the 
drawings shown include far more than merely gro- 
tesque productions or illustrations to funny stories. 
Many pieces of delicate fancy are to be found in 
the collection, as well as much work that is, apart 
from its humour, artistic in the highest sense. 





To those who have been unduly elated by the 
progress which has been made in recent years in 
English decorative art, and who have come away 
from the Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society 
feeling that England is a great artistic nation, a 
visit to the recent Exhibition of Wood Carving 
held at the Carpenters’ Hall, will have done much 
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to moderate their enthusiasm. With all the oppor- 
tunities of studying what is beautiful in art held 
out to designers and craftsmen in these latter days 
of the nineteenth century, it is astounding to us 
that the Committee of an important Exhibition 
held in the City of London should have admitted 
so much that is wholly reprehensible in ornamental 
work. Studies of dead game, meaningless designs 
from the Italian Renaissance, copies of poor ex- 
amples from the worst periods of decoration, seem 
to form the me plus ultra of art to the budding 
“‘ carpenters.” 





If the Carpenters’ Company and the Joiners’ 
Company, who have so wisely and with so much 
liberality opened these Exhibitions of Wood Work, 
could extend their usefulness by persuading such 
men as Mr. Richmond, Mr. Frampton, Mr. Gilbert, 
Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. Voysey, to talk to these 
young exhibitors about the art of their craft, we 
might be spared in future the sight of, at least, 
some of the horrors which have been this year 
displayed with such é&/a¢ in the palatial Car- 
penters’ Hall. 





The annual exhibition of the Royal College of 
Art Sketching Club was opened in the Quadrangle 
Building of the South Kensington Museum on 
October 21. The exhibits cover a wide range, 
including classes in various subjects open to both 
past and present students ; and the natural con- 
sequence is that, although much of the work is of 
a high order of merit, it suffers in exhibition effect 
by being overloaded with a great deal that a com- 
mittee of selection could never allow to be hung. 
As, however, the object of the Club is, very rightly, 
to encourage the efforts of all its members, the 
point is only mentioned in order to prevent the 
conclusion that the exhibition is run on ordinary 
lines. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that for the 
most part the subjects dealt with do not, rightly or 
wrongly, form any part of the course of instruction 
in the College. Not unnaturally, therefore, we find, 
in more than one instance, that, otherwise good 
work is marred by obvious faults which a little 
practice under an experienced artist would have 
easily avoided. Perhaps the most noticeable of 
these is the general weakness of composition in 
landscape. There is an absolute ignorance as to 
the arrangement of foreground ; it is neither—as 
might well be done in sketching pure and simple— 
merely suggested in the manner of a good etching 
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or lithograph ; nor is there, on the other hand, 
any attempt made in the direction of a more com- 
plete and detailed treatment. Too often the artist 
has been content with a meaningless space of flat 
and uninteresting colour which has little or no 
reference to the lines of the composition proper. 





But in spite of these faults—the result of want 
of experience rather than anything else—there is 
much to praise in the exhibition. Mr. Shackleton 
has a most charming 
study of a _ female 
figure in bright light ; 
and among the land- 
scapes in oils Mr. H. 
Watson’s work is very 
dainty; Miss Agnes 
Jones, also, shows a 
set of water-colours 
which are quite good 
and sympathetic in 
colour. 





A series of studies 
in oils by Mr. H. 
Vokes are successful 
attempts at catching a 
grateful note of bright 
colour—a valuable ex- 
ercise, for the  ten- 
dency is too often to- 
wards a mere arrange- 
ment of half-tones ; 
while Mr. Appleyard 
has realised an effect 
of moonrise which is 
almost. masterly, and 
would hold its own in 
any exhibition of 
water-colours. 





LANDSCAPE IN OILS 





Other good work is shown by Miss M. Wood- 
ward, Messrs. Lenfestey, Clifford, Sydney Carter, 
and G. P. Fisher. Mr. A. Hugh Fisher has an 
excellent sheet of studies of birds. The black and 
white is, this year, disappointing; it shows little 
originality or knowledge of technique; but the 
modelling—as usual at Kensington—is of great 
merit ; in this class we can instance the panels by 
Miss Levick, and figures of a Mower by Messrs. 
McLean and Vokes. The etching is also credit- 
able, Miss Hayes and Messrs. Burridge and A. H. 
Fisher having each some good plates. Miss Miles 
has an excellent portrait in oils of one of her fellow 





students ; but this class is not so generally good as 
it might be, considering that it forms part of the 
regular course of the school. On the whole the 
exhibition is interesting, and shows that at Kensing- 
ton there is, at all events, plenty of good material 
full of promise for the future. 





The opening of the Technical School of Arts 
and Crafts, under the auspices of the Education 
Department of the County Council, marks a most 
important innovation 
in art tuition. The 
scheme is planned to 
do what South Ken- 
sington was instituted 
to carry out, not the 
production of painters 
and sculptors, but of 
competent craftsmen. 
Hence, we find be- 
sides provision for 
study from the life- 
model, for painting 
and modelling, that 
rooms are fitted up 
for carving, designing, 
enamelling, jeweller’s 
work, and other sub- 
jects that require not 
merely that the tech- 
nique of the design 
should be adapted to 
the material, but the 
worker should himself 
be acquainted with 
drawing, modelling, 
and colour, as well as 
with the more prac- 
tical aspect of his 
chosen craft. 


BY H. WATSON 


Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby, have chosen a most admirably selected 
outfit of casts, engravings, fine embroideries, pieces 
of pottery, metal, and other specimens of ancient 
work. They have been selected, obviously, for 
their vital bearing upon modern design, and are 
not limited to the Italian Renaissance, nor to any 
definite period, but embrace fine class work of 
all times and schools. Among the instructors 
are Mr. Roscoe Mullins (sculpture), Mr. Fisher 
(enamels), Mr. Margetson (painting and design), 
Mr. C. W. Whall (stained glass). The building 
is large and admirably lighted. It is intended 
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to give individual instruction only—so that no 
classes will be included in the scheme. The 
school will be open in the day and the evening, 
and the fees, which average a penny a day, are still 
less expensive for those whose wage is below a 
certain level. 

Mr. Arthur Dicksee has been appointed Fine 
Art Commissioner for Great Britain for both the 
Copenhagen _Inter- 
national Exhibition, 


and the less known painter William McTaggart, 
that they saw art in a new light. 

The aim of the Glasgow men is to embody in 
their work the qualities of decorative form with good 
colour and tone; and to present their impressions 
of nature or subject in a painter-like manner, giving 
only the essential points and leaving alone the 
trivial details of “added facts.” No two painters 
of the group can 
justly be described 





1897, and the Ten- 
nessee Centennial 
Exhibition, 1897. 





The etchings and 
water-colour draw- 
ings illustrated in 
the October number 
of THe Stupio in 
connection with the 
review of Mr. C. J. 
Watson’s work, were 
kindly lent for the 
purpose by Mr. 
Robert Dunthorne, 
of the Rembrandt 
Head, Vigo Street, 
W. 





LAS- 
GOW. | 
—It is 
within 
recent 
years only that the 
art world has be- | 








come aware of the 

vitality and power 

of a group of paint- 

ers closely identified with Glasgow, and generally 
known as the “Glasgow School.” ‘The initiatory 
impetus was given to the new movement by Mr. W. 
Y. MacGregor, a painter of many parts, and one 
who has always been very thorough in his artistic 
labours; but the fact that greater knowledge of, 
and intimacy with, the works of the best painters 
of other countries was a factor in the development 
is beyond doubt; for though some of the group 
subsequently worked in the ateliers on the Con- 
tineni, others again have not studied outside of 
their own country, and it was only through their 
familiarity with the works of such masters as 
Velasquez and Whistler, Constable and Corot, 


LANDSCAPE IN WATER-COLOURS 
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as being similar, for 
each one shows a 
distinct personality ; 
but there is a com- 
mon sentiment in 
the result which is 
perhaps the _ key- 
note of their 
strength; and more- 
over each one dis- 
plays the great gift 
of selection. 


One of the paint- 
ers of the group who 
is not so well-known 
by the many as his 
achievements _ de- 
serve is Mr. George 
Henry. By the few 
he has always been 
appreciated, and 
within recent years 
he has become a 
power, for in what- 
ever he attempted 
or accomplished 
there has been a pro- 
nounced personality 
in spite of the fact that he is a comparatively 
young man. His progress has been the logical 
outcome of perseverance and hard work, coupled 
of course with talent of no mean order, especially 
for designing and draughtsmanship. He is an 
artist first and foremost in whatever he does or 
says, and his feeling for colour, evident enough 
at first, becomes with each successive year more 
and more prominent. 


BY AGNES JONES 





By continual application he has acquired a fine 
mastery of brushwork, treating his subject, whether 
portrait, landscape, or figure composition, whether 
in the medium of the aquarilist or in oils, with a 























“THE FEATHER BOA.” BY 
GEORGE HENRY, A.R.S.A. 
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proper knowledge of the limitations of the one or 
the possibilities of the other. 





A notable point in his early career is that he did 
many drawings on wood for mechanical purposes, 
and even designed circus bills, waxwork advertise- 
ments, &c., for the public hoardings. After 
this experience he had time to devote himself 
to the more ambitious desires of picture paint- 
ing, and for a time studied and executed a 
number of pictures at Brig o’ Turk, a locality 
in the Highlands of Scotland, where were settled 
at that time a number of artists, such as Crawhall, 
Walton, and Guthrie, who have all been closely 
allied in their artistic sympathies. 

The first large picture I remember of Henry’s 
was a landscape entitled Head of Holy Loch, ex- 
hibited in 1882. The work showed excellent tonal 
qualities, a reticent colour scheme, though the 
subject was one of flat lands and water in strong 
sunlight. The picture of Henry’s, however, about 
this period that displayed more uncommon qualities 
than any of his other work 
was a landscape of trees, 


characteristic of the man that he can pursue his 
work with energy, no matter how unpropitious the 
circumstances. 

Unfortunately Henry had a serious illness which 
for some time militated against his doing any art 
work whatever. But in February of 1893 he went 
with Mr. E. A. Hornel to Japan, and there the 
two artists made a stay of some eighteen or 
nineteen months, which were productive of a 
number of interesting studies of life, its customs, 
landscape, and the many incidents of its festivals 
and tea gardens. The work he did in Japan 
is all instinct with an excellent perception in 
the realisation of material which in its picturesque- 
ness was a revelation to him. Many of his Japanese 
subjects were painted in water-colour, of which 
medium, as I have said, Henry is a very capable 
exponent. Several of these drawings he has ex- 
hibited, but so far not as a collection which, no 
doubt, will come by-and-by; and one which I 
would recall is A Japanese Belle, reproduced in 
THE Stupi0 of December 1894. 





the foreground filled with 
long bulrushes and grass, 
the whole scene lit with 
strong autumn sunlight. 
The full colour and deco- 
rative yet true feeling of 
the work was quite excep- 
tional in so young a 
painter. About 1883 
Henry’s art underwent a 
change, for at this time he 
seemed to strive more for 
a purely decorative than 
natural interpretation of 
nature in his landscapes, 
and during these years he 
did a number of pictures 
which were practically ex- 
periments, and he ulti- 
mately destroyed them. 








What result he has ar- 
rived at in his work of 
to-day, and what success 
he has had, is due entirely 
to these experiments 
which, while not alto- 
gether successes, were not 
entire failures, and it is 





““THE MUSHROOM GATHERER 


BY GEORGE HENRY, A.R.S.A 
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Coming now to his more recent work, we find 
Henry showing his accomplishment and versatility 
by painting portraits, in addition to subjects demand- 
ing more than a superficial knowledge and insight 
into the interpretation of life and character. His 
portraits of children are veracious without being 
mere studies, and inthe treatment of backgrounds 
and accessories he is charmingly tasteful. In all his 
work Henry has shown, as I have said, power and 





RUSSELS.—Some time ago THE Stup1o 
reproduced the decorative paintings 
ordered by the municipality of Bir- 
mingham from the ablest students at 
the School of Art in that town. 

Following this example the Communal Council of 
Antwerp has just approved a scheme for the practi- 
cal encouragement of the young prize-winners in the 
Academy of Fine Arts there. The painter, Frans 
Van Kuick, who carried out 
the reconstruction of “ Old 
Antwerp,” which was the 
success of the 1894 Exhi- 
bition, has made the follow- 
ing proposal, in his capacity 
of échevin, or Sheriff of Fine 
Arts in the town of Ant- 
werp :—‘* That the com- 
munal executive give in- 
structions that the decora- 
tion of one or two class- 
rooms in the communal 
schools be entrusted annu- 
ally to several of the most 
talented among the students 
at the Institute of Fine Arts. 
The most promising pupil 
in the department of archi- 
tectural decoration to be 
selected to work in colla- 
boration with the student 
chosen for the figure paint- 
ing, and the pair to work 
out the ensemble of their 
scheme together.” By this 
means painters and archi- 
tects will be brought into 
touch at the outset of their 
careers, while still students. 


“THE STRAW HAT” BY GEORGE HENRY, A.R.S.A. Working together in this 


versatility in his technique and colour arrangements, 
and, within later years,an uncommon perception in 
the selection of subject, while interpreting his motif 
with a fine feeling for decorative quality of line and 
colour masses. In many of his pictures, too, he 
has displayed ability to treat them in a purely 
naturalistic manner, but always with a thoroughly 
appropriate sentiment. He has never, properly 
speaking, had any scholastic or academic art 
teaching, but has derived all his knowledge from an 
intuitive ability to perceive the fine things that nature 
and the work of other painters have revealed. 
D. M. 
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way on the same task, the 
results will be of double value, inasmuch as they 
will serve for the instruction of the school children, 
after having been a source of exercise and instruc- 
tion to the students in the higher grades of the 
Institute of Fine Arts. 

As a sort of compromise between the poster and 
the ex /ibris, both greatly in vogue at the present 
moment, M. Crespin has introduced a little adver- 
tisement-placard, less minute in point of execution 
than the book-plate, and more subdued in style 
than the poster. His inventiveness and his pre- 
cision are valuable qualities in work of this kind. 
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A philanthropic institution, known as “La 
Feuille d’Etain,” recently organised an exhibition, 
and succeeded in securing the assistance of several 
of our sculptors, who sent specimens of their tin- 
work, which are now on view in Brussels. Among 
these interesting productions a special word of 
mention is due to M. J. Dillens’ Za Fortune, to 
M. Gaspar’s majestic Zigre, to M. Hérain’s expres- 
sive Martyre, and to M. Samuel’s Za Mele. Other 
graceful pieces of work of various kinds, beautifully 
chased dishes and plates and so on, are to be sold 
for the benefit of the charity. 





Victor Lagye, the painter, and Professor at the 
Institute of Fine Arts in Antwerp, who died recently, 
was the pupil and friend of Henry Leys, whom 
he assisted in his superb decorative paintings in 
the Hotel de Ville, Antwerp. 





Within the last few years Victor Lagye had been 
engaged on an important piece of decorative work, 
which consisted in executing an order received 
from the town of Antwerp, to paint for the Salle 
des Mariages in the Hotel de Ville, a series of 
large canvases depicting the history of the nuptial 
ceremony in the various ages. He lived to com- 
plete his work with entire success. 





The art exhibition season has just been inau- 
gurated here by a display of work at the Musée 
Moderne by members of the new society, known 
as “Le Sillon.” In this well-appointed little 
“Salon” are several works of interest. One can- 
not fail to note a reaction against some of the 
ultra-literary and over-scientific experiments of re- 
cent years; but this reaction itself has in some 
instances been carried to excess, and owing to an 
injudicious use of materials, especially varnish, a 
great number of these works look like pictures 
“faked ” by unscrupulous dealers. 

M. Gustave M. Stevens, however, who designed 
the poster announcing the exhibition, sends work 
remarkable for freshness of colouring and sincerity 
of workmanship ; and M., Janssens, in his interiors 
and in his portrait, like M. Verdussen in his land- 
scapes, displays very delicate gifts. MM. Bastien, 
Blick and Toussaint all show talent, but they are 
evidently working under the influence of an older 
colleague, and there is far too much of the virtuoso 
about them. M. H. Meunier exhibits some pains- 
taking drawings, and M. Mignot sends the two 
posters recently reproduced in Tue Strupto. 


Mr. W. E. F. Britten was the only foreign artist 
invited to exhibit, and his display, interesting 
though it may be, is hardly what one had hoped to 
see. One misses especially those charming decora- 
tive studies in which his characteristic style is dis- 
played to so much advantage. 





M. Hankar, the architect, who is a member of the 
“Sillon” Society, is not represented at the exhibi- 
tion ; but he has lately completed the installation 
of a shop in Brussels, with M. Crespin as his deco- 
rative collaborator. Nothing of its kind so charm- 
ing and at the same time so practical has ever been 
done here before. The scheme is tasteful and 
subdued, with the rare distinction of being novel 
and yet not altogether English. The warm tone 
of the mahogany is in perfect harmony with the 
bluish-greens and the pale yellows in the carpet, 
the ceiling and the frieze, the chestnut leaves in 
the latter forming the chief ornamental mof/ij. 





A lecture on William Morris was given quite 
recently in connection with the “ Sillon” exhibition. 
There wasa very large audience to hear M. Fernand 
Khnopff speak on the subject of the deceased 
English artist and poet. 

F. K. 


ARIS.—A collection of thirty canvases 
by Paul Gauguin is being exhibited 
at the Vollard Gallery in the Rue 
Lafitte. Although these pictures de- 
serve little notice on their merits— 

unless a studied dizarrerie be the sole aim of art— 
one cannot pass them by in silence, owing to the 
enthusiasm, the rapture even, they have caused 
among certain critics, and in certain art circles. If 
we are to believe his admirers, the name of Paul 
Gauguin should rank among those of the greatest 
artists of the world. What are Chardin and Wat- 
teau, Delacroix and Ingres, all the Barbizon School, 
Puvis de Chavannes—what are all the glorious 
names in French painting? Simply nothing in 
presence of this extraordinary artist! ‘“ Extraordi- 
nary” is indeed the word by which to characterise 
him. 





Finding nothing in this poor old civilised world 
of ours worthy of treatment, Paul Gauguin betook 
him to Tahiti, “whither he went”—to quote one 
of his panegyrists—‘“that he might forget us, and 
devote himself solely to his artistic predilections. 
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For amid the artificial display, the narrowness, of 
our western civilisation his expansive, nature-loving 
spirit was cramped and spoiled.” 





This is all very well; but I must give a graphic 
illustration of what this “extraordinary” artist has 
brought back from his place of exile. It is some- 
thing which cannot be described in words, for 
happily there are no words ugly enough to express 
the monstrous hideousness of these pictures. 
‘What a pity,” once exclaimed M. Prudhomme, at 
an exhibition of paintings, ‘“ that these confounded 
artists have coloured all this beautiful white can- 
vas!” And the same remark inevitably rises to 
one’s lips on seeing M. Gauguin’s chaotic col- 
lection. 





In it may be found the full realisation of all that 
is to be achieved by a mad fancy, allied to the most 
absolute ignorance, incoherence and want of 
form. Really one has no inclination to go to 
Tahiti, after having seen it through the medium of 
M. Gauguin’s pictures. The people of the country, 
male and female, are simply human animals of the 
most repulsive type. Even in painting they are 
terrifying—just lumps of black flesh glistening in 
the sun, without shape or dignity, mere bundles of 
dirty linen, formless and inert. And all around 
is a demented sort of Nature—slabs of crude 
colour intended to represent sky and sea and trees. 





Give a child a palette and some paints and this 
is how he would represent what he saw around him. 
Nothing more coarse, more unreal, more loud could 
be conceived. Not a half-tone anywhere. The 
boldest colours join without intermingling, and 
without the slightest regard to their surroundings. 
It is all a sort of inharmonious chaos, with here 
and there a vague form, intended for a human 
being, or a frog, or a skinned cat—one hardly knows 
which. Even if the colours were beautiful and 
clear and clean it would not be so bad. But 
they are quite the reverse. One would think they 
were mixed with coal-dust, which has run and caked 
into dirty patches. And this is what the admirers 
of this mad, extravagant rubbish call “ideal art ;” 
this is what they style “symbolist, synthetic, sub- 
jective and decorative.” 





M. Gauguin is not content with being a painter 
—though that were flattery enough in itself !—but is 
also by way of being a sculptor into the bargain. 
He carves on cocoa-nuts and gourds, and on these 
ridiculous substances appear snouts intended for 
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human faces, while the bodies of his strange 
creatures are mere puffy, pudding-like excrescences. 
It is all inconceivably atrocious; but ask his wor- 
shippers, and they will tell you that Gauguin is the 
Michael Angelo of to-day—and beware of contra- 
dicting them, but you would run the risk of being 
stoned! 





A strange sign, all this, of the taste of a certain 
“ enlightened ” class in France at the present time. 
A strange disease, which happily has left most 
minds untouched, but one which, it seems to me, 
is worth noting now that the opportunity has 
occurred. 





Fantin-Latour is an artist of remarkable poetic 
fancy, and the most delightful imaginations spring 
from his supple art. Romantic in his ideas, and 
very modern in manner, his beautiful dreams find 
perfect realisation in the lithographs in which he 
excels. A subtle and yet a very healthy art, his 
translating as it does, with grand simplicity, the un- 
real into work of real charm, with all frankness and 
sincerity. As witness this Pastorale of his, one of 
the latest of his lithographs, which gives an excel- 
lent idea of his refined and delicate manner. 

G. M. 


OLLAND.—Holland is actually a very 
important art centre. I say Holland, 
because Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and The Hague are so close 
together, that nearly every exhibition 

held in one of these towns is repeated in the others. 
Still The Hague, by the presence of the most cele- 
brated Dutch painters, like Israels, Jacob and 
Willem Maris, Mesdag, &c., and by the consider- 
able number of artists living there (about one 
painter per 700 inhabitants !) may be considered 
the principal centre in the country. Two important 
art clubs exist here: “ Pulchri Studio” and the 
younger “‘ Kunstkring.” In Amsterdam, a powerful 
society is “Arti et Amicitia,” which is just now 
organising an exhibition of Dutch pictures at the 
Academy of St. Petersburg, and in Rotterdam a 
new and very active art-club is organising exhibi- 
tions also, while Utrecht and other provincial towns 
are showing a revival of importance. 





The summer season, now finished, was rather an 
important one. After a poor triennial exhibition 
at the Hague, there followed a brilliant exhibition 
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of the Dutch Water-Colour Society. Dutch water- 
colours have a special fame, and perfect samples 
were exhibited there. The ever youthful Josef 
Israels, the Marisses, Neuhuys, Josselin de Jong, 
Blommers, Verster, and many others showed 
splendid specimens of their art. 





During October, “ Arti et Amicitize ” at Amster- 
dam held its annual autumn exhibition, in which 
some remarkable pictures were shown. Here 
Th. de Bock had a broadly treated decorative 
picture, a landscape of harmoniously combined 
composition ; four splendid Breitners ; two figure 
subjects of Haverman, among them a young girl 
with blue-black hair and pink lips, called Zhe 
Nasturtion ; a portrait by Thérése Schwartze, and 
some by Th. Molkenboer of striking technique 
inspired by some of the Primitives, are also worthy 
of mention. But the most important works of this 
kind were the portraits by Jan Veth. They are, not- 
withstanding their hard aspect, of a really un- 
common acuteness of expression, and very strong 
and impressive in their dry, old Germanlike style. 
Among the other works I noticed good specimens 
of Bastert, Hart Nibbrig, Onnes, Karsen, Kever, 
van der Maarel, Willem Maris, Wally Moes, Oyens, 
Poggenbeek, Wysmuller. Marius Bauer, however, 
with eight water-colours, makes ¢he success of the ex- 
hibition. This very original, clever and most distin- 
guished painter-etcher, who proved himself a perfect 
illustrator of Flaubert’s and Villers de I’Isle Adam’s 
refined prose, has gained the bi-annual gold medal 
given by the Queen Regent to the most remarkable 
younger Dutch artist of the last two years, with his 
Cathedral of Milan, Agia-Sophia, and Coronation 
of the Tsar. 





Just before this exhibition, the Rotterdam Art- 
Club had a very choice show of water-colours, a 
loan exhibition of uncommon interest; and _ re- 
cently at the Hague Mr. Preyer, an art dealer of 
Amsterdam, exhibited very perfect work by Mauve, 
J. and W. Maris, Blommers, Israels, Kever, Gabriel, 
&c. ; whilst at the “ Kunstkring ” there have been on 
view some very interesting decorative “ cretonnes” 
after designs by Duco Crop, amongst them some 
very distinguished motives of swans, printed in 
many delicate colours. 





These brief notes will show that in our small 
country there exists a powerful art-life. Next month 
I hope to say something of the revival of decorative 
art in Holland. 

Pu. Z. 
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UNICH.— The peculiar nervous 
delicacy so remarkable in the 
embroidery designs of Mr. Her- 
mann Obrist is especially notable 
in his sculptured works. A foun- 

tain and trough recently executed by him in white 
marble, of which a portion is shown in the illus- 
tration upon the opposite page, is especially 
characteristic of his genius. Nothing could be 
more dainty and fairy-like than the exquisitely 
modelled figures of the startled nymphs, con- 
trasted as they are so cleverly with the rough, 
shaggy bear and his rocky cave. Mr. Obrist’s 
talent is one of much individuality and of rare 
charm. 


ERLIN.—As seems only natural, the 
German schools occupy the largest 
space in the Art Exhibition : Berlin, 
Dresden, Diisseldorf, Karlsruhe, 
Munich, and Weimar, some of which 
are again divided into Art Association and Seces- 
sion camps. The Munich Secession, however, 
which was the first to form, and, almost alone for a 
number of years, by a series of brilliant exhibitions, 
proved that people could paint in Germany, is 
entirely unrepresented. Owing to this defection 
we are deprived of several rooms which in former 
years rose incontestably above the others, by the 
plenitude of good and distinguished work therein. 
It must be owned that it is very difficult to speak 
of the Berlin rooms, which should be one’s first 
duty. One is reluctant to criticise and find fault 
with everything, especially as there is no want of 
critics who praise Berlin painting to the skies. 
But can it be taken seriously when, for instance, 
the many-sidedness of its mo/ifs in landscape 
painting is held up as a virtue? I would far rather 
see our landscape painters choose as their exclusive 
subjects the sombre and cheerless features of our 
native soil, instead of continuing to reproduce over 
and over again, in the most matter-of-fact fashion, 
the “ pretty” scenes they do not understand. 


Our best artists are conspicuous by their absence. 
Menzel is represented by well-known works in 
the historical section; but there is nothing by 
Liebermann. The others, who frequently have 
offered us something better than mere “ pot-boilers,” 
have, for the most part, sent in very poor specimens 
of their work. Leistikow, for instance, who exhi- 
bited last winter several excellent and poetic scenes 
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of northern snow-clad landscape, has degenerated 
into a curiously mannered style, so that it is diffi- 
cult for even his warmest admirers to follow him. 
Skarbina’s great picture A//er See/en—* All Souls ” 
—a churchyard scene, with the graves adorned 
with candles, possesses undoubted merit ; but the 
sorrowing widow in the foreground reminds us 
somewhat too strongly of a fashion-plate, and one 
cannot get rid of the impression that the artist has 
placed her in that position in order to show off his 
technical skill in the various reflections of light 
playing upon her features. 





Ludwig von Hoffmann is an artist of remarkable 
capacity, whose pictures—only appreciated perhaps 
by a small circle, including, however, several 
eminent art critics—are overwhelmed with scorn 
and jeering by the ‘ masses.” He has been 
residing for a number of years at Rome, and 
having spent the summer at Capri, has chosen for 
his theme the ever-present wonders of Italian 
landscape. 





His /dy// represents a meadow near the seashore, 
with massive clumps of trees in the distance, and 
white evening clouds, edged with red, crowding on 
the sky. One feels the warm air and the soft 
breeze which plays lightly with the dark red 
frock of the girl standing close to the shore. The 
upper part of her fresh young body is nude, as are 
the feet, and she is twisting up her hair as she 
slowly steps along. On the ground before her lies 
a youth, his right knee drawn up, and his right arm 
hanging carelessly over it, while the left arm rests 
on the ground. Although the drawing is not 
faultless, the boy is a thoroughly typical represen- 
tation of the transition stage between youth and 
manhood. Figure and landscape alike suggest a 
sense of Spring, of vitality, of health. Does that not 
suffice for a work of art? Does it not “ represent 
something,” as the public always asks? Any one 
with the least imagination, however, does not ask, 
but feels with the artist, and is silent. Hoffmann 
also exhibits a Sonnenuntergang or “ Sunset,” similar 
to the Zargv, which we saw last year at Munich. 
This work gives the fullest proof of his high capa- 
city as a landscape painter. 





Mention must be made of the one picture by 
L. Dettmann, whose modern tendency has this 
good quality, that it may be understood by all. 
Lebensfriihling— Life’s Springtide ”—shows a fresh 
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greensward and trees in bloom, the sun shining 
joyously on the Angels who are playing with a 
little child, and gathering flowers for him. The 
whole picture is at once true and charming: no 
small merit in these days when so many artists 
think they are faithful to truth only when repre- 
senting unpleasant subjects. 





A real pleasure has been afforded to all art 
lovers by the two rooms containing the works of 
the Karlsruhe painters. Very quietly a little colony 
of artists has been formed there who deserve our 
fullest attention. This is really the only choice 
collection of German art seen this year. Schon- 
leber, whose only exhibit, Herdststiirmein Rapallo, 
again gives proof of the old power. The broad, 
yellowish-grey torrent, foaming along, the greyish- 
black walls, the red house under a sombre sky—all 
this is as true to nature as it is excellent in colouring. 
In addition to Schonleber and Hans von Volk- 
mann there are many more names which might be 
cited in connection with those Karlsruhe rooms, in 
which scarcely a single picture leaves us unmoved ; 
but it is sufficient to repeat that a group of artists has 
been formed at Karlruhe whose works deserve our 
unstinted admiration. 





When we consider the work sent in this year to 
the Exhibition from abroad—and special stress has 
been laid on its international character—the im- 
pression is unhappily forced upon us that France, 
and in a still more remarkable degree, England, 
are by no means satisfactorily represented. In the 
French Gallery, apart from Boldini’s spirited 
portrait of Adolf Menzel, and some of the land- 
scapes, in a style well-known and admired, there is 
very little to arouse our interest ; while in the Eng- 
lish section we look in vain for many of the artists 
whose work has delighted us in the past, and could 
willingly spare the greater part of the productions 
that take their place. However, Nisbeth’s delicate 
landscapes—purchased by the State—should not 
be overlooked. 





One feels compelled to ask, Do these Galleries, 
which contain perhaps a dozen really notable works, 
give a fair idea of French and English art? And 
if not, why are they displayed? For it must be 
said at once that inadequate representation such as 
this is likely to give German artists, and the German 
public too,a very poor impression of the capa- 
bilities of foreign artists. Is it not greatly preju- 
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dicial to the artistic reputation of the couutries 
concerned that their exhibits should be so inade- 
quate as to convey quite a false impression among 
strangers ? 


The great interest taken by the German public in 
foreign art is strikingly shown by the remarkable 
number of purchases made in the Spanish and 
Italian Galleries. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that good work is any too plentiful here. 
Quite the reverse. What we see here we have been 
accustomed to see for years past, and the eye has 
long been weary of it. Anyhow they may serve to 
adorn the drawing-rooms of their good, easy pur- 
chasers, these pretty little bits of genre, almost ali 
alike, whether they depict a christening, or a 
betrothal, or a Venetian gondola. And the fact 
that the aggregate of the purchase-money for these 
works is 600,000 marks—plainly showing the 
spending capacity of the art-loving public in Berlin 
—might well be worth the consideration of other 
foreign painters. 


The averageof the work from Holland is excellent, 
if not particularly fresh. It speaks eloquently of the 
high standard of merit generally prevailing there, that 
while the production is almost uniformly good, there 
is very little difference in style between the work of 
this or that artist. Israels sends an undoubted 
masterpiece—one of the finest works exhibited— 
in his picture called Ankersauswurf, or “ Casting 
Anchor.” Among the painters who have devoted 
themselves particularly to seascapes, there is none 
who can convey as he does the impression of the 
penetrating moisture of the sea air. One would 
think that water was the artist’s natural element. But 
the full extent of his genius is only realised when 
one examines the two ships labouring through the 
waves—quite masterly in their truth and vividness. 
Many other works in this Gallery demand atten- 
tion, but space admits only of the mention of 
Bosse and J. Maris, both admirably represented. 


G, G. 


ERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 

The first thing an Englishman does in 

in a new country is to start a news- 

paper. An ordinary method of found- 

ing an up-country Australian township 

is to layouta race-course. In the Australian Colonies 
the earliest aspiration towards the higher civilisation 
has always been the endowment of a Public Library 


and a Botanical Garden. These two are quickly 
followed by a Natural History Museum and a 
Public Picture Gallery, around which there ulti- 
mately grows up a Government School of Art, fol- 
lowed eventually by local Art Societies and travel- 
ling scholarships. 





Several hundreds of thousands of Australian 
sovereigns have thus found their way into the 
pockets of famous English artists during the past . 
half-century, from the National Galleries of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, Adelaide, Bendigo and Bal- 
larat, and from private mansions, whose wealthy 
owners have been thus educated by this possession 
of public treasures of Modern Art. 





The latest example is the El Dorado of Western 
Australia, or as she is beginning to be more generally 
called “ Westralia,” a name originally invented bythe 
necessity of the electric cable, which limits words 
to ten letters, or else charges double rate. The 
capital city of Perth, seven or eight days’ distant from 
Melbourne by mail steamer, has for many years 
possessed its Public Library and a very interesting 
Museum. It is the Australian fashion to combine 
Library, Museum, and National Gallery under one 
trust, and of this trust, in Perth, Sir James Lee- 
Steere, the Speaker of the House, is the Chairman. 
Originally a merchant-seaman and a pioneer of the 
Colony, Sir James is a man of high culture and 
broad sympathies. The old heathen philosopher 
regarded the riches which are dug out of the earth 
only as the incentives to evil ; but the rulers of our 
newer West more fitly view their piles of dug-out 
gold as the means of good, and with a splendid 
surplus to their Budget they have started a building 
for a new National Gallery. The walls and roof. 
should be up towards the end of the year, but the 
possession of a few thousand pounds of ready cash 
determined the Board of Governors of the Museum 
not to wait till then for their first pictures, but to 
begin housing them in one of the rooms of the 
Museum-building. 





Sir James Lee-Steere and the Hon W. J. 
Hackett, another member of the Board, accord. 
ingly visited Melbourne last January, and entrusted 
the spending of their first thousand pounds to Mr. 
J. Lake, the manager of the Royal Anglo-Aus- 
tralian Society of Artists, a society which, in three 
exhibitions through the capital cities of the colonies 
during the past five years, has shown to the 
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Australian public about £150,000 worth of British 
pictures, and has widened the field of Australian 
knowledge and taste to the great mutual advantage 
of the English painter. 


The dispersal of several private collections in 
Melbourne was an opportune moment, and the 
first oil-painting secured for the new Gallery was 
appropriately a work by a president of the Royal 
Academy, a kit-kat Portrait of a Lady by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Australians are nothing if not 
loyal—not only to the Empire, but especially to 
the person of the throne. Thus the selection of 
Royal Windsor, by Edward H. Fahey, R.I., as the 
first water-colour, gave a satisfaction of subject 
additional to its delicate qualities of art. The 
third picture chosen was a beautiful little example 
of Bonington, a sketch of Zake Lugano, in com- 
plete preservation. Two larger marine and shore 
paintings by Melbye and Arnold Helcké, an Aus- 
tralian picture by the late Louis Buvelot, and the 
thoroughly Australian episode, called Down on His 
Luck, by Mr. F. McCubbin, of the Melbourne 
National Painting School, with a little genre pic- 
ture by the late J. H. §. Mann, completed the first 
instalment. 


The new pictures reached Perth on the 7th of 
May, and were hung in the next week. On the 
4th of June the First Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ings in Oil and Water-Colours was opened by the 
‘West Australian Society of Arts,” of which Mr. 
Bernard H. Woodward, who is also the secretary 
to the Government Board and the curator of the 
Museum, is the president. Local artists and 
amateurs made a creditable start with 140 sketches 
and pictures, while the numbers in the catalogue 
were raised to 280 by the contributions of resident 
owners, who sent—every man as he was able—an 
interesting loan collection of another 140 pictures, 
representing here and there a famous name. It 
was an encouraging beginning, and great trees in 
Australia have often sprung from very much smaller 
seed. Indeed some account of the National Gal- 
leries of Australia and their possessions of modern 
art, with their standard and extent, surprising in 
such young communities, might be of no small 
interest to professional readers of THe Stupio, and 
I hope at a later date to have an opportunity of 
giving some further particulars on this subject. 


J. L. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Art of Velasquez. By R. A. M. STEVENSON. 
(London: Bell & Sons.) To know a masterpiece 
when you see it is a rare gift. To know why it is 
a masterpiece, technically and artistically, is still 
rarer. But to be able to put the result of this 
double knowledge in clear, vivid English is so 
uncommon a feat that the books which could be 
cited as examples might be counted on your fingers. 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson is able to give you a well- 
ordered analysis of the emotional pleasure excited 
by a fine Velasquez, and to do so with the certainty 
born of personal experiment in the craft that the 
great Spanish master developed so marvellously. 
He is also a writer of crisp, nervous sentences, 
which are built up into paragraphs as irresistibly 
logical as an argument by Herbert Spencer, and 
as readable as the best page of Ruskin. 

Mr. Stevenson has the very rare art of using 
common words in an uncommon way. He does 
not dazzle you by a display of verbal fireworks. 
His method is to talk in a quiet conversational 
monologue—as a host might chat with his guest 
over the walnuts and wine—with a moment’s pause 
now and again to crack a nut or a joke. Nor 
do you at first reading realise how weighty is 
the thought so pleasantly offered you. But, as you 
re-read and analyse the passage that impressed 
you, you discover that its apparent simplicity is the 
result of most dexterous art—the elision of all non- 
essentials and the elegant presentation of the 
irresistible truths which are left. So the sentence 
which at first seemed only perfection of common- 
sense criticism, on later intimacy reveals itself as 
well nigh perfect in its own art. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Stevenson 
uses the great Spanish artist as a theme whereon 
he may spread himself and advance a claim 
to be a higher critic. He prefers rather to revel 
in the beauties of Velasquez, and to gloat over 
the little secrets of style and technique he has 
discovered by patient study of the superb master- 
pieces in the galleries of the Prado and elsewhere. 
His delight is to follow not only the course of 
the painter’s method as he built up those endur- 
ing portraits which makes Madrid the Mecca of 
painter-pilgrims ; but to follow the train of thought 
that governed Velasquez as he worked. As Mr. 
Stevenson repaints the picture before you, touch 
by touch, quite forgetful of his own personality, 
you realise that his aim is to impress indelibly 
upon you, not his own opinion of Velasquez, but 
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the supreme importance of Velasquez, the teacher 
for all time. To do this simply and unaffectedly 
is to have succeeded where scores have failed. 

A Handbook of Art-Smithing. By FRANz 
Meyer. (London: B. T. Batsford.)—The only 
thing about this charmingly produced volume one 
can carp at is the unlucky adjective “ Art” in its 
title. It is really a most excellent manual, crowded 
with examples of ancient work, for the most part 
extremely well selected. The introduction is by 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, and students of his ad- 
mirable manuals of ironwork, know what that name 
implies. Meyer’s earlier volume, Handbook of Orna- 
ment, is also a book that is always proving anew 
its right to be regarded as the most useful reference 
volume on one’s shelves. There is much that is 
new herein. ‘“ Bloomeries,” for instance, is proved 
to be not a slang term for flower-shows, and the 
intricate manipulation of iron and other metals 
reveals a whole domain of unsuspected ignorance. 
The 214 designs are admirable, some few as 
examples to avoid, notably Figs 78, 212; and 
others, by far the larger number, both instructive 
and pleasing. One is sorry to miss the beautiful 
designs of a practical craftsman, Mr. Pepper, some 
of which appeared in Tue Srupio. Indeed, with- 
out undue patriotism, it is open to doubt if 
anything, even in this well-selected series, surpasses 
them for novelty combined with beauty. 

French Wood Carvings from the National 
Museum, Part I. By ELEANOR Rowe. (London : 
B. T. Batsford.)—This portfolio of most admirab!e 
collotypes, edited by the accomplished manager of 
the School of Art Wood Carving, South Kensing- 
ton, needs only to be seen to be purchased by all 
persons interested in the craft, whether archzlogic- 
ally or practically. While deprecating absolute 
copying of old work, either in details or completely, 
the most original designer is one who, steeped 
in knowledge of the past, is able to forget its 
phrases and idioms, and speak for himself in his 
tongue the same truths the older men uttered in 
their own way. The selection is confined to 
examples of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, and includes therefore pure Gothic as 
well as the transitional style of the Cinquo Cento. 

A very well written introduction adds value to 
the selection, as it points out the less evident 
beauties and adds many details of the relief of 
the ornament and the like, which even these 
excellent plates could not impart so accurately. 
Miss Rowe must be weary of praise, yet this 
will cause still more to be bestowed deservedly 
upon her. 


The Bondwoman: A Story y the Northmen in 
Lakeland. By W. G. Cotuincwoop. (London: 
Edward Arnold.)—The author of Zhorstein of the 
Mere, having failed to exhaust his entertaining 
chronicles of the old life in the lake country in a 
single volume, now gives us a second, and does so 
with all the charm of manner and quaintness of 
style that distinguished his previous excursion into 
a very fascinating region. The romantic story is 
well told, and the handy little volume is embellished 
with a pleasantly designed title-page, while good 
taste in printing and binding are conspicuously 
present. 

Shakespeare's Town and Times. By H. SNOWDEN 
Warp and CATHERINE WEED Warpb. (London: 
Dawbarn & Ward. 7s. 6d. net.)—Lovers of 
Shakespeare owe a debt of gratitude to the authors 
of this work for supplying them with a sumptuous, 
and at the same time instructive, souvenir of the 
great poet and the town with which his name is 
immortally associated. The illustrations, which 
number considerably over one hundred, consist for 
the most part of finely executed half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs, and include the Gower 
statue, the supposed original of the Droeshout 
engraving, the Chandos portrait, the Stratford 
portrait and the Davenant bust, in addition to in- 
numerable views of Stratford-on-Avon, and of 
interesting points in the surrounding neighbour 
hood. Such a valuable addition to Shakespearian 
literature should command a ready sale on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Ye Booke of Nursery Rhymes. Set to music by 
Joseru S. Moorat, and illustrated by Pau Woop- 
ROFFE. (London: Bell & Sons. Price 5s.)—As 
the evenings lengthen, and healthy amusement has 
to be found indoors for little people, there is no 
more delightful means of entertainment than _to 
gather them around the pianoforte and teach them 
the old nursery rhymes of long ago. For precisely 
such a purpose this book has been made, and that 
it answers all requirements there can be no manner 
of doubt. Bright tunes with words “ writ large,” 
and clever understandable pictures on almost every 
page will make it a happy possession for many a 
mother with a little family. 

Across the Channel.—From the French ot 
GaBriEL Mourey (London: George Allen). This 
volume forms the second of the “ As Others See 
Us” series edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, and will 
assuredly be found of far greater value than its 
predecessor. It is the outcome of a visit paid to 
this country in the summer of 1894 by a brilliant 
and cultured Parisian critic, whose name will be 
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familiar to all readers of THe Srupio. M. 
Mourey proves himself to be especially in sympathy 
with the Renaissance of Industrial Art in this 
country, and the chapters devoted to William Morris 
Walter Crane, Aubrey Beardsley, Anning Bell, and 
W. A. S. Benson are amongst the best in the book. 
It is proverbial that lookers-on see most of the 
game, and the opinions of so enlightened a foreign 
observer as M, Mourey will be read with advantage 
by every one interested in the developments of 
modern English art. 

Oxford Characters: A Series of Lithographs. 
By WiLL Rotruenstein. (London: John Lane. 
43 35-)—This excellently turned out volume is 
another instance of the cleverness of Mr. Rothen- 
stein whatever be his material. One doubts 
whether the word caricature had not been a more 
exact title. Yet, perhaps, the curious limitation of 
the artist’s sympathy with his subjects just falls 
short of the exaggerated humour which is carica- 
ture, as it does of the finer humour which reveals 
solidarity with humanity. These lithographs im- 
press you as superb testimonials to the draughts- 
man’s skill; but you feel all the time that his 
perhaps unconscious effort was chiefly to show 
mastery of his material, and that the reflection of 
the personality of the sitter was quite of secondary 
importance. So far this has tinged all Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s work, and given it an air of artificiality, 
which is, if more than artifice yet less than art, in 
fact as well as in syllables. No one living could 
could do better than these in similar fashion ; but 
having proved over and over again that he is an 
artist in technique and manner, we are not likely to 
forget it, but can but wish that Mr. Rothenstein 
would. Then, working without self-consciousness, 
his future efforts might astound us ; for from talent 
like his, genius may arise at any moment. 

Directory of Science, Art and Technical Schools. 
By Ray. S. LineHam. (London: Chapman & 
Hall, Limited. Price 2s, 6¢.)—This is the second 
edition of a work which must have taken great 
pains to compile, and which, we gather from the 
preface, is to make its appearance annually. It is 
a much more complete directory than that issued 
last year, and ought to prove useful. We think, 
however, the publishers would be well advised if 
they confined the advertisement pages to the two 
ends of the book instead of interpolating them in 
the text. 

Arthur Boyd Houghton: A Selection from his 
work in Black and White, printed for the most 
part from the original wood-blocks. With an intro- 
ductory essay by Laurence Housman, 1896. 
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(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ld.) 
—This is an age of resurrections ; and it is a sign 
of the pace at which we are moving that we should 
have left so far behind the works of the compara- 
tively recent period of the sixties that there should 
be room for a re-issue of the productions of that 
decade, and that, when presented to us as they are 
to-day, they should bring with them somewhat of 
the savour of novelty. The present revival of the 
cultus of Arthur Boyd Houghton is mainly due to 
the passionate advocacy of Mr. Laurence Hous- 
man, whose own remarkable literary and artistic 
gifts render what he has to say on the subject 
worthy at least of respectful attention. Whether 
the introductory essay he contributes to the selec- 
tions from Houghton’s work or the reproductions 
of the works themselves are the more likely to con- 
vince the sceptical and induce connoisseurs to share 
Mr. Housman’s own enthusiastic admiration for the 
object of his choice it were, perhaps, rash to pre- 
tend to forecast. 

Starting with the pre-Raphaelites, Mr. Housman 
shows how the work of a group of younger men, 
viz., Walker, Pinwell, and Houghton was, in a 
sense, the outcome of, and yet distinct from, the 
earlier work. ‘The later was less literary in tone, it 
is true, but at the same time it set itself to grapple 
with a problem from which the work of the first 
period had practically held itself aloof. The pro- 
blem was no less than the maintaining the highest 
mastery of style compatible with extreme realism of 
treatment. Thus Houghton and his school did 
not disdain to handle subjects which the more 
rigid pre-Raphaelites of the first period would have 
considered too sordid and too commonplace for 
art to deal with at all. Houghton’s endeavour in 
a word may be summed up as the glorification of 
the crinoline. But more than this, not only in 
respect of subject, but in the quality aimed at, was 
the difference of mode apparent. Whereas the 
earlier artists seem to have regarded the area of the 
wood-block as a thing almost too precious to do 
other than occupy it all over with intricate and 
elaborate detail, a plan not seldom involving the 
loss of general effect and clearness of definition by 
overcrowding, on the other hand Houghton knew 
how to appreciate the value of contrast. He was 
not chary of white spaces, of contrasts between 
light and dark masses sharply defined. 

The largest number of illustrations are selected 
from Dalziel’s Aratian Nights, Houghton’s most 
important work. Others are from Frederick 
Warne’s Don Quixote; from two volumes of verse, 
viz., Ballad Stories of the Affections and North 








Coast and other Poems, and from two or three 
smaller works. In addition there are heliogravure 
reproductions of five original drawings on the wood. 
An iconography—which, however, might with ad- 
vantage be amplified—is included in what must be 
pronounced as a valuable record of an illustrator 
of rare and striking gifts. 

The History of Modern Painting. By Richarp 
MuTHER. Three vols. (London: Henry & Co.) 
—That the value of this book outweighs its defects 
may be at once granted. It does not fulfil the 
title, its arbitrary grouping is fantastic, it has a few 
blunders, and some notable omissions, its blocks 
are not as well printed as they should be, and yet 
it is invaluable—a book that no art student should 
be without. A drastic revision of its text, with its 
mass of material rearranged in some common- 
place typographical or chronological order, and 
some slight modification would place it in the front 
rank among books of reference. 

Its plan would be easy to find fault with—if, 
indeed, it has a plan; but despite its curious 
grouping—“ Whistler, Monticelli and the Glasgow 
school,” for instance—the matter is nearly always 
pertinent, mostly true, and often new. The 
printers who have made havoc of some blocks, are 
not singular in that respect. You have but to 
look round the ill-assorted books on modern art 
which already exist, to see that this with all its 
faults supplies a book far more useful for hasty 
reference than the whole batch. For it is emphatic- 
ally a book to remind you of what you knew before, 
and therein one may forgive some lapses. Bryan’s 
‘“‘ Dictionary of Painters” stops short where this 
begins, and the excellent handbooks by N. 
D’Anvers, are not comparable with this for com- 
prehensiveness, although they surpass it in 

accuracy. ‘The rest of the available volumes on 
modern art, including masterpieces like Mr. 
Stevenson’s “ Velasquez,” and capital monographs 
in the “ Portfolio” and elsewhere, are well-nigh 
each in their way better than the particular section 
here; but the advantage of bringing the whole 
subject into a handy shape is so great that we 
welcome it heartily. But dozens of painters liber- 
ally illustrated here are not even mentioned in any 
other English book, hence its singular value to art- 
workers. 


Messrs. C. W. Faulkner & Co, have sent us a 
parcel of Christmas cards and games which are in 
every way equal to, and in many cases show a dis- 
tinct advance upon, anything previously produced 
by this well-known firm. 





Awards in “The Studio” Prize Competitions 





WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

DESIGN FOR DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 
(A XL.) 

In addition to the prizes published last month, 
we are now able to give the names of those com- 
petitors whose designs have been purchased by 
Messrs. Richardson, Sons and Owden, Belfast : 
Alte (A. J. Burton, 11 Torphichen Street, Edin- 
burgh) ; Be? (T. H. Wakefield, 4 Dresden Road, 
Hornsey Lane, N.) ; Bunny (Flora de Lisle, “ Ivy- 
dene,” Cranbrook Road, Wimbledon); Craft 
(Ernest Storm, Tunstall Road, Sunderland) ; Spray 
(William H. A. Banks, 3 Little Trafalgar Place, 
Rodney Road, Walworth, S.E.) ; Sunflower (Alice 
Gordon Loch, c/o General Reid, Derby House, 
Victoria Road, Norwood, S.E.) ; and White Heather 
(Gwynedd Marion Palin, Meole Brace, Shrews- 
bury). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Barney (Mabel S. Chandler, Station House, Alder- 
shot); Benvolio (¥. G. Froggatt, 45 King Street, 
Morley, near Leeds) ; Chato (Jessie Mitchell, 21 
Crescent Road, Sharrow, Sheffield); Chef (A. 
Cooke, 15 St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N.) ; 
Catriona (Florence Grant, “ Waveney,” Becken- 
ham, Kent) ; Dodo (Josephine Norris, 32 Atwood 
Road, Didsbury, near Manchester) ; Design (W. 
J. Douglas, 5 Claremont Street, Belfast) ; /7i/s 
(Winifred Felt, High Melton Vicarage, Doncaster) ; 
Green Pea (E. Richardson, The Gables, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) ; Holofernes (¥. G. Froggatt, 45 King 
Street, Morley, near Leeds) ; Judith (Miss Edith 
A. Langton, 26 Sisters Avenue, Clapham Common, 
S.W.); Zoudoun (W. D. White, Newmilns, Ayr- 
shire, N.B.); Modus (Walter Agnesse, 336 Lodge 
Road, Hockley, Birmingham) ; Zora Neho (Florence 
Holmes, Wellburn, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne)s 
Veronica (Amy Scriven, 95 Oxford Gardens, North 
Kensington, W.); and X. ¥. Z. (R. P. S. Twizell, 

Cromwell Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


DESIGN FOR TEA PACKAGE LABELS. 
(A XLL) 


The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Bandysnatch (Elsie Blomfield, Clifton House, 
Lewisham). 

The Seconp Prize (Zwo guineas) to Ching 
Ching (R. O. Allen, Dalton House, Hinckley 
Road, Leicester). 

The designs IT. and III. by Codwed (E. A. Lilley, 
7 Canterbury Road, Brixton) and Sfra¢ (H. E. 
Bilsborough, 21 Grandage Terrace, Bradford 
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Awards in ‘“ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


Yorks), have been purchased by Messrs. Fletcher 
& Son, Colour Printers, Norwich. 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Chef (A. Cooke, 15 St. John’s Road, Upper 
Holloway, N.); Cactus (C. E. Eldred, R.N., H.M.S. 
“Terror,” Bermuda) ; Carthew (R. Morton Nance, 
St. Ives, Cornwall); Dardie (Frank Ivimey, 1 Downe 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey) ; /ran (H. E. Simp- 
son, 2 Ann Place, Horton Lane, Bradford, Yorks) ; 
July (Emma Sims, 1 Church Terrace, Richmond, 
Surrey) ; Little Brown Bear (Mabel D. Radcliffe, 
Central School of Art, Margaret Street, Birming- 
ham); Ak (M. J. Hall, 5 Nelson Square, Brad- 
ford, Yorks); Overland (Jessie A. Dayton, 6341 
Monroe Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A.); Perennia 
(Catherine J. Chapman, Rose Cottage, Cheshunt, 
Herts.); Philomel (Alfred C. Hooker, 48 York 
Road, Watford, Herts.) ; and Se/ma (Bert Smale, 
c/o E. Cross, 61 Shakespeare Road, Herne Hill, 
S.W.). 


AN ILLUSTRATION FOR AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


(B XXXVI.) 

The First Prize (Five guineas) is awarded to 
Pen (W. J. Wiegand, 4 Landridge Road, Fulham, 
S.W.). 

The Seconp Prize (Ziv guineas) to Jason 
(John Thirtle, The Elms, Banstead Road, Ewell, 
Surrey). 

The design by Afxamenos (H. C. Graff, 46 
Northcote Road, Croydon) has been purchased 
by Messrs. Taddy and Co. 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 

Advt. (A. Keppel Jones, 190 Adelaide Road, 
Brockley, Kent); Codwed (E. A. Lilley, 7 Canter- 
bury Road, Brixton); Carthezw(R. Morton Nance, 
St. Ives, Cornwall) ; First Shot (S. A. Lindsey, 
Huntington, Parkwood Road, Boscombe, Hants.) ; 
Fox (Frederick Osborne, Waterloo, Frome) ; 
Grumbler (Rosa C. Petherick, Maple Lodge, Have- 
lock Road, Croydon); Vicotiana Tabacum (N. 
W. Jungman, 4 St. John’s Wood Studios, Queen’s 
Terrace, N.W.); Pip (H.C. G. Allen, “ Highclere,” 
Chesterton Road, Cambridge); and Se/ma (Bert 
Smale, c/o E. Cross, 61 Shakespeare Road, Herne 
Hill, S.W.). 


DESIGN FOR CABINET-SIZE PHOTOGRAPH FRAME 
IN LEATHER WORK. 
(C XXXIV.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Orison (J. D. Jameson, 50 George Street, Edin- 
burgh). 

The SeconD Prize (Half a guinea) to Mik (M. 
J. Hall, 5 Nelson Square, Bradford). 
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Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Arundel (Tessie Hay, The Cedars, Westgate Road, 
Beckenham) ; Arde (R. Bunting, 64 Andalus Road, 
Stockwell, S.W.); Axe (Chas. Crosby, 19 Gordon 
Square, W.C.); Andrew (T. H. Wakefield, 4 
Dresden Road, Hornsey Lane, N.) ; Beehive (Mary 
B. Canning, Provincial Bank House, Coleraine, 
Ireland); Bee (Blanche E. Reeve, Rose Lawn, 
Margate); Bagatelle (T. Houry, 16 Falmouth 
Road, Bishopston, Bristol) ; Cornflower (Mrs. A. 
Harris, Lunefield, Kirkby Lonsdale); G/iters 
(Hermoine Unwin, Hall Royd, Shipley, Yorks.) ; 
Gristen (Gustava Meukow, Valhallavagen 19 n.b., 
Stockholm, Sweden) ; Marine (Alice Lily Channer, 
“ Belle Vue,” Beach Street, Deal, Kent); ora 
(Constance M. Christie, Bentley Moor House, 
Walsall, Staffs.); Priors Barton (Emmie Walker, 
Priors Barton, Winchester); Pipmey (Charles 
Rogers, 15 Queen’s Road, Bayswater); Procrasti- 
nation (Shirley B. Wainwright, 147 Hall Road, 
Birmingham) ; Patrick (Emily A. Peake, 16 Pen- 
cester Road, Dover) ; Sloe (Miss F. A. Hundman, 
Springside, West Kilbride, Ayrshire, N.B.); and 
Sixpence (George Tanner, The Knoll, Frith Hill, 
Godalming). 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
LANDSCAPE. 
(D XXVII.) 

The Fixsr PrizE (One Guinea) is awarded to 
Castleville (G. D. Kettlewell, Chaucer Road, 
Bedford.) 

The Seconp Prize (Haé/f-a-guinea) to Lbex 
(Seymour Conway, Inglecroft, Beckenham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following: 
Aaron (W. Booth, 31 Thornton Road, Bradford) ; 
Avalanche (H. A. Dawes, Burfield Lodge, Belgrave, 
Leicester) ; Blanco (Miss A. M. Dunster, Court 
Lodge, Knockholt, nr. Sevenoaks); Black Pear 
(Mrs. Geo. E. Hyde, Foregate Street, Worcester) ; 
Caserta (F. S. Beeching, 13 Highland Road, Upper 
Norwood, S.E.); Cadet (Frank Nicholson, 45 
Manningham Lane, Bradford, Yorks) ; Dolphin (A. 
H. C. Corder, 77 Buckingham Road, Brighton) ; 
Excitari non hebescere (Hon. Mrs. Alfred Talbot, 
Little Gaddesden House, Berkhampstead) ; 
Heather (Wm. Wainwright, Pembury Court, Kent); 
Menas (A. Stewart, 13 Hayburn Crescent, Partick, 
Glasgow); ottus (W. T. Greatbatch, 30 Small- 
brook Street, Birmingham) ; aris (Fraulein M. de 
Liagre, Sachsen, Balinhofstrasse, 88, Leipzig) ; 
Pyro (H. O. Isaac, 24 Wellington Park, Clifton, 
Bristol); Zidaford (B. M. Ormerod, Spital, 
Brambro’, Cheshire); and TZhamesis (Frank 
Howard, Wallingford, Berks). 
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CABINET PHOTOGRAPH FRAME 
IN. LEATHER WORK (COMP. 
C XXXIV.) 
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At the Arts and Crafts 


AT THE ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


The Rabid Impressionist, not very young, but as 
staunch to his creed as ever, looks round the 
New Gallery with a disdainful patronage ; by 
him is the Neo-Symbolist far too “ spirituelle” 
to be satisfied with any completed project. The 
one thing-in-common between them being a belie 
in themselves, and a disbelief in each other. 


Tue Rasip ImprEssIonist. “‘ But where does 
the Art come in? Most of these things are 
Christmas cards enlarged, or nasty little patterns 
made up of impossible flowers; and things as 
like to life as the population of a cheap Noah’s 
Ark, but not more so.” 

THE NEo-SyMBOLIST (with a shudder). ‘‘ Do not 
liken them to Noah’s Ark! It is the one legitimate 
survival of the real Art of the Moyen Age ; nothing 
here is half so good.” 

THE Lay Ficure. “ How odd you should both 
use the same comparison. A very average man 
made the same remark to me (turning to the R./.) 
in your last show of water-colours, and (/urning 
to the N.S.) he always says it of your designs. 

Tue R. I. “That merely proves that he is a 
common fool, or else that I am. But that does 
not justify this ‘Decorative conventiality.’ What- 
ever the phrase means I don’t know. The stuff 
is like nothing in Heaven or earth.” 

THE N. S. (sweetly). “I don’t think shat is a 
drawback. The true creator has nothing to do 
with the visible world.” 

Tue L. F. “I think you are both too pictorial 
and have no sympathy for decoration. You (to 
the R. I.) want to hide Nature by a fog, you (to 
the N. S.) want parables in patterns, creeds on 
carpets, and soul-tragedies in stencils.” 

TueE N.S. “ And you, my dear wooden-headed 
optimist, are still a believer in the gospel of patient 
labour, with as much ignorance of technique as a 
well-meaning amateur can accomplish by hard 
effort to forget the work of great masters.” 

Tue L. F. “ And in turn I think you are both 
of you outsiders here.” 

Tue R. I. “I hope so—lI prefer to be outside 
this ; as I do with regard to Hanwell, or the Royal 
Academy. Onlookers see most of the game.” 

Tue L. F. “‘——And usually come very dis- 
astrous croppers when they join in playing it. 
I wonder if you ever realised that there are 
conditions of design as important as those of 
painting or drawing ?” 

Tue R. I. “That is mere cant! Why stick up 
these things to be admired, when just across the 
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street in the shop windows are plenty just as good, 
at a tenth of the cost. Decent: stuffs—decent 
furniture—at decent prices.” 

Tue N.S. (with another shudder). “ Please don’t 
talk of prices here. What shall an artist gain if he 
loses his soul in the bargain?” 

THE R. I. (sardonically). “Don’t you mean 
loses his sale? I think soul-fulness is not worn 
this season.” 

Tue L. F. “So you can appreciate the com- 
mercial advance in the crafts, and yet ignore the 
fountain head. Don’t you see that it is Ze Arts 
and Crafts which supplied the motive power?” 

THE N. S. (witha third shudder). “ Please don’t 
say they influenced me. I would rather you said 
William Blake at once (with a tired accent, plain- 
tively). I am case-hardened to that gibe.” 

THE R. I. (naively). “ When I see a thing useful 
and pretty I buy it if I can afford it, but I don’t 
ask who made it, or whether he prefers Shelley to 
Browning, or wears his hair long, or——” 

Tue L. F. “ Exactly, you treat craftsmen as the 
public treats illustrators; you laugh at their 
regarding a photograph or a good drawing with 
equal favour, and yet profess to admire machine- 
made imitations as much as original handicraft.” 

THE R. I. “Well! I judge the rest partly by 
what I know, and mos? of the drawings here—are 
rubbish—that you know as well as I do.” 

Tue N.S. “Yes, I agree with you, but not in 
the way you mean at all. They are too much 
modified, so that the dear public may have 
glimpses of their obvious mysteries.” 

Tue L. F. “ You are both, really, as bigoted as 
the man-in-the-street. You ought to support the 
most consistent effort to regain the artistic ascend- 
ency of Britain that later days have seen.” 

Tue R. I. “You mean that the youngsters who 
can paint should forget it, and make absurd 
decorative things, like ultra-precious posters.” 

THE N. S. (éreaking in). “You really want the 
man of poetic ideas to show his painting mixed 
up with pianos, pots, and pans.” 

Tue L. F. “Why not? I wish the Committee 
here would group everything in sections, all 
enamels together, all embroideries together, and 
so on. Then I should like to see paintings, 
etchings, and the rest, all equally good and totally 
uninfluenced by commercial reasons, also shown 
in separate groups. I would not reject any style, 
nor any school, but I should like the standard in 
each to be kept as high as it is kept here, and 
as you would keep it—in your own departments.” 
(Both his listeners say good-bye hastily.) 




















“IN A COTTAGE—NIGHTFALL” 
FROM A PAINTING BY 
H. H. LA THANGUE 











H. H. La Thangue and his Work 


ENRY HERBERT LA 
THANGUE AND HIS WORK. 
BY GEORGE THOMSON. 


WHEN the art of the present time 
comes to be written into the book of history, this 
and the last decade of the century will be noted 
in the chronicles of art as the period of a very 
important movement which for want of a better 
name—there is always a lack of better names 

has been Naturalism in Art. At the 
present moment we hear less of the naturalistic idea 
than we did some ten years ago, but this is only 
because naturalistic painting has passed out of the 
stage of discussion into that of practice. Move- 
ments claim rapid attention in these days, and some 
quickly perish, but a school 
of such sterling vitality 


called 


What naturalistic painting can do Mr. La Thangue 
has done ; what it cannot do, a strong critical sense 
has shown him is not his affair. His esteem among 
painters has always been great, and has with the 
general public greatly risen during the last few 
years. That he did not arrive earlier at large public 
appreciation is one of those things it is difficult to 
understand. 

The following notes make no pretence to be 
either full or final, but they may serve as some 
account of the work of one who is becoming estab- 
lished as one of the strongest of the present genera- 
tion of painters. 

Young La Thangue went into the earliest lead- 
ing strings of his artistic training in his school-boy 
days at Dulwich College. Whether by coincidence 





was sure to live down the 
very feeble opposition which 
reactionary criticism _at- 
tempted to level against it. 
The fundamental idea, truth- 
fulness to nature, has in it 
an overwhelming attraction 
to a large class of painters 
—men of the 
rather than the imaginative 
type of mind. The natural- 
istic men are painters em- 
phatically and designers 
quite in a minor sense. In 
the studio of them 
might have become excel- 
lent portrait painters; their 
stronger attraction took them 


observant 


some 


into the country, where free 
and untrammelled they have 
given us many fine render- 
ings of the rural life which 
after all is such an essential 
feature of our national 
existence. 

To avery large extent the 
history of the naturalistic 
movement in England is the 
history of Mr. H. H. La 
Thangue. His association 
with it was from the begin- 
ning, and more than any 
man he has continued true 
to its methods and inten- 
tions. He is, I should say, 
the very type of the school. 
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H. H. La Thangue and his Work 


or from the impetus given by an intelligent manner 
of study of which Mr. La Thangue still speaks 
gratefully, it happens that quite a number of 
Dulwich boys of this period have made their mark 
as painters—-Mount Loudan, T. F’. Goodall, Stan- 
hope Forbes, Horace and Melton Fisher. La 
Thangue, however, was none too robust in health, 
and had to be taken away from school at rather an 
early age. He was allowed to run loose for a 
couple of years, when, his bent towards art be- 
coming confirmed, he turned his steps to the 





‘UNDER THE APPLE-TREES"’ FROM A PAINTING 


(By permission of the Mayor and Corporation of Bradford.) 


schools of South Kensington, then perhaps at their 
lowest ebb of efficiency. The barren system re- 
volted the young painter, and, after a brief stay, he 
became a student of the Lambeth School of Art, 
then in considerable vogue. From this school he 
attained in due course his studentship at the Royal 
Academy, and here began his more serious study, 
having as his contemporaries a considerable 
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BY H. H. LA THANGUE 


number of capable students whose names are now 
well-known as artists, Loudan and Forbes again 
from Dulwich, James Charles, J. E. Christie, T. 
Stirling Lee, Gunning King, and Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen. 

The school of the Royal Academy is a strange, 
so far as I know, a unique institution. The mem- 
bers of the Academy take turns of a month apiece 
in the teaching of the students. It is claimed as a 
merit of the system that the student, free from the 
domination of any single master, is able to cul- 
tivate his genius in his own 
way. On the other hand, 
most of us who have gone 
through the schools have 
experienced more perplexity 
than wisdom in the multitude 
of counsellors. Each strange 
visitor teaches a new method 
during the month of his at- 
tendance. As there are some 
seventy visitors at one time 
or another, and only ten 
working months in the year, 
the student may never receive 
the instruction of the same 
professor on two occasions. 
Mr. La Thangue, like most 
of us, was often puzzled with 
the strange juxtapositions of 
counsel imparted from month 
to month by the Academi- 
cians. One would recom- 
mend a first painting of 
green, another of brown for 
final glazings, a third would 
require the student to imitate 
the colour of the model from 
the first painting. 1 daresay 
the methods were all good 
enough, but the student has 
no time to become proficient 
in any one of them. The 
perplexities of the system 
remain longer in the memory 
than the benefits ; and when 
one looks back upon a course of instruction at the 
Royal Academy, it is difficult to understand how one 
has made any progress whatever. Itis probably native 
vigour which carries one through, and as this con- 
spicuously abounded in Mr. La Thangue’s case he 
developed himself with such success that he obtained 
in 1879 the gold medal, which is the highest honour 
bestowed upon its students by the Academy. 

















“A LITTLE HOLDING” 
FROM A PAINTING BY 
(By permission of James Murray, Esq.) H. H. LA THANGUE 
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This success achieved, Mr. La Thangue betook 
himself to Paris, bearing a letter of introduction 
to M. Géréme from Lord (then Sir Frederic) 
Leighton. The aée/ier was full, but M. Gérome, 
remarking handsomely that he could refuse nothing 
to Sir Frederic, immediately made room for the 
young English medallist. Here La Thangue entered 
upon a three years’ course of continuous instruc- 
tion from a painter who is surely the very flower of 
the academic type in Paris. His success was 
great, for even now the young freshman in the 
ateliers may see, preserved upon the walls for 
his study and emulation, some of the life paint- 
ing executed by La Thangue during the concluding 
stages of his art training. 

In the composition class, however, La Thangue, 





and, indeed, many of the other students, fell under 
the sad displeasure of the master. M. Gérdme 
would recommend a classical subject ; the students 
found an overwhelming inspiration in the fields 
and the forests. A naturalistic movement was 
in the air. The Barbizon school were arriving 
at their tardy recognition, while Bastien Lepage 
and Dagnan-Bouveret exercised a powerful 
immediate influence upon the imaginations of 
the students. The classical subject was to them 
as dust and ashes. /%in air and values in tone 
were the problems in which they exercised their 
artistic aspirations. The glory of sunlight, the 
envelope of the atmosphere, the verisimilitude only 
attainable with the model amidst his habitual 
surroundings—these aspirations come earlier, per- 





“THE LAST FURROW 


LA THANGUI 


FROM A PAINTING BY H. H 


(By permission of the Mayor and Corporation of Oldham.) 
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haps, than a sympathy with the life of the toilers 
in the fields. In these matters none of M. 
Géréme’s students were of hotter conviction 
than young La Thangue, who, indeed, with Helleu, 
William Stott of Oldham, and the elder Picard, 
was among the most ardent followers of the 
naturalistic movement. So that while La Thangue 
made a most excellent student as regards the 
work of the a/edier, I am not at all sure that 
he ever cared to attempt a classical composition. 
His training had, in fact, amounted to this, that he 
had acquired great power in draughtsmanship, and 
had developed a sense of tonal values which, at the 


time, had become a much neglected quantity in 
English art. 

Instead, therefore, of working out a classical 
composition in his vacation time, La Thangue 
essayed his earliest pictures from nature in 
various districts in France. ‘The first place he 
visited (in company with Mr. Stanhope Forbes) 
was Cancale, on the Brittany coast, and these 
two companions went to Quimperlé the fol- 
lowing summer. During his third year in France 
he was seized with a desire to paint sunlight, 
and proceeded south in search of his effect. 
In due course he found himself at Donzére, 
in the Rhone valley. But, 
like many another artist 
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FROM A PAINTING BY H. H 


(By fermission of Mrs. Alfred Benn.) 


who proposes to himself 
that he is going to do 
such and such, La Thangue 
found himself doing some- 
thing entirely different. 
The vehemence of his 
desire to paint sunlight 
was dissipated into nothing 
before an enthusiasm to de- 
pict the low-toned dwelling 
room of a poor French fam- 
ily. The blackest thing, as 
he tells me, he ever painted. 

During this time he was 
forming his style and feeling 
his way with established 
confidence in his métier. 
Some of the works of this 
period were exhibited in 
various galleries, and will 
be remembered by readers 
of THE Stupio. Zhe poor 
French Family, at the 
Grosvenor, Poverty, at the 
Institute, 4 Sketch of Toil 
ing Peasants under a mid- 
day sun, at the first exhibi- 
tion of the new English Art 
Club, impressed all be- 
holders by their power and 
abounding vitality. His 
work, then, showed the firm 
draughtsmanship, sobriety 
of colour, strong personal 
character with which we are 
now familiar. His technique 
then, as now, was of the 
order of solid painting, well 
considered and worked in 
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“‘THE BOAT-BUILDING YARI 
(By permission of 7 


big square brushes. His square brush technique is 
better worked into the motive of the picture now 
than in those earlier days, but he never at any 
time ran into the extravagant excesses which some 
men affected. It is usually assumed that this 
manner of handling came from France, but I 
have been assured on most excellent authority 
that it was really invented by La Thangue. At some 
time, perhaps, we may know all about it, when 
someone writes the history of the square brush 
in painting. It is said, I do not know on what 
authority, that Sir Thomas Lawrence was the first 
to paint with square brushes. Be that as it may, 
it was a member of the Royal Academy who first 
set the students of the school painting in this 
manner. Mr. Hook was the visitor, and I often 
wonder what he thought of the innovation he 








FROM A PAINTING BY H. H. LA THANGU! 


Maddocks, Esq., #.P.) 


caused. He did not at all approve of the small 
ness of the tools the students were using. “ YOu 
have got nothing to paint with,” he said, and 
forthwith proceeded to Barbe’s, whence he brought 
something like an armful of large square brushes, 
which he distributed among the students. Amongst 
others, La Thangue received a bunch, and became 
very skilful in their use. It may therefore well be 
that his example set the fashion. 

After leaving Paris, La Thangue returned to 
london, and occupied a studio in Chelsea for 
some time. These were the reformation of the 
Academy days, but I am not sure that he pro 
duced any pictures at this time. His work lay 
in the country, so in due course he proceeded to 
Walsham, on the Norfolk Broads. Then he lived 


for about a year at Rye, but returned to Norfolk 
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to a spot whose complete isolation was, perhaps, 
only possibie to a man just beginning married life. 
After a time, on the invitation of Mr. James 
Charles, he visited Bosham, in Sussex, and ulti- 
mately settled in a farmhouse near that ancient 
village, where he now lives and is likely to remain. 

Having followed Mr. La Thangue through the 
years of his hard-working studentship, and noted 
his early and confirmed conviction in favour of 





‘* GLEANERS.”" FROM AN UNFINISHED PAINTING BY H. H. LA THANGUE 


naturalism in art, it may be well here to say a word 
further as to that principle which he has held, in 
common with others of the group of men who 
may be classed as belonging to the naturalistic 
school of painters. The idea which inspires 
this school has, in one form or another, domi- 
nated for a couple of decades the rising gene- 
ration ofartists. ‘There are the schools of Newlyn, 
of St. Ives, and there is the work of a host ot 
men whose work is associated with no territorial 
district in particular, but whose aims have much in 
common. The fundamental principle—fidelity to 
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nature—is eminently rational, and, indeed, so far as 
it goes, is open to no question. The painter goes 
out into the world, country or town, according to his 
choice, and paints his subject in its own environ- 
ment—the gleaner in the field, the shepherd in the 
fold, or, if you like, the laundress at her stove, or 
my lady in her boudoir. ‘Truth of exsemdie is, I 
should say, the main esthetic principle, and to 
arrive at this it is necessary to have the dramatis 
persone of the picture on the 
scene where the action takes 
place. It used to be said, 
and some still repeat the 
paradox, that a pupil can 
paint a head, but only a 
master can paint a back- 
ground. It would be easy to 
take such a statement more 
seriously than it is intended, 
but I often wonder whether 
the main difficulty the para- 
dox suggests is in painting a 
background which is not 
behind the figure—in adapt- 
ing, Or, as we say in the 
studio, in “‘ faking” it. How- 
ever that may be, Mr. La 
Thangue is free of any such 
difficulty. He invariably 
places his model by its back- 

ground or surrounding — 

barn or drawing-room, as the 

case may be. He tells me 

that he is now no nearer 

doing anything cic than he 

was at the earliest stages 

of his career. If he had 

elected to live in London or 

any Other city he would have 

carried on his work in the 

same way. That is to say, 

he would have painted his 

picture not in the studio, but wherever his subject 

happened to be. He has never “ faked” a subject 

in his life, and except for about a twelvemonth in 

Chelsea, has never had a studio. From kit-cat to 

seven-foot canvas, they are all painted in the open 

air, every touch from Nature. In many cases the 

painter has not seen his works under a roof until 

the varnishing day at the Royal Academy. 

When painting in the open air, not the least diffi- 
culty is in knowing what colour one is putting upon 
the picture ; the shine of the paint, and the warmth 
which reflected sunlight throws upon the canvas, 
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have to be allowed for and corrected. The diffi- 
culty is enormous, and it is still further increased 
by the need for keeping to a consistent technique. 
The courage which Mr. La Thangue has displayed 
in all his undertakings has not failed him in this. 
His success may be estimated when one considers 
what excellent exhibition pictures his works inva- 
riably make. His strength in this respect is, I 
think, not the least remarkable feature of his work. 
Except Mr. Sargent, I can hardly recall any painter 
whose work looks so strong or so strikingly self- 
contained as his does upon the walls of a gallery. 

I should not like to say, and I believe Mr. La 
Thangue would be the last to assert, that the 
naturalistic view is the only one which a painter 
should take of his art, or that what can be done 
within the limits which this view presupposes is the 
only true art. But it is, I think it will be admitted, 
pre-eminently rational and possibly sufficient for 
artists who are of the observant rather than the 
imaginative type of mind. It is, I should say, the 
view of such men as George 
Clausen, James Charles, and 
of Mark Fisher and Buxton 
Knight, amongst the land- 
scape painters. The work . 
of these artists is at least 
this view. 
In the case of Mr. La 
Thangue, I think that the 
progress 


a 


consistent with 


“4 
well-continued 
which he has made has in 
large measure been due to 
the admirable consistency 
with which he has held to 
his principles, in face of 
difficulties which have dis- 
couraged not a few—the 
wind and the rain, the sun 
and the wasps, an evil smell, 
or other of the thousand 
and one difficulties which 
occur in painting out of 
doors in picturesque places. 
Sad to say, many of the men 
who started with him have 
temporised, some with pho- 
tography, and some with 
houses of glass. The former 
expedient is not, I think, 
now largely used, but the 
glass studio of Newlyn and 
other places is, I fear, res- 


ys ** BY THE 
ponsible for the rather less 


PUCK POND” 


convincing character of many pictures we see which 
purport to deal with out-of-door subjects. I am not 
going to mention names in this connection, but I 
have in my mind several men whose artistic success 
has of late only been moderate, and not a few who 
have met with disaster, due largely, I fear, to the 
use of temporising expedients. 

In an article so fully illustrated as the present 
with reproductions of works extending over a con- 
siderable number of years, there is little need to 
enter into description of particular pictures. The 
illustrations are of well selected examples of the 
painter’s work which have not till now been ade- 
quately rendered on printing paper. Most readers 
of THe Stupio will be familiar with the colour 
aspect of Mr. La Thangue’s work, and that feature 
may be less missed from these reproductions than 
in the works of some other men. Firm draughts- 
manship, rather, and strong modelling have always 
been the essential features of his work. Mr. La 
Thangue has presented us in his art with striking 
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FROM A PAINTING BY H. H. LA THANGUI 


(By permission of ¥. W. Smith, Esq.) 
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renderings of many phases of a rustic life which 
has still many picturesque elements. For the 
steam plough and the threshing machine have not 
driven manual labour out of the country. The 
ploughman has by no means worked his last furrow 
in sleepy Sussex, and the travelling harvester with 
scythe on shoulder and his little stock of house- 
hold gods is even now taking form upon the 
painter’s latest canvas. In the little peninsula 
between Bosham and Itchenor, where Mr. La 
Thangue lives, the country is as beautiful as one 
could find. The soil is fertile, and well farmed by 
methods still comparatively 
simple. ‘The clothing of 
the country people too fre- 
quently comes from the 
towns; but nevertheless, 
they in their varied occupa- 
tions afford an abundance 
of picturesque material to 
one who looks for it. The 
labourers have been Mr. La 
Thangue’s most frequent 
sources of inspiration in the 
fields and woods, for agri- 
cultural life is an out-of- 
door life. Indoors, and in 
winter, the labourer’s life 
is a sort of hibernation, 
and he takes no holiday. 
In going about among the 
people there are subjects 
for painting in plenty, and 
in depicting these Mr. La 
Thangue is, to some extent 
consciously perhaps, pro- 
ducing a series of pictures 
of theagricultural life of our 
time which is sure to have 
a permanent historic value. 

While dealing with con- 
siderable range of subject, 
Mr. La Thangue has adven- 
tured not a little in variety 
of effect. His pictures at 
the beginning, more sombre 
than now, were sometimes 
of grey effects and some- 
times of strong sunlight. 
He has painted effects of 
gas or lamplight, and 
latterly has been much 
attracted by the full rich 
glow of an almost setting 
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sun upon the landscape. A most fascinating effect, 
but perhaps as tantalising as anything in Nature. 
His method in painting is substantially the same, 
however, so that whatever the effect may be the 
individuality of the painter is well maintained. One 
can always tell a La Thangue in any exhibition. 
There is no quality of his mind perhaps to which 
Mr. La Thangue owes more than that which Mr. 
Clausen used to call his “ magnificent obstinacy.” 
With a self-centred individuality he is by no means 
of those whose susceptibility to impression leads 
them off into experiment in varied directions, and 


FROM A PAINTING BY H. H LA THANGUE 


(By permission of Isaac Smith, Esq., }.P.) 
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this quality may have been confirmed in the com- 
parative isolation of a country life. I am not even 
sure that his standpoint or view of Nature has 
changed these ten years, though of course his ex- 
pression has improved, as will be obvious to those 
who are familiar with his work, and who have 
marked its well-established development within its 
own lines. Thus while his sense of values is no 
less keen his appreciation of colour shows a grow- 
ing sensitiveness which he is frank enough to 
ascribe in great measure to the candid criticisms 
of his friends. The Gathering Watercress in this 
year’s New Gallery, or A Little Holding, at the 
Academy, show a skill in balancing masses and 
a certain freshness of colour which is a distinct 
development upon his previous work. The wonder- 
ful character of those ducks—greedy, gobbling, 
splashed with sunlight through the foliage—shows 
amazing observation and great power in technical 
accomplishment. He was most likely very full of 
the subject, for the picture came, he has told me, as 
easily as anything he has done. 

In all his work Mr. La Thangue performs the 
task he sets himself to do, and should he be con- 
scious of absolute failure the picture never meets 
the public eye. His is never of the suggestive 
order of work which arouses emotion in its admirers, 
sometimes one would think in inverse proportion 
to the competence of the achievement. ‘To one 
of critical sense it is apparent that there only 
comes out of a work what the painter actually puts 
into it. 

In the relation between subject interest and 
pictorial reserve his work has always shown a 
balance which I think might be most accurately 
characterised as eminently sane. Indeed, I should 
say that sanity, a decisiveness, and a certain large- 
ness of style were the essential features of his 
work, 

As the work of a painter like Mr. La Thangue 
appeals forcibly to the student, it will be of interest 
to give a few of his ideas in something like his own 
words, as the advice of an elder student to his 
younger brethren. For this purpose I have jotted 
down the few observations which follow, expressed 
by him at various times. 

“The student should learn to record his impres- 
sions with rapidity. 

“One of the most desirable ideals for the painter 
is the representation of the many sides of Nature. 
Nature is not always joyous, nor always sad, but 
speaks in ever varying tones. It is in successfully 
catching these various expressions that an artist 
shows he is attuned to Nature. There seems to me 


to be as much danger in painting only the joyous 
aspect as in dwelling on the melancholy side of 
Nature. In either case the perceptions not brought 
into exercise are likely to become atrophied. It is 
a much discussed question how far a painter should 
impose his personality or pre-conception upon the 
scenes in Nature he portrays. There is a phrase 
often heard in the Paris schools bearing on this 
point, which, I think, might elucidate much if used 
in a candid spirit. Is the study dans / sentiment 
de la Nature? Take an instance rather than a 
definition. The model is a girl, young, healthy, 
vivacious. The student paints an admirable study 
as to construction, colour, and the rest, but, never- 
theless, the general aspect of the picture is sad. 
The thing is not dans / sentiment de la Nature. 
Or one is painting an aged labourer, working with 
pain, in the eventide of life. The sentiment of 
Nature is surely here a melancholy one. Were he, 
on the other hand, young and lusty, it would seem 
to me an erroneous mental attitude which would 
wrap the scene in a shroud of melancholy.” 

**But some say that we do not see alike—even 
optically. As to that, I should advise the student 
to look upon the statement as being only very 
partially true. If a dozen of us painters produce 
studies from the same model, differing much one 
from another, I think it is because our expression 
is faulty. Our vision is, I think, very nearly alike, 
but alas, the gift of expression in paint is given to 
so few!” 

“ There is nothing we are said to see more dif 
ferently one from another than colour. A dozen 
studies of the same object would vary, doubtless. 
But still, I think, we see it nearly alike. But how 
few of us can reproduce it beautifully? The talent 
to use paint in such a manner as will express the 
truth and beauty of colour is very rare indeed. 
You will find, moreover, almost absolute unanimity 
of appreciation among students or painters as 
to the one who has rendered the colour with 
greatest truth. As to what some say, that colour 
may be beautiful without being true, I do not 
pretend to judge.” 

“TI would advise the student who is fortunate 
enough to be in a good school to attend well to 
that which is taught him, and to cling to it through 
after life. There is no better, no more simple art, 
than that which is taught in a good school. It is 
absolutely free from confusing fallacies, or dialectic 
subtleties, and above all, the students’ course is 
not yet obscured in the manifold and varied com- 
plexities of life.” 

GEORGE THOMSON. 
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Japanese Flower Arrangement 


APANESE FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT. BY JOSIAH CONDER, 
F.R.I.B.A. (SECOND ARTICLE.) 


THE word flower (hana) as applied to 
Japanese flower arrangement is a very 
comprehensive term. It includes ferns, grasses, 
branches of evergreens, and even of deciduous 
trees. The fine bamboo, fir, maple, willow and 
other flowerless growths are frequently employed, 
either alone or in combination with other vegeta- 
tion. An important distinction is always observed 
between cuttings of /vees and those of J/ants, when- 
ever the two kinds of vegetation are used together 
in one composition. Sandwiching of one kind by 
the other is contrary to rule. Take for example a 
triple arrangement consisting of iris, camelia and 
peach cuttings ; it would not be correct to place the 
iris, which is a plant, in the centre, and the others, 
which are the growths, on either side. Either the 
peach or camelia branch should have the central 
position. The same rule would generally apply to 
a composition with one tree growth and two plants; 
although some schools permit the “ support” (as it 
is termed) of a tree branch on both sides by plants, 
provided the tree is a mountain tree, and the 
plants are of varied character, one being, for ex- 
ample, a land and the other a water plant. Though 
such rules appear arbitrary and are professedly 
based upon curious ethical reasons, such as the 
imaginary sex of the two different materials, they 
can be esthetically explained. A slender plant 
flanked on either side by heavier material would 
give an effect of weakness to the centre of the 
composition, and a reverse arrangement would 
give a too ponderous appearance to the middle, 
when contrasted with the lightness of both sides. 
In addition to these objections there is the one so 
often mentioned of an approach in any form toa 
symmetrical disposition. There are, of course, 
occasional exceptions made to these rules. The 
fact that they are sometimes violated by clever 
experts rather confirms the opinion that they are 
established to prevent practices liable to abuse, 
and destructive of zesthetic purity, in the hands of 
the less accomplished. 

Seasonableness in the choice of material for 
flower arrangements is one of the leading principles 
guiding the Japanese designer. His compositions 
are meant to be expressive of the scenery of the 
particular period of the year, and as such their 
effect would be marred by the introduction of rare 
flowers not common to the time and locality, much 
in the same way that a painting would be spoilt by 
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an anachronism in costume. A proper cultivation 
of the art requires therefore a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the nature and growth of plants and 
trees belonging to the four seasons. The natural 
place that trees and plants occupy in landscape 
must be kept in mind when using their cuttings 
for flower designs. In staged arrangements, such 
as those of the bamboo vases previously alluded to, 
boughs of trees peculiar to elevated spots are 
placed above, the foliage or plants of plains or 
river banks take next position, and the growths of 
valleys or water plants occupy the lowest stage. 
The last named vegetation is also used in broad 
shallow basins spread out in little groups so as to 
suggest lake or river scenery. Zvee of the moun- 
tain, tree of the plain, tree of the forest, water-side 
tree, tree-flower, plant-flower, plant of the moor, 
plant of the valley, and water-plant, are all terms 
familiar to the Japanese arranger of flowers, and 
give some idea of the important part that landscape 
plays in his compositions. 

There are a large number of plants, shrubs, and 
trees which afford material during the year, but of 
these about fifty represent those generally chosen 
as being the best known and most characteristic. 
Evergreens, much used at all times, are specially in 
demand during the winter months, the narcissus, 
rosa indica, and camelia being the only flowers 
obtainable. Then follow the plum, jasmin, peach, 
cherry, azalea, magnolia, wistaria, clematis, kerria, 
daphne, deutzia, dianthus, iris, peony, lotus, lily, 
aster, chrysanthemum, campanula, convolvulus, 
patrinia, alisma, amaranthus, lespedeza, gardenia, 
gentian, hydrangea, and helianthus, among flowers, 
whilst the branches or leaves of the bamboo, 
willow, larix, nandina, punica, nuphar, cleyera, 
alisma, enlaria, maple, and rhodea are frequently 
employed. Eight of the above are held in special 
esteem, namely, the chrysanthemum, narcissus, 
maple, cherry, peony, rhodea-japonica, wistaria, 
and iris. Flower arrangements are often made 
with one material only, those consisting of 
chrysanthemums, irises, pine branches, and cherry 
blossoms alone baing very common, and, in the 
case of the last flower, being preferred to any 
mixture of material. It is, however, often customary 
to arrange together two or three different growths, 
and rules are laid down for guidance as to appro- 
priate and objectionable combinations. 

Three distinct grades are observed in blossoms, 
that of the bud, the half-opened flower, and the full- 
blown blossom. With leaves, the half-opened leaf, 
the full leaf, and the reddening or decaying leaf are 
kept distinct. Each kind has its appropriate place 
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PLATE XI. “IKENOBO” STYLE. 


IRIS IN BAMBOO HANGING 
VASE 
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PLATE XV. “ENSHIU” STYLE. 
PHOTINIA GLABRA 
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PLATE XVII. “HANA-NO-MOTO” 
STYLE, PEONY 
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PLATE XIX. “IKENOBO” 
STYLE, BAMBOO AND 
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PLATE XX. “IKENOBO REIZAN ” 
STYLE. GARDENIA 
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in compositions allotted in accordance with the 
laws observed in nature, where the outermost 
blossoms and leaves, exposed sooner to the sun or 
frost, mature or redden earliest. Straight leaves 
are considered to express power, whilst curled ones 
are weak in character. In the same way with 
blossoms, those just reaching maturity are of strong 
character, whereas to both buds and over-blown 
flowers is assigned the weak character. From this 
it is argued that straight leaves should be used 
near buds or over-blown flowers, and curled leaves 
introduced in proximity to blossoms which are just 
in their prime. The minutie of this interesting 
art include a study of the relation of leaf surfaces. 
The backs of most leaves present a different tone 
of green from the fronts, and in natural growth 
great variety of form, texture, and colour is produced 
by the diversity of leaf arrangement. In some com- 
positions made entirely with large leaves, such as 
those of the nuphar japonicum, a kind of orchid, 
the art of bending, curling, and general distribution 
of surfaces is very much elaborated. The artist 
has also certain general principles which guide him 
in the juxtaposition of blossoms of different colours. 
Red, purple, pink and variegated colours are classed 
as strong or “ male ” colours, white, yellow, and blue 
being classed as “female,” and a larger mass of 
the latter class than of the former will, therefore, 
be permitted in one composition. The same 
objection exists to what is called “colour sand- 
wiching,”—which consists in placing blossoms of 
the same colour on either side of one of another 
colour—as prevails in the matter of “ form-sand- 
wiching ” previously explained. 
DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate XI.—The root of a large bamboo cut into 
a boat-shaped form is here used as the receptacle 
for a composition of /ris evigata in the Ikenobo 
style. The compactness peculiar to designs of the 
Ikenobo School will be here remarked. 

Plate XII.—This is an arrangement of Pinus 
thunbergii in five lines, made up of two connected 
branches, placed in a handsome urn-shaped vase. 

Plate XIII.—The water plant, called by the 
Japanese Kayu, is here shown in a rude iron bowl 
with legs. The varied and well-balanced arrange- 
ment of the handsome leaves of this plant is very 
successful, the master belonging to the Ikenobo- 
Reizan, a branch of the Ikenobo School.’ 

Plate XIV.—This picturesque and somewhat 
abnormal composition is produced with branches 
of the Photinia japonica, disposed in a bamboo vase 
of three openings. The handsome groups of leaves 


and bunches of fruit are cleverly disposed, a con- 
siderable amount of thinning-out and contrivance 
being necessary to produce what appears as a 
highly natural arrangement. 

Plate XV.—The flowering Photinia glabra is here 
arranged in a small bowl-shaped bronze vase. As 
in the last example the character of this tree renders 
almost impossible the usual synthetic arrangement 
of radial branch lines, but the suggestion of a five- 
lined composition may be roughly traced in its 
forms. 

Plate XVI.—This is a five-lined composition 
with /odocarpus branches in the Ko style. It 
might with equal correctness be termed a nine-lined 
composition, other rudimentary lines being indicated 
by small stems of foliage projecting between the 
principal masses. 

Plate XVII.—This illustration is of peonies 
gracefully arranged in a broad-mouthed bronze vase, 
by a master of the Hana-no-moto style. Accord- 
ing to Japanese canons the composition is a highly 
successful one, the radial lines being well defined, 
and the grouping of the leaves and blossoms leav- 
ing nothing to be desired. 

Plate XVIII.—In this plate, a tall bamboo vase, 
having three openings, holds three different growths 
placed in stages, juniper branches above, lilies in 
the centre, and asters below. Each composition is 
complete in itself, and combined make a well- 
balanced and harmonious whole. The idea of 
landscape is preserved by placing the shrub above 
and the plants below. 

Plate XIX.—This is illustrative of the manner 
generally followed in arranging bamboos, the tops 
being cut off and sprays of leaves left on different 
sides of the straight central tube in such a way as 
to produce variety and balance. A bunch of iris 
cuttings is used in combination with the bamboos, 
and the whole placed in a bronze vase with pebbles 
and ornamental stones. 

Plate XX.—Herea simple and low bouquet made 
of the flowers of the Gardenia florida is placed in 
a porcelain pot underneath a large stand carrying 


a statuette. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


HE ARTS AND CRAFTS EX- 
HIBITION, 1896. (THIRD 
NOTICE.) 


Mr. CHARLEs VoysEy is more amply 
represented than in former years, and some of his 
contributions are at once the most restrained and 


the most novel in the Exhibition. It is especially 
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good that his influence, 
which tends to simplicity 
and severity, should be made 
very prominent at a time 
that sees, especially in 
France and Germany, a 
tendency to be bizarre at 
any cost. 

His mantelpiece (page 
195) in the centre of the 
south gallery is absolutely 
devoidofornament. Except- 
ing some relief decoration 
on the brass grate by T. 
Elsley, there is not an inch 
of pattern ofanykind. The 
proportions of the white 
painted woodwork are ex- 
quisitely delicate, and with 
the eau-de-nil tiles which 
surround the grate itself, 
make up a most dainty har- 
mony. The only thing that 
suggests a doubt is a slight 
sense of structural weakness 
in the four thin shafts which 
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‘*GREEN PASTURES’ CARPET, DESIGNED BY C. F. A. VOYSEY 
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WALL-PAPER DESIGNED BY C. F. 
A. VOYSEY 
EXECUTED BY MESSRS 
ESSEX AND CO, 


form, as it were, capitals 
to the pillars, which cer- 
tainly make you wish that 
the posts themselves had 
been tied to the main struc- 
ture by cross-beams. But 
this defect, if it be one, is 
only of the imagination, 
for the stability of the man- 
telpiece is undoubted. 

A clock-case already il- 
lustrated in THE Stupi0o, 
is seen here with a new 
face, whereon the ordinary 
numerals are replaced by 
symbols. Close study 
shows them to be letters 
making the words Zempus 
Jugit. As the position 
of the hands is the only 
thing we really look at to 
discover the time of day, it 
is quite open to replace 
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TILES, DESIGNED AND MODELLED 
BY C. F. A. VOYSEY 
EXECUTED BY MESSRS. 
PILKINGTON AND CO, 


these by perfectly arbitrary 
symbols, without detriment 
to the utility of the clock. 
Another very novel piece of 
furniture is a bedroom chair 
(page 194) with a hammock- 
seat. The object ofits design 
has been undoubtedly to 
shield an invalid from 
draught ; hence the roof, 
which would be intolerable 
in an ordinary chair, plays a 
genuine part in accomplish- 
ing its hygienic purpose. The 
woodwork is painted in a 
tender, evasive green, which 
perhaps might be called blue 
with no less truth. Several 
of the same artist's most 
notable designs for wall- 
paper reappear herein woven- 
silk tapestry. One, Zhe Bird 
and Tulip, is even more de- 
lightful in its new material. 
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A striking instance of a 
commonplace item of daily 
life made artistic by virtue of 
fine properties is the lamp- 
post shown in a model (page 
194), by Mr. Voysey. Unless 
you regard the emblazoned 
arms of the City of London 
as decoration, it owes little 
to ornament. But the square 
lantern, and the harmonious 
balance of the various com- 
ponent parts, must not be 
overlooked. A hundred men 
could ornament a lamp-post, 
but very few could design 
one. This instance of an 
artist’s power to embody a 
fresh idea without departing 
unduly from an accepted 
type, supplies as good a 
moral as the show affords. 
For the lesson it teaches is 
that the artist should study 
the essentials of the object 
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he has to make beautiful ; and, bent only on making 
it useful in the highest degree, should arrange the 
necessary parts into an harmonious whole. Then 
and then alone should he consider the propriety 
of embellishing his work by ornamenting certain 
portions wherein the carving, casting—or whatever 
it be—shall in no way clash with the serviceable 
qualities of the object. 

An octagonal string-box, a half-pictorial design, 
formed of inlaid wood, is a pleasant piece of dric- 
a-brac that is carried out in ways perfectly adapted 
to the materials employed. 




















STREET LAMP, DESIGNED BY C. F. A. VOYSEY 
EXECUTED BY W. AUMONIER 
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CHAIR, DESIGNED BY C. F. A. VOYSEY 
EXECUTED BY W. SIMPSON 


A panel of tiles (page 192 (shows a very ingenious 
disposition of pattern, which allows of several dis- 
tinct combinations. 

Two “ Aluto” Axminster carpets, manufactured 
by Tomkinson and Adam, of Kidderminster, after 
Mr. Voysey’s designs, are here illustrated, but that 
on page 1gois not the one finally hung in the gallery. 
Yet, its quaint border of shepherds, unfortunately 
marred (like the shepherd in the oid ballad) by a 
false mitre, and its sheep below trees, must not be 
omitted from a notice, because at the last moment 
the space it had occupied was needed for other 
purposes. It is a very bold departure from all sorts 
of precedents we had learned to regard as axioms. 
Concerning the others exhibited no difference of 
opinion is possible; they are beautiful both in colour 
and pattern, and the superb quality of the material 
is sufficiently indicated by the makers’ names. As 
a pattern, the shepherd and sheep is distinctly inge- 
nious, and Mr. Voysey has enticed us to his 
point of view so often that possibly after more 
familiarity we could accept it as legitimate; but 
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FIREPLACE, DESIGNED BY C. F. A. VOYSEY EXECUTED BY MESSRS. THOMAS ELSLEY AND CO 
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PRINTED FABRIC 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY C. F. A. VOYSEY 


at present it seems as unorthodox as the use of 
perspective in wall-papers ; and although it pleases 
you zsthetically, it would be too great a shock to 
one’s theory to praise it unreservedly. 

Of the many patterns for silk tapestries, wall- 
papers, and other fabrics, space forbids comment. 
Nor should the photographs of two houses be 
permitted to anticipate an article on Mr. Voysey 
as architect, which is in preparation for these pages. 
One other item, a quilt (page 193), must not be 
forgotten. It is a thing which should charm a 
sleeper to the most pleasant dreams, for it isa peep 
into ‘‘an earthly paradise of dainty devices ;” if the 
titles of the two books, both notable, may be 
welded together to describe it. 

The 1896 Exhibition does justice to this artist, 
and he fully supports our expectations ; for, despite 
treading now and then on firmly established pre- 
judices, his vivid personality is one of the chief 
factors in modern design—one that cannot fail to 
have immense influence on the design of the 
coming century. 

The furniture designed by Mr. R. S. Lorimer 
shown at the last exhibition was so good that this 
time one refers to his contributions with some 
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degree of certainty that they will be admirable. The 
Inlaid Chest (page 197), in oak, with its landscape, 
is admirably managed, so that it suggests detail by 
the natural marking of the various woods employed 
to build up the picture. The illustration gives a 
very fair idea of a restrained and excellent piece of 
domestic furniture. Another example, a Writing 
Cabinet, shown in the West Gallery, is more 
pleasant in design than in colour. The salmon- 
pink marble slab upon the top fails to harmonise 
with the new oak of the structure itself. Inlaid 
Plaster work, and a Linen Sofa-back (executed 
by Miss Stodart), are also from Mr. Lorimer’s 
designs. 

A Chimney-piece, Grate and Fender (page 198), 
designed by George Jack, and executed by Longden 
& Co. and others, is given a place of honour in the 
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EXECUTED BY W. WHEELER’ 
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INLAID OAK CHEST, DESIGNED BY R,. S. LORIMER EXECUTED BY W. WHEELER 
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West Gallery. Its high relief in colour looks far 
better in the reproduction than in the original. The 
plan of the whole structure is distinctly good, but 
the relief is not attractive. Two pieces of cabinet 
work, designed by the same artist, have most pro- 
bably done more to arouse the almost unanimous 
censure which has been passed upon the furniture 
this year than any other objects in the exhi- 
bition. In polished unstained oak the book- 
case, were it to be met with in a shop window, 
would suggest a good text for a diatribe; nor is 





CHIMNEY-PIECE, DESIGNED BY GEORGE JACK 
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the side-board in stained oak, calculated to turn 
reproof to praise. Ornate and yet not sump- 
tuous, commonplace but not simple, one wonders 
how these two pieces secured places in the gal- 
lery. The workmanship is excellent and some of 
the carving, as noticeable also in a pair of covers 
for a book and a lid of a cabinet (designed 
by Philip Webb) deserves full appreciation, but 
this saving clause is not sufficient to prevent one’s 
regret that an artist of Mr. Jack’s attainments 
should produce such uncomely things as the side- 
board and bookcase. 

The most satisfactory and 
beautiful Chimney-piece in 
marble and onyx, by Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby (page 199), 
although quite distinct in 
design, recalls a delightful 
example by the same artist 
in the last Exhibition. The 
Grate, and extremely quaint 
wrought-iron, and enamel 
Fire- dogs, with archaic 
birds in colour upon a well- 
proportioned pillar, and a 
pair of enamelled Candle- 
sticks, all show the dis- 
tinct individuality severely 
restrained that is especially 
characteristic of Mr. Letha- 
by’s work. At times this 
deliberate omission of orna- 
ment results in a work 
almost irritating by its undue 
simplicity, as, for instance, a 
rosewood Workbox, which 
is merely a hexagonal cylin- 
der on feet. But the very 
beautiful Table (page 199) 
with cipollino marble top (on 
which the box chanced to 
be placed) shows how rarely 
Mr. Lethaby fails to secure 
a certain reticent splendour 
which is equivalent to sup- 
pressed emotion in design. 
A Gas-bracket and two de- 
lightful enamelled Candle- 
sticks, some Electric light 
fittings, and a noteworthy 
Gas-pendant, none of which 
are illustrated here, are 
most admirable instances of 


EXECUTED BY MESSRS. LONGDEN AND CO, good treatment of metal, and 
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TABLE WITH MARBLE TOP, DESIGNED BY W. R. LETHABY 
EXECUTED BY MESSRS. FARMER AND BRINDLEY 





CHIMNEY-PIECE IN MARBLE AND ONYX; DESIGNED BY W. R. LETHABY EXECUTED BY MESSRS. FARMER AND 
BRINDLEY FENDER, DESIGNED BY T. J. COBDEN-SANDERSON EXECUTED BY MESSRS. LONGDEN AND CO 


THE GRATE EXECUTED BY MESSRS. T. ELSLEY AND CO 
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suggestive forms for the latest method of lighting 
rooms. 

Two Book-plates are rather disappointing, espe- 
cially to collectors who remember a peculiarly 
fine example Mr. Lethaby designed for the Archi- 
tectural Association. Photographs of a church 
and a country house, the first of these in conjunc- 





DECORATIVE PANEL, DESIGNED BY ALDAM HEATON 





flying, is a delightful rendering of a fine man-o’-war, 
which may have taken part in the Spanish Armada. 
Although by no means flat in treatment, the 
decorative effect is so well managed that you are 
quite willing to strain the theory of design as 
applied to needlework sufficiently to include this 
picture in stitches among notable pieces of its kind. 
It is always a matter of 
regret that the refined and 
distinguished work of Mr.: 
Selwyn Image is so com- 
paratively rarely seen. Here 
cartoons for stained glass, 
St. Peter and Cornelius, 
and a design for glass ex- 
hibited the qualities we have 
learned to expect. But 
when destitute of colour it 
is an open question if car- 
toons should be exhibited 
even although they are as 
beautifully wrought as 
these. A cushion em- 
broidered by Miss C. G. 
Trower and others, from 
Mr. Image’s design, is here 
illustrated (page 201) ; and 
bearing in mind the diffi- 
culties which confronted the 
photographer, the repro- 
duction may be accepted 
as the best possible. Yet 
it fails to convey the balance 
of the original, as the crocus 
blossoms do not keep their 
true place in the scheme. 
Worked on brown and 
white damask the overlaid 
pattern is most happily 
managed. This, unfortu- 
nately, was the total of Mr. 
Image’s share in the recent 
exhibition. Remembering 
the influence the design for 
the cover of Zhe Century 


EXECUTED BY ELLEN HEATON Guild Hobby Horse exer- 


tion with Mr. Ernest Newton, and the latter 
entirely by Mr. Lethaby, completes his contri- 
butions for this year. 

A fine piece of decorative needlework by 
Mrs. Heaton, designed by Aldam Heaton, suffers 
by being set in an ornate gold and white frame. 
The argosy with broidered sails and pennons 
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cised upon the younger 
designers, and the charming compositions which 
Mr. Selwyn Image has shown in former years, one 
is still more disappointed, that so little appeared this 
time. 
The Vigil, a statue in coloured plaster (page 
202), by W. R. Colton, and a model of the same 
artist’s fountain (lately opened to the public in 
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Hyde Park) were both placed in the Central Hall. 
Conceived in entirely different moods, each has 
distinct merit of a high order. Mr. Colton has 
proved by these two his right to be considered one 


the comparatively few things of its class, of which 
London may be justly proud. It is the duty of 
those who take serious interest in sculpture, to 
stand by the artists who are trying to remove the 
reproach which an army of scarecrows has 
aroused. When you realise what he must 








‘THE VIGIL,’ STATUE IN COLOURED PLASTER 


BY WILLIAM R. COLTON 


of the group of younger sculptors who are doing 
so much to restore the art amongst us. Some of 
his enamels in silver show that he, in common 
with the rest, is not content to be a sculptor only, 
but has appreciated the beauty of colour as much 
as the beauty of contour. The fountain, despite 
some exhibitions of ignorance on the part of the 
reporters of the daily press, is a notable addition to 
202 





needs suffer from the criticism of com- 
mittees, the entire ignorance of the public 
as a whole, and the apathy of the few excep- 
tions, a sculptor needs all the sympathetic 
appreciation of his fellow craftsmen to 
confront the task and maintain the effort. 

The Misses Macdonald show so much 
novelty and so much real sense of fine 
decoration in their works that a tendency 
to eccentricity may be easily pardoned. 
But this same tendency constitutes a very 
real danger ; and those whoare most eager 
in defending the posters (not shown here) 
and various subjects from their hand, 
should be also quite candid in owning 
that “the spooky school” is a nickname 
not wholly unmerited. Can it be that the 
bogiest of bogie books by Hokusai has 
influenced their weird travesties of hu- 
manity? Or have the shades whence came 
the ghostly long-drawn figures, with pained 
faces and sadness passing words, afforded 
them special inspiration? It is hard to 
consider the work of these sisters without 
referring to that of Charles R. Mackintosh, 
whose Hall Settle, a most pleasant and 
decorative piece of furniture, here illus- 
trated (page 205), is obviously under the 
same influence, which is still more clearly 
noticeable in a panel, entitled “‘ Part seen 
and part imagined” which was hung in the 
balcony. 

In each, lines which impress you as 
symbolic, and part of some strange system 
of magic or ritual, are the chief features, 
but these new combinations of lines gene- 
rally reveal themselves as crowned by 
faces of weird import. In Zhe Star of 
Bethlehem by Frances E. Macdonald, a 
tall panel in beaten aluminium, and its 
companion, the Annunciation, by Margaret Mac- 
donald, the modelling of the draperies, serves to link 
these said lines to the rest of the figures ; whereas in 
some designs by these artists, it is hard at first 
sight to disentangle the lines which belong by right 
to the figure, from those others which (since Mr. 
Beardsley set the fashion) only “‘exist beautifully ;” 





’ with no common-place explanation of their object. 
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METAL PANELS AND 
CLOCK-CASE BY 
M. & F. MAC- 
DONALD 
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The Clock in Beaten Silver (page 203) by M. and 
F. E. Macdonald, the Muffin Stand by the same 
ladies and George Adam, all show evidence of a 
very definite and not unsuccessful attempt to create 
a style of decoration which owes absolutely nothing 
to the past. In treating this work lightly, one 
does not undervalue its evident seriousness. But 
what has a well-intentioned spectator left him to 
say? The Rosetta stone was the key to Babylonic 
cuneiforms, yet you and I to-day are probably no 
better equipped for deciphering their mysterious 
characters. No doubt in Glasgow there is a Rosetta 
stone, which makes clear the tangled meaning of 




















TABLE-LAMP FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT 
DESIGNED BY R. W. SCHULTZE 
EXECUTED BY A. J. SHIRLEY 


these designs; but it would be hazardous for the 
average person to suggest their interpretation. 
One thing however is clear, that in their own way, 
unmoved by ridicule, or misconception, the Glas- 
gow students have thought out a very fascinating 
scheme to puzzle, surprise, and please. Therefore 
it were more wise to wait, and if one does not 
grasp their plan, to give them the benefit of the 
doubt, and conclude that possibly the fault is 
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divided between the artists and their critics, and 
that sometime hence, when the sheer novelty no 
longer amazes, a set purpose may reveal itself. 

For that these decorators already prove them- 
selves able to make beautiful patterns, of good 
colour, and decoration that is really decorative, may 
be granted. Probably nothing in the gallery has 
provoked more decided censure than these various 
exhibits; and that fact alone should cause a 
thoughtful observer of art to pause before he joins 
the opponents. If the said artists do not come 
very prominently forward as leaders of a school of . 
design peculiarly their own, we shall be much mis- 
taken. The probability would seem to be, that 
those who laugh at them to-day will be eager to 
eulogise them a few years hence. 

A table lamp, designed by R. W. Schultze and 
executed by A. J. Shirley, is a very graceful and 
novel form, well decorated. The little birds 
which appear rather “spotty” in the illustration 
keep their place in the original. Apart from the fact 
that these silhouettes of metal would cast rather 
uncanny shadows, there is nothing but praise to be 
said of this small but very carefully designed object. 

An armchair in carved walnut and gesso by 
Wickham Jarvis (page 205) is a very satisfactory de- 
sign, admirably executed by the author and another 
hand. The illustration unduly emphasises the 
decoration of the top-rail. ‘he chair is comely, 
comfortable and with a distinctly modern note. It 
is among the very best of the comparatively few 
good pieces of furniture in the exhibition. 

Owing to a typographical error in the Catalogue 
the execution of the carving upon Mr. H. 
Wilson’s Chancel Stalls was attributed in the last 
notice to “Charles Lask and Co.” This should, 
of course, read “Charles Trask and Co.” 

(Zo be concluded.) 


Mr. W. M. Chase, the American artist, has lately 
expressed a desire to start a school in New York 
resembling the Julian academy in Paris. Mr. 
Chase is convinced of the absurdity of teach- 
ing art in classes/ and advancing the student by 
examination from one class to another. His own 
experience has been that many students who bring 
in the worst drawings when applying for admission 
to an art-school turn out to be the best men in the 
end. He is, moreover, convinced that too much 
time is wasted. in studying the antique. The ex- 
periment of starting a school conducted in the 
manner of the Paris atelier is certainly worth trying, 
but it is to be feared that it would not do much 
towards keeping the artists in America. 
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STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Correspondents) 


ONDON.—The quality of the exhibition 
brought together at the Grafton Gallery 
by the Society of Portrait Painters is 
this year of quite average excellence, in 
spite of the absence, or inadequate 

representation, of more than one of the more promi- 
nent supporters of the Society. Fortunately there 
are among the pictures hung some interesting con- 
tributions by foreign artists, and a group of paintings 
by Sir John Millais of various members of his 
family ; and these add distinction to a show in 
which commonplace might otherwise have largely 
predominated. As it is, there is far too much space 
assigned to the fashionable producers of pretentious 
incapacities, to painters of formal conventions, of 
which the large full length of Zhe Duchess of 
Sutherland may be taken as a type. However, 
every here and there is to be found a canvas of 
real importance, such as Mr. Whistler’s Rose and 
Silver, M. J. E. Blanche’s large group 7haulow and 
Family, Mr. Guthrie’s Alexander Sinclair, or Mr. 
Lavery’s Thalia. A large pastel, too, by M. Helleu, 
a portrait of a young girl in a white dress, is emi- 
nently artistic and skilful ; and much of the same 
sort of dainty refinement is shown in the Gir/ in 
Red, a pretty blonde wrapped in a scarlet Japanese 
robe, painted by M. Gustave Courtois. Mr. 
William Stott of Oldham’s Ay Mother and Father 
is a curiously sombre arrangement, by no means 
lacking in power, but erring somewhat in the direc- 
tion of ugliness. A three-quarter length of a 
middle-aged man, painted by Mrs. Jopling, is one 
of the best portraits she has exhibited for some 
time; and Mr. Stuart Wortley’s full length of the 
Prince of Wales may be reckoned a success for a 
painter who is not in the first rank, but has the 
capacities that come from laborious application. 
The Society of Miniaturists, which has on this 
occasion joined forces with the portrait painters, 
has brought together more than three hundred and 
fifty examples by living artists as well as a large 
loan collection of miniatures by deceased masters. 





Mr. Francis E. James’s water-colour drawings at 
the Dutch Gallery are welcome as the productions 
of an artist who combines in an unusual degree 
originality of view with charm of technical manner. 
He sees his subjects in the right way, without 
eccentricity, but also without descending into con- 
vention ; and he paints them with a freedom that 
never degenerates into carelessness or exaggeration. 
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He has, too, a rare capacity for treating motives 
full of minute detail with largeness and breadth. 
As a colourist he is especially happy, and his 
studies of flowers and landscapes are excellently 
refined and harmonious. His work has, in fact, the 
distinction which comes from instinctive know- 
ledge expressed by the aid of sound training and 
rightly balanced experience. 





At the Rembrandt Gallery Mr. Dunthorne has 
gathered together a small show of oil paintings by 
Mr. Fred Hall, and drawings in water-colour on 
which Mr. Hall and Mr. Leghe Suthers have 
worked in collaboration. The oil pictures are in- 
teresting on account of the poetic and imaginative 
view which the artist has taken, a view which is 
helped by refinement of colour expression and 
delicacy in treatment of atmospheric effects. The 
drawings have a different character; they are 
studies of rural types belonging to a period already 
past, and are drawn somewhat in the manner of 
the older caricaturists. They are less water-colours 
in the modern sense, than pen designs finished in 
colour. Their power is, however, beyond question ; 
and they afford fascinating material for an exhi- 
bition. 





Messrs. Dowdeswell are holding a show of 
“South African Studies,” by Mr. Percy Dixon. 
These are water-colour drawings of picturesque 
places in Cape Colony, Natal, and the districts 
adjacent, produced by an artist whose training in 
the interpretation of landscape has been thorough, 
and who has had opportunities of studying varieties 
of subject in many parts of the world. He has 
succeeded, in this instance, in expressing with 
ability the character of African scenery, and has 
brought together a series which is no less attractive 
to artists than to people who are interested in the 
topography of a continent which has lately been 
the scene of many stirring political and commercial 
incidents. The exhibition is distinctly appropriate 
at this moment. 





An interesting collection of sketches by Japanese 
artists is being exhibited at the Burlington Gallery, 
Old Bond Street. Especially good and worthy the 
attention of connoisseurs are the drawings by 
Kiosai, who must ever rank as one of the most 
notable of Japanese artists of this century. 





Especial interest must necessarily be attached to 
the sketch made by Lord Leighton, so late as the 
Sunday preceding his death and which is believed 








THE LAST STUDY MADE 
BY LORD LEIGHTON. 
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to be his last drawing. By the courtesy of the 
Fine Art Society (Limited) we are enabled to present 
to our readers a copy of this interesting work, the 
original of which is drawn in black and white 
chalk upon common brown wrapping paper. It 
was intended as a study for one of a series of 
frescoes which Mrs. Rylands had commissioned 
him to design for the Ryland library at Manchester. 


EWLYN.—The summer of 1896 must 
be marked in Mr. T. C. Gotch’s 
memory evermore with white,: or 
rather that it should be embroidered 
with gold would seem the more 

befitting distinction for a season in which medals 
and honours have fallen upon him both from at 
home and abroad, with a unanimity of discernment 
that must be as gratifying as it is rare. In his own 
country the trustees of the Chantrey bequest have 
acquired for the national collection his picture, 
Alleluia. At the Salon in Paris his painting of 
The Child Enthroned, was awarded a second medal, 
the highest prize given to foreigners ; and in Berlin 
My Crown and Sceptre received also a gold medal. 





Here then at last we have a European concert at 
which both France and Germany sing harmoniously 
Mr. Gotch’s praises, nor has the Chantrey left him 
without honour in his own land. This is very 
pleasant, the vision of one’s own handiwork cata- 
logued amongst the choice properties of one’s own 
country, guarded by policemen, the object of 
criticism and interest to generations of students, 
dilettanti and country cousins must tickle the self- 
satisfaction of even the most unconscious of artists ; 
and when to this is added the almost unexampled 
duet of praise from two such widely divergent 
nations as France and Germany, and all while the 
leaves of one summer were green—then, indeed, it 
seemed that things were ripe for Newlyn to do 
something. 


And so Newlyn asked Mr. and Mrs. Gotch to 
dinner. After an international apotheosis this may 
seem an impotent conclusion, but what more does 
the Lord Mayor do to those he most desires to 
honour save that he calls his dinner a banquet? And 
so the Newlyners feasted together in a studio that 
was heretofore a fish cellar, and toasted Mr. Gotch 
and each other and made merry ; and lateradjourned 
to another converted fish cellar, where a piano and a 
Mus: Doc: discoursed deliciously together, and 
those who had no medals forgot that they hadn’t or 


believed that they were going to get them, and 


those who had, rested content. 
N. G. 


IRMINGHAM.—The members of the 
Art Circle have just opened an exhibi- 
tion of oil and water-colour paintings 
at Messrs. Graves’ Gallery in Cherry 
Street. Although this is the twenty- 
seventh exhibition they have held, it is some years 
now since they gave a show to the public. This 
reticence is to be admired; the work exhibited 
seems better in many ways than one’s recollection 
of the pictures of three years past. The members 
are all young Birmingham artists, and among them 
will be found a number of men whose work is well 
known outside our city; some of them are also 
members of our Royal Society of Artists. Collec- 
tively they represent the best painting that is now 
being accomplished in the Midlands. | Most of the 
works shown are small, but a number of them are 
of fine quality. Zhe Poet, by Mr. W. J. Wainwright, 
A.R.W.S., is wonderful in technique, while O/d 
Age ts Lonely, by Mr. Walter Langley, R.L, is a 
good example of the delicate yet searching water- 
colour work which this artist so constantly gives 
us. The landscapes of Mr. E. Gabriel Mitchell, of 
which there are some half-dozen, are filled with 
beautiful colour, and the poetic feeling which dis- 
tinguishes this young painter from most of his 
fellow-members. ‘“ Poetical” is a much over-used 
word with regard to painting, but it is impos- 
sible to speak of Mr. Mitchell’s work without 
bringing itin. Mr. Moffat Lindner’s daring little 
water-colour splashes, the very hastiest impressions 
of places, from Norway to Spain, delight some 
people and astonish others. Mr. J. V. Jelley’s 
small landscapes, and his renderings of flowers or 
fruits, become finer in quality each year; he is 
now distinctly one of the best of the Birmingham 
brigade. Mr. Fred Mercer still paints his gnarled 
and shattered oak trees with insight and delicacy of 
touch, and other good work is shown by Mr. E. S. 
Harper, Mr. F. W. Davis, Mr. John Fullwood, 
Mr. Foster Newey, Mr. G. O. Owen, Mr. C. C. 
Read, and Mr. C. H. Whitworth. 





Some interesting additions have recently been 
made to the permanent collections in our Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery. Mr. Whitworth Wallis was in 
Berlin in the autumn, and brought back with him 
some very fine specimens of wrought and chiselled 
ironwork, chiefly South German of the late 16th 
and early 17th centuries. Among them is a 
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very large iron bracket, of florid floral decoration 
and scroll work, which was formerly used for 
carrying the signs of an inn in Augsburg ; some 
very decorative door-knockers in chiselled iron, and 
a large bronze waterspout, in the shape of a 
dolphin, with the tap for turning on the water in 
the form of a mermaid. This was once in the 
Bishop’s Palace in Augsburg. Mr. Wallis also 
secured some very interesting and beautiful 
examples of modern German enamelled jewellery. 
They are made by a small Berlin jeweller, and dis- 
play fine taste both in design and colour. 


LASGOW.—It was with a feeling of 
expectation of something new ar- 
tistically that picture lovers who 
had already seen and admired the 
work of E. A. Hornel looked for- 

ward to the result of his sojourn in Japan, and they 
were not by any means disappointed ; even those 





who had failed to find appreciation for his previous 
work, unless with a qualification, had nothing but 
unstinted praise to bestow on what he brought 
home after a stay of some eighteen months in the 
land of flowers. The trip to Japan was taken in 
companionship with Mr. George Henry, and be- 
tween the two artists there was a sympathy which 
at one time found vent in their working together 
on the same pictures, and of these collaborations 
the best known is the large Druids, which was ex- 
hibited at the last exhibition held at the Grosvenor. 


The two artists when in Japan did not confine 
themselves to one centre, but visited and painted 
in various districts, so that their subjects and 
material were not of one class only, but showed a 
pleasing variety. At first they were somewhat 
hampered by the restrictions put upon foreigners, 
but after a time they were able to settle down to 
hard work and te the close study of the surround- 
ing people, their style of 
life, and the many pic- 
turesque incidents of 
which they are character- 
istic. The outcome of 
Mr. Hornel’s sojourn in 
Japan was seen in the 
collection of pictures 
which were exhibited in 
the galleries of the 
Société des Beaux Arts at 
Glasgow some months 
since. The paintings 
commanded attention 
both from artists and 
public, and though, as 
I have already said, his 
previous work was of ex- 
ceptional artistic value, 
the present is much 
finer, and reaches a 
higher level alike in 
qualities of colour, de- 
sign, technique, and 
selection. It is evident 
from his pictures that of 
the many artists who 
have visited the land of 
the cherry, none have 
returned with a more 
L0H. comprehensive pictorial 

6. GS record of Japanese life. 














*THE GEISHA.” FROM A PAINTING BY E. A. HORNEL In all Mr. Hornel’s 
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FROM A PAINTING BY 
E. A.. HORNEL 
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work there has been an influence of the best 
Japanese art, not a slavish imitation in con- 
junction with his own individuality, but an 
influence in the direction of good design both 
as regards colour and form or rather in the 
effective placing on the canvas, in his own par- 
ticular phase, the charm of colour and decoration. 
His work also shows how keenly sensitive his 
sympathies must have been to the adaptability of 
his surroundings, how the quaint costumes of the 
people, the many little incidents of children at 
play, or the grown folk at amusement, lent them- 
selves to the individuality of his artistic expression. 
In these pictures he has given us impressions 
which, apart from displaying his gifts as a colourist 
and designer, and showing his sympathy with the 
art of the country, renew 
our interest in and appre- 


sumptuous colour, full in tone, quaint in design, 
and presenting to the eye a theme uncommon to 
a degree, and distinguished as the result of a 
romantic mind revelling in the charm of colour 
for colour’s sake alone. D. M, 


ARIS.—In consequence of the approach- 
ing demolition of the Palais de 
l’Industrie, the Art Society known as 
“*T’Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs,” 
which was located in a corner of this 

enormous building, is obliged to move its quarters ; 
and the spot chosen is the Pavillon de Marsan in 
the Louvre. But no matter where it may be 
situated, whether here or in the Champs-Elysées, 





ciation of the art of the . 
Japanese. For years the CAVA 
individual quality of Mr. 
Hornel’s work has been 
most pronounced, not in a 
mannered sense, but prac- 
tically unparalleled by any 
other painter’s work ; and 
for years it has been the 
despair both of the critics 
and the public, for apart 
from those who have the 
intuitive feeling for the fine 
things in art in a catholic 
sense, it seemed difficult to 
understand his mo/#f or the 
presentment of his subject. 
All along he has striven, 
and that very successfully, 
to treat his subject, be it 
figure or landscape com- 
the most 

schemes, 


position, in 

luscious colour 
meaning his canvas as a 
space to be filled in a 
purely decorative manner 
with well-balanced colour 
and artistically arranged 
forms. In looking for Mr. 
Hornel’s work in the exhi- 
bitions one need not expect 
to come on a pein air pic- 
ture as his, with lights and 























shadows, and aérial per- 
spective, but rather to look 
for a square of beautiful and 


BY GEORGES DE FEURI 
(See Paris: Studio-Talk) 
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this Central Union will still be quite unknown to 
the public, quite devoid of influence. 


Its object—to judge by its high-sounding title— 
is to unite, to centralise, the decorative arts. Asa 
matter of fact, it is quite unconcerned with any- 
thing of the sort. It neither unites nor centralises 
anything whatsoever, and its gallery is simply 
stuffed with a mass of incongruous rubbish, without 
value, and absolutely without originality. No truly 
new and original work of art has ever been seen 
therein, for they detest freshness and novelty, and 
are entirely bound up in superannuated academic 
traditions. Surely this Union might have organised 
a continuous series of competitions to stimulate the 
energies of the young artist, the craftsman, the 
worker. ‘There was ever so much to do, ever so 
much to attempt; but nothing has been done, 
nothing even attempted. 


Nevertheless it is a national question of the first 
importance, this long-expected and universally de- 
sired renaissance of our decorative arts, and it would 
have been a fine thing for the Union to 
undertake. As it is, the little that has 


been done has been in no way inspired om —— 
* . 7 Ta Gy 

by this organisation, which at the present A @ € iY WUWtir 
| a ~? i / } i 


) 
time has no sort of prestige. Suggest 1D. 
to the artists who are working indepen- f 
dently in decoration that they shall give 
the Central Union the benefit of their 
good will, their labours and their ideas, 
and they will reply with a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders; for well they 
know by experience that they have 
nothing to expect in that direction. 





This is a sad state of things, which 
our artists must really think of remedy- 
ing. And what is the remedy proposed ? 
Simply to start a co-operative associa- 
tion, a corporation, wherein they would 
be their own masters, instead of having 
to carry out the orders of this or that 
functionary, and being obliged to sub- 
mit to all the ridiculous official routine, 
all the ignorant stupidity of institutions 
such as this. 


Isita, the poster by Georges de Feure, 
which is reproduced here (page 211), gives 
a good idea of this artist’s manner, at once 
subtle and powerful, and clever in draught- 
manship. The colour is very curious, 
and most dexterously disposed—blue, 
saffron yellow, orange yellow and gold 


forming a rich and powerful harmony. POSTER 
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Edmond Sagot, publisher of engravings, dealer 
in posters, lithographs, rare books—everything in 
fact connected with modern art printing, has just 
published Paris-Almanach (1897), with wood en- 
gravings in black and in colours by A. Lepére. 
This artist holds a foremost place among our litho- 
graphers and wood engravers, and he works in 
both methods with an executive power and an 
imaginative spirit of the first order. I hope shortly 
to have an opportunity of dealing at greater length 
with this artist, as he deserves. G. M. 


RUSSELS.—The commission for the 

large poster which is to announce the 

Brussels Universal Exhibition of 1897 

has recently been given by the com- 

mittee of management to M. Privat- 

Livemont. For a long time past this artist’s posters 
have attracted the admiration of amateurs, by 
reason of their rare—at times even their excessive 
—elegance. His latest production of this kind 
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‘*LE SOIR A DORDRECHT 


is a complete success, very careful in design, and 
charming in its colouring of pale green and warm 
yellow. This poster, which has been printed with 
the utmost care by M. Goffart, is reproduced on 


page 212. 





The Brussels public are always glad to come 
across any of their favourite artists at the Exhibition 
of the Water Colour Society. This year the general 
display seems to be better than that of 1895. 
Professor Herkomer’s little portrait of his brother 
artist Mr. Stacey Marks is a remarkably clever.piece 
of work. Miss Clara Montalba—whom a well- 
informed critic describes as une parisienne au goit 
raffiné—sends some of her Venetian scenes, whose 
rich colouring one never ceases to admire. Among 
the Dutch exhibitors one notes, and should re- 
member, the name of M. P. Rink, whose work is 
full of interest; and among the Frenchmen a 
curiously fanciful production by M. Detouche. 





The members of the Society whose work is at- 
tracting most attention include MM. J. De Vriendt, 


WYTSMAN 


FROM AN ETCHING BY R 


(See Brussels Studic-Talk) 


Fernand Khnopff, and A. Lynen, figure painters, 
and MM. Binjé, Cassiers, Hagemans, Stacquet, 
Uytterschant and Heeterickz, landscapists and sea- 
scapists ; not forgetting M. Titz, who here makes 
his first appearance as a designer of posters. 


The Water-Colour Society has lately lost two of 
its members, M. Delperée and M. Jan Verhas. 
The picture by the latter, called Za Revue des Ecoles 
became popular, and, under the evident influence of 
Alma Tadema, he did several very pretty interiors. 


The directors of the Maison d’Art in Brussels 
have opened an exhibition of landscapes by Belgian 
painters, among other interesting works being a 
superb picture by Louis Dubois, entitled Ze Chev- 
reuil Mort, a very curious production by Félicien 
Rops, and oils, pastels and water-colours by MM. 
Asselbergs, Heymans, Baron, Claus, Degouve de 
Nunques, Ferzand Khnopff, Hagemans and R. 
Wytsman. The last-named has also tried some 
experiments in etching, one of which, Ze Soir d 
Dordrecht, is reproduced on this page. 
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The collection of some forty landscapes and 
seapieces, exhibited by M. Hamesse at the Cercle 
Artistique, attracted a large number of visitors. 
He would seem particularly to affect under-wood 
studies, of which he has done some very interesting 
paintings and eaux-fortes. M. Wolfers sent to this 
exhibition several specimens of applied art, and 
M. de Rudder contributed amongst other things a 
beautiful bust in wood— a material which sculptors 
nowadays seem to despise, yet which lends itself to 
the most supple effects. 





This exhibition was followed by M. Baertsoen’s, 
He shows again his big picture, Un Soir de Péche, 
which was one of the chief successes at the Champ 
de Mars this year. It was reproduced at the time 
in THE Stupi0, and was very much liked. 

This large work is very effective ; yet there are 
other canvases in this exhibition, less ambitious 
perhaps, but of much greater charm ; for instance, 
several scenes from the Courtray Jéguinage, perfect 
of their kind, in form and colour and in drawing, 
and also some of these quiet little “bits” of 
Nieuport, which so well express the spirit of these 
sleepy old Flemish towns. F. K. 


OLLAND.—A very important ques- 
tion has been attracting public at- 
tention for the last few months. In 
August last the editor of the Amster. 
dammer Weekblad, in a remarkable 

article bearing the title, ‘‘ A Rembrandt Museum,” 
expressed the wish that a building might be erected, 
in which the works of Rembrandt that exist in 
Holland might be seen in a favourable light. This 
article has been much discussed, and the Editor 
has asked me to interview some eminent artists 
and connoisseurs in Holland and elsewhere. Of 
some of these opinions I shall give a summary 
here. In Holland the opinion of Josef Israels 
and of Jacob Maris is of the greatest importance 
on this question, because without doubt there are 
no persons in the world better able to judge and 
understand Rembrandt’s works than these two. 
Both were of opinion that the project was the 
natural solution of the long-debated Rembrandt 
question. Israels said that a great collection of 
works of one painter is perhaps only possible in 
the case of Rembrandt, because his work is so 
infinitely varied. “If this ever happens,” he said, 
“the whole world will come to see it.” Jacob 
Maris was also of opinion that the only raticnal way 
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to exhibit the works of this genial artist was in a 
building recalling his epoch, and in rooms fur- 
nished with gobelins and old Dutch leather, as 
they were in Rembrandt’s time. Later I hope to 
give some opinions of celebrated men of other 
countries. 


At the Hague two exhibitions are filling the 
halls of the two art clubs. In “ Pulchri Studio,” 
a most remarkable loan exhibition of French 
masters, shows Corot, Courbet, Daubigny, Decams, 
Delacroix, Diaz, Dupré, Isabey, Jacque, Jeannin, 
Millet, Monticelli, Rousseau, Troyon, and Vollon, 
in all their strength and splendour. Most of these 
paintings are kindly lent by collectors like H. W. 
Mesdag, the marine painter, his brother Taco 
Mesdag, Messrs. Fop Smit, Langerhuizen, de 
Kuyper, &c.; and among them are masterpieces 
like the celebrated Déscente des Vaches of Rousseau, 
the Femme du Pollet of Vollon, the Hagar and 
Ismail of Millet. 


In the Kunstkring the members are exhibiting 
water-colour and other drawings. Here a tendency 
towards style, and flat, decorative treatment is often 
noticeable. Very delicate in this genre are the 
pen-drawings by Mrs. Baukema-Philipse, and 
among the other exhibitors I may briefly note the 
names of Rink, de Josselin de Jong, Mrs. Ekker, 
Moulijn, and Van Hoytema. Pu. Z. 


IENNA.—Since the beginning of Nov- 
ember, Michael Munkacsy’s latest 
work, the Zcce Homo, has been on 
view at the Vienna “ Kiinstlerhaus.” 
To be quite candid, the impression it 

leaves is that of an artistic failure, both with regard 
to execution and colour, in spite of—perhaps all 
the more so on account of—the tremendous 
flourishing of trumpets and advertisement with 
which the artist is in the habit of introducing his 
works to the public. It would require too much 
space to enter into details concerning the merits or 
defects of this large canvas, but to sum up the im- 
pression of it as a whole, it is a work of much 
strong detail, and, in the figure of Christ, a con- 
ception both original and bold, with some of the 
surrounding figures betraying the subtle touch of a 
master hand ; but the entire canvas is incoherent, 
laboured and theatrical in the extreme. A sincere 
welcome to the artist returning to his native 
country after so long an absence, may be clothed 
in the expression of a hope that he may yet live to 
regain his lost powers and create works of an artistic 
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merit that can recall to our minds the hand that 
painted Zhe Last Hours of the Condemned, Christ 
before Pilate, and Milton. 





With the beginning of the winter season an old 
museum has found a new home; the so-called 
“* Handelsmuseum,” which, under the superinten- 
dence of Hofrath von Scala, is now transferred 
from the Exchange buildings to the former palace 
of Count Kinsky in the Berggasse. It is a noble 
structure, dating from the commencement of the 
“ sixties,” and well adapted for showing collections 
of any kind in strong clear light and appropriate 
surroundings. The title of ‘“ Handelsmuseum ” 
would seem to be, indeed, the only thing not quite 
appropriate, for it 
does not give an 
exact idea of what 
the collection really 
contains. It is vir- 
tually a permanent 
exhibition of ap- 
plied and decora- 
tive artof all nations 
and climes, from 
the carpets of the 
Orient to the Gothic 
carved-wood furni- 
ture of the North, 
and also potteries 
and bronzes. of 
Japan and China. 
Modern decora- 
tions and wall- 
papers are on view 
in the special rooms 
devoted to the va- 
rious styles of the 


interior of the 
dwelling house. 
Needless to say 





that a lion’s share 
falls in this depart- 
ment to William 
Morris and Walter 


Crane. W. S. 





The characteris- 
tic portrait of Mr. 


Robert Fowler, 
which appeared in 
our last number, 


was from a photo- 
graph of Mr. E. R. 
Dibdin. 





REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Gutter Snipes. Fifty Original Sketches by Pui 
May. (London: The Leadenhall Press, Limited.) 
Price 6s. net.—Mr. Phil May might aptly be 
termed the English Hokusai. Just as the great 
painter of the U&i-yo-ye received much of his in- 
spiration from scenes in the streets of the great 
city of Yedo, depicting them as they existed with 
a keen perception of all their characteristic life 
and movement, so has our modern artist of 
Annual fame made the streets of London his 
studio. May San like Hokusai San has reduced 
his line work to a minimum of detail with a corre- 





A SWELL. 


DRAWING BY PHIL MAY FROM Gutter Snipes (THE LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD.) 
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sponding strength of effect. He has realised the 
fact so evident in the work of Hokusai, but too 
often ignored by other workers in black and white, 
that the greater the economy of line, the greater 
the respective value which each stroke possesses. 
This book of Gutter Snipes would form a fine 
object lesson to workers of the cross-hatch-and- 
stipple school. It is only necessary carefully to 
study these excellent drawings to convince oneself 
that every additional line that might be added to 
them would tend to destroy rather than to aid 
their salient beauty. Mr. Phil May’s simple line 
work is a keener and more brilliant expression of 
nature than would be the finest snapshot photo- 
graph that could ever be taken. In Gu//er Snipes 
the artist is at his best. 

The Parade. An illustrated Gift Book for Boys 
and Girls. (London: H. Henry & Co.)—The 
only serious fault we have to find with Ze Parade 


is that, side by side with a great deal that is excel- 
lent and appropriate, there should have been 
included a tale so Zolaesque in its repulsive details 
as the second of Mr. Norreys Connell’s Zzwo Stories 
of War. Anything more unpleasant or less suited 
for boys and girls to read it would be difficult to 
imagine. Here, however, adverse criticism begins 
and ends. In addition to many others not so 
widely known to fame there are to be found in the 
list of contributors to this sumptuous volume quite 
a number of celebrated names, including those of 
John Oliver Hobbes, Richard Le Gallienne, Barry 
Pain, Max Beerbohm, and Mrs. Molesworth, while 
for the illustrations the talents of such well-known 
artists as Aubrey Beardsley (title page), Charles 
Robinson, Léon V. Solon, Starr Wood, Paul 
Woodroffe, Laurence Housman, and Max Beer- 
bohm have been drawn upon. Both as regards 
the literary and pictorial departments Messrs. 
Henry’s new venture may be pro- 
nounced a success, and even if 














DRAWING BY ALICE B. WOODWARD FROM To Tell the King the Sky is 


Falling (BLACKIE AND SON, LTD.) 
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several of the stories are a trifle too 
dull for the purpose of the book 
thereis plenty, nevertheless, amongst 
the very liberal fare provided to 
satisfy the hearts of youngsters of all 
ages. The best story is undoubtedly 
John Oliver Hobbes’ Prince Toto, 
which teems with passages in this 
brilliant lady’s best style, and is 
composed exactly as a fairy tale 
should be—that is to say, in a manner 
at once interesting to children and 
amusing to “‘ grown-ups.” A special 
word of ‘praise is due to Mr. Paul 
Woodroffe for his admirable designs 
for the cover and end-papers of this 
comely book. 

To Tell the King the Sky is Falling. 
By SHeiLa E. Braine. Illustrated 
by Atice B. Woopwarp. (London: 
Blackie & Son, Ltd.) Price 5s5.— 
We have on severaloccasions referred 
in these pages to the quite excellent 
and clever black and white work of 
Miss Alice B. Woodward. In her 
illustrations to this story for children, 
she has even surpassed her former 
efforts. Full of originality and quaint 
conceit, her drawings also exhibit a 
purity of line together with a power 
of design which is unusually strong, 
even in these days when so many 
artists of ability have turned their 
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attention to book illustration. We sincerely con- 
gratulate her upon the part she has so successfully 
played in the adornment of this little book. 























DRAWING BY ALICE B. WOODWARD 
FROM To Tell the King the Sky is 
Falling (BLACKIE AND SON, LTD.) 


Ford Madox Brown, A Record of his Life and 
Work. By Forp M. Huerrer. (Longmans, 
1896.)—A portly octavo, with an emblazoned case 
with a design bearing a monogram which appears 
to be that of Mr. Walter Crane, with about twenty 
singularly good autotypes and a quantity of 
other illustrations devoted to one of the most 
interesting personalities in art that ever this century 
has seen—that is the book in question. Mr. 
Hueffer, grandson of the subject of the record, tells 
his tale well, neither gushing nor shy, his narrative 
is judicial and dispassioned, erring if anything on 
the side of aloofness. But the result is just that 
which a clever advocate secures. Whereas special 
pleading or defence had weakened his case, here 
you feel more than ever that the Pre-Raphaelite 
before Pre-Raphaelites existed, was a man of 
genius and one who exercised a very great indirect 


influence on his time. Space forbids quotation— 
and therefore the abstention must be accepted, 
but if ever a book pleaded for a long and analyti- 
cal review enlivened by ample quotation it is 
this. Singularly readable in its style, full of most 
interesting matter, selected with fine taste, it is a 
worthy record of a great painter: more than that it 
is a model for the average biographerto take warning 
by; neither fulsome nor prolix, it is certain to 
achieve a wide measure of the success it so well 
merits, and to enhance the reputation of its hero. 

Cranford. By Mrs. GAskELt. Illustrated by 
T. H. Ropinson. (London: Bliss, Sands & Co.) 
—The forcible delineation of character, tender 
human sympathy, quiet humour and fine descrip- 
tive power which characterise all Mrs. Gaskell’s 
novels are especially apparent in Cranford, and 
Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. have done well to pub- 
lish yet another edition of this work. They have, 
moreover, given us a very attractive edition, well 
printed on good paper, with sixteen illustrations 
and a title page executed in a very promising manner 
by Mr. T. H. Robinson. 

The Child World. By Gawriet Setoun. _Iil- 
lustrated by CHARLES Ropinson. (London: John 
Lane.) Price 5s.—By favour of the publisher we 
were permitted to illustrate in the October num- 
ber of THe Stupio one of the designs by Mr. 
Charles Robinson intended for this work. We 
are inclined to believe that in the smaller size in 
which the publisher has elected to reproduce it, 
together with the other illustrations to this work, 
the full beauty of the artist’s drawing has not been 
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DRAWING BY CHARLES ROBINSON FROM The Child 
World (JOHN LANE) 
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altogether retained. Be this as it may, the fact, 
however, remains that Zhe Child World is one of 
the most delightfully illustrated books of the season. 
The vignettes with which it is so plentifully be- 
sprinkled are of the daintiest. ‘They are original 
in conception, and are executed with a rare sense 
of the decorative value of line and mass. We 
predict a great future for Mr. Robinson if he does 
not permit the success which has attended these, 
his early efforts, to prevent his sustained and 
earnest pursuit of truth and beauty. 

Pictures of People. By CHARLes Dana Gipson. 
(New York: R. H. Russell & Son. London: John 
Lane.)—It is not surprising after the success which 
attended the appearance of Mr. Dana Gibson’s 
“ Drawings,” of which a review appeared in the 
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April number of THE Srupio, that a further selec- 
tion of his pen and ink work should be offered to 
the public. The artist’s recent visit to Europe has 
opened out fresh fields for his labour, and the 
present collection includes not only pictures of 
American “Society,” but also subjects selected 
from the salons, the streets, and the restaurants of 

London and Paris, which should prove of especial 

interest to his English admirers, It is difficult to 

signal out for mention any particular drawings, for 
whether his subjects be old men or young maidens, 
he invests them with an especial and characteristic 
charm. The book is beautifully printed, and 
would make an admirable Christmas present. The 
reproduction of one of the drawings, which we are 
permitted to give herewith, is reduced in size from 
the original print. 

The Nelson Memorial. By JouN 
Knox Laucuton. (London: 
George Allen).—Professor Laugh- 
ton does not here attempt a serious 
and exhaustive biography, but 
dwells concisely and instructively 
upon the principal incidents in the 
great admiral’s life and upon the 
glories of his achievements, de- 
scribing at the same time some 
of the influences which tended to 
form Nelson’s character, and some 
of those men who so nobly worked 
with him in securing the liberty 
and establishing the greatness of 
England. A large amount of care 
has been bestowed upon the 
illustrations, which are very nume- 
rous, and include no fewer than 
eleven photogravure plates of the 
highest class. Lives of the hero 
of Trafalgar we have had by the 
score, but never one more richly 
clothed or more attractively 
written than Zhe Nelson Me- 
mortal, 

\ The History of Henry Esmond. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. _ IIlus- 
trated by Curis HamMmonp. 
Hypatia. By CHARLES KINGs- 
LEY. Illustrated by LaNceLor 
SPEED. Sartor Resartus. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. With portrait 
after J. MacNeill Whistler. (Lon- 
don: Service and Paton).—The 
first two of these works form the 
nucleus of the “ Illustrated English 









































“AT THE ACADEMY” 
BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
FROM “PICTURES OF PEOPLE” 
(JOHN LANE) 
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Library,” a series which Messrs. Service and Paton, 
with commendable enterprise, are issuing to the 
public at the very moderate price of two shillings 
and sixpence a volume. Although it must be con- 
fessed that the illustrations add little to their value, 
the neat bindings designed by A. A. ‘Turbayne, and 
theexcellent paper and type should cause these books 


to be popular with those whose devotion to English 
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DRAWING BY JOHN JELLICOE AND HERBERT RAILTON FROM Cherry 


and Violet (}OHN C. NIMMO) 


classics is not supported by the possession of a 
long purse. Published at the same low figure, in 
a trim green cover and with a photogravure frontis- 
piece after Mr. Whistler’s well-known portrait of 
Carlyle, the new edition of Sartor Resartus will 
also be widely welcomed. 

The Happy Owls. Told, Drawn and Litho- 
graphed by To. VAN Hoytema. (London: H. 


Henry & Co.)—Mr. Van Hoytema’s coloured draw- 
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ings of peacocks, fowls, turkeys, geese, and especially 
of the two happy owls—surely the most owlish owls 
that ever were seen—will give unlimited pleasure 
to those of the rising generation who like their 
stories told in pictures rather than in type. 

Cherry and Violet. A tale of the great plague. 


Illustrated by Joun JELLICOE and HERBERT RalL- 
TON. 


(London: John C. Nimmo).—The author 
of Mary Powell and The Household of 
Sir Thomas More deserves to win a 
lasting fame for the delightful little 
works she has left behind her. It is 
strange that Miss Manning, for such 
was her name, should have been so 
little heard of as a writer during her 
lifetime ; for, although her books should 
not, perhaps, be classed among the 
first for literary merit, still such an in- 
describable quality of purity and sweet- 
ness pervades them that they will be 
welcomed and treasured in many a 
refined English home. Cherry and 
Violet is in no way inferior to Zhe 
Household of Sir Thomas More, which 
has already been reviewed in THE 
Srupio. The illustrations are appro- 
priate to the book and characteristic 
of the well-known style of the artists. 

Green Arras. By LAURENCE Hous- 
MAN. (London: John Lane.) — We 
have frequently been able to refer in 
THe Stupio to the work of Mr. Lau- 
rence Housman, and it would seem 
superfluous for us to again express our 
admiration of the many excellent quali- 
ties which distinguish it. The illus- 
tration which we have been permitted 
here to reproduce will afford the reader 
an idea of its remarkable character- 
istics. One of the charms of Green 
Arras is that the author and illustrator 
are one, and that every detail of the 
book—the literary matter, the illustra- 
tions, the designs for the binding, 
initial letters and title-page—are by the 
same hand. The uniformity of the result is as 
pleasant as it is uncommon. ‘The more conven- 
tionally decorative portions of the book are varia- 
tions upon the same subject, the vine. The cover is 
particularly successful, and deserves the attention 
of the bibliophile. 





The Berlin Photographic Company, New Bond 
Street, announce the publication of an important 
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series of plates illustrating the principal pictures 
contained in the famous Gallery of The Hermitage 


plete in seven parts, each of which is to contain 
twelve pictures, the price for the complete work 























DRAWING BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN FROM Green Arras (JOHN LANE) 


at St. Petersburg. The collection, as is well 
known, is exceedingly rich in the works of Van 
Dyck, Murillo, Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
and other great painters. The series will be com- 


being fifty guineas. It is evident from an exami- 

nation of the plates forming the first part of this 

magnificent work that no pains have been spared 

by the publishers to obtain the finest possible 
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illuminated texts, and of embossed and “lace- 
edged” work, and their collection contains some 
of the most beautiful and ingenious compositions 
in this class of work which we have seen. 


reproductions. Luini’s Portrait of a Young Lady, 
Raphael’s Virgin with the Child Jesus and St. 
John, Da Vinci’s Virgin and Child Jesus, all of 
which form part of the first delivery, are excellent 
prints from superb plates. 





Parents and others in search of good healthy 
toned books for Christmas gifts to boys and girls 
cannot do better than make a selection from some 
of Messrs. Blackie & Son’s recent publications. 
G. A. Henty is a favourite author among boys, 
and his latest books, A¢ Agincourt, With Cochrane 
the Dauntless, On the Irrawaddy, uphold the 
author’s reputation as a fascinating and instructive 
writer. Mr. Chas. W. Whistler has written for 
these enterprising publishers a_ spirited story 
founded on the Danish conquest of East Anglia, 
entitled Wulfric the Weapon Thane. It is a book 
we can cordially recommend. TZhrough Swamp 
and Glade is an exciting tale of the Seminole war, 
in which our old friend, Oceola, is again made to 
take part in the stirring incidents of war between 
the red and the white man. Zhe Log of a 
Privateersman, by Harry Collingwood, is also an 
excellently told story of sea life and adventure in 
the early years of this century. Violet Vereker’s 
Vanity, by Annie E. Armstrong, is well told, and 
likely to be a favourite with girls. A word of 
praise must be accorded the publishers, not only 
for the excellent illustrations with which their 
books have been adorned, but also for the more 
than usually tasteful character of the bindings. 





Since the receipt of the package of cards and 
games from Messrs. C. W. Faulkner & Co., 
acknowledged by us last month, we have received 
further selections from Messrs. Marcus Ward & 
Co., Limited, and from Messrs. Misch & Stock. 
Among Messrs. Marcus Ward’s publications are 
several pretty little books. Holy Christmas is a 
selection of hymns and carols, charmingly illus- 
trated by G. C. Gaskin. A Christmas Posy is a 
collection of verses on Christmas by many well- 
known writers, including Dollie Radford, Sir Lewis 
Morris, R. Louis Stevenson, Richard Le Gallienne, 
E. Nesbit, Norman Gale, and others. Watchman, 
What of the Night? are verses set to music by 
Henry Smith, and illustrated by Winifred Smith. 
The booklet is in every respect well done. 
Christmas Dreams, Awfully Weirdly, is a series of 
grotesque drawings in the Beardsley manner. Some 
illustrated calendars, cards and diaries which ac- 
company the parcel are of great excellence. 





Messrs. Misch & Stock make a speciality of 
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Messrs. G. Rowney & Co.’s Ring-bound Sketch 
Books are a welcome novelty to painters. Instead 
of the pages being stitched and bound together as 
in the old style, the covers and ieaves are held in 
place by two metal rings. They are much more 
convenient in actual use than the common form, 
and the leaves may be detached without disfiguring 
the appearance of the book. The advantages of 
these “ ring-bound” books are so obvious that it 
would not be surprising if they ultimately replaced 
the old shape altogether. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR END-PAPER. 
(A XLII.) 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
The Bulger (Mary G. Simpson, 199 Camberwell 
Grove, Denmark Hill, S.E.). 

The Seconp Prize (One guinea and a half) to 
Poppyhead (R. A. Dawson, 56 Waterford Road, 
Fulham, S W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Aid (Ada P. Ridley, Helenscote, Ipswich); Aé- 
dullah (T. J. Witcombe, 41 River Street, Bath) ; 
Brush (T. H. Wakefield, 4 Dresden Road, Hornsey 
Lane, N.); Chef (A. Cooke, 15 St. John’s Road, 
Upper Holloway, N.): Clement (H. C. Graff, 46 
Northcote Road, Croydon); Columbine (William 
Tyndale, Springvale, Habberley Road, Kidder- 
minster) ; Zelbrook (George Marples, 63 New 
King’s Road, Fulham, S.W.); Faus/us (Helene 
Tietgens, Uhlenhorst, Langerzug 10, Hamburg) ; 
Flora (H. Clarke, Fern Avenue, Jesmond, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; Groombridge (Pickford Waller, 27 
St. George’s Road, Pimlico, S.W.); Jran (H. E, 
Simpson, 12 Ann Place, Horton Lane, Bradford) ; 
J. C. (A. C. Cooke, 15 St. John’s Road, Highgate, 
N.); Montmartre (T. Houry, 9 Hatherley Road, 
Bishopston, Bristol) ; Pterodactyle (George Quested, 
240 Rotton Park Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham) ; 
Persephone (¥. G. Horrell, 33 Albert Road, S. Nor- 
wood, S.E.) ; Rook (Cassandra A. Walker, Aigburth 
Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool); Ramfee (F. F. 
Ivimey, 1 Downe Terrace, Richmond, Surrey) ; 
Taffy (Edith Jones, 38 Priory Road, Bedford Park, 
W.); and Woodcut (K. P. C. de Bazel, Nic. Beets- 
straat 20, Amsterdam). 
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DESIGN FOR CHRISTMAS CARD IN BLACK 
AND WHITE. 
(B XXXVIII.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Watchman (R. Morton Nance, Ayr, St. Ives, Corn- 
wall). 

The SEconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Hix (E. 
H. Oliver, 10 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Agincourt (P. R. Waller, 27 St. George’s Road, 
S.W.); Bo-Peep (Andrew Allan, 56 Waterloo Street, 
Glasgow); Clymping (1.. J. Ginnett, 23 Hamilton 
Gardens, Grove End Road, N.W.); Carol (F. G. 
Froggatt, 45 King Street, Morley, Yorks.) ; Comach 
(Constance M. Christie, Bentley Moor House, 
Walsall) ; “Zsperanza (May S. Tyrer, Glenmore, 
Chapter Road, Willesden Green) ; Bonhomie (Emily 
A. Attwell, 182 Mile End Road, E.); Grumdbler 
(Rosa C. Petherick, Maple Lodge, Havelock Road, 
Croydon) ; Gre/a (James Durden, 4 Ifield Road, 
South Kensington, S.W.); Globe (Ethel C. Gil- 
lespy, Wehrhahn 25, Diisseldorf, Germany) ; Gaffer 
(George Wilson, 42 Lansdowne Crescent, Notting 
Hill, W.) ; 77#/da (Hilda G. Cowham, 12 Horlcote 
Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.); Had/e/ujah 
(Katherine M. Roberts, 169 Grove Street, Liver- 
pool); /ason (John Thirtle, The Elms, Ewell, 
Surrey); Mathias (Marta Fijetterstroin, ZenkAping, 
Sweden); J/arie (Mary Powell, 170 Coventry 
Road, Birmingham) ; Montmartre (T. Houry, 9 
Hatherley Road, Bishopston, Bristol); PAidistine 
(Mildred Emra, 49 Gower Street, W.C.); Penny 
(Florence A. Phillips, 5 North Avenue, Clarendon 
Park, Leicester); Rook (Cassandra A. Walker, 
Aigburth Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool) ; Rus (W. 
Heneage Legge, Ringmer, near Lewes); S¢. Zhi- 
bault (F. H. Ball, 112 Cremorne Street, Notting- 
ham); and Zhist/e (J. M. Glover, 15 Trafalgar 
Square, Chelsea). 


DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED ALMS BAG FOR 
CHURCH PURPOSES. 
(C XXXV.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Ceylon (Albina Collins, 93 Earl’s Court Road, 
Kensington). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Cora 
(Edith Swinhoe, Alexandra House, Kensington 
Gore). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
AT (Chas. W. Crosby, 1y Gordon Square, W.C.) ; 
Almonia (¥ . H. Ratcliffe, 234 Lordship Lane, East 
Dulwich, S.W.) ; Barney (M. S. Chandler, Station 
House, Aldershot); Bones (C. Champion de Cres- 


pigny, Alexandra House, Kensington Gore); Be/ 
(Bell C. MacGibbon, 23 Learmouth Terrace, Edin- 
burgh); Banshee (Beatrice Waldram, 6 The Parade, 
Pymmer Park, Edmonton); Conch (Catherine 
Keith, Moivart, Currie, Midlothian) ; Curdy (A. J. 
Smith, 2 Leinster Place, Bayswater, W.); C/ytie 
(Alice E. Burt, 3 Kempsholt Road, Streatham 
Common, S.W.); dina (Miss MacGibbon, 23 
Learmouth Terrace, Edinburgh) ; Dolce far niente 
(Mary Symonds, 52 Thornhill Road, Leyton, 
Essex); Zaster (F. G. Froggatt, 45 King Street, 
Morley, Yorks); Fri/z (Winifred Hett, 6 Fin- 
borough Road, South Kensington) ; Fussain (Harry 
S. Stromgvist, Burma House, 25 Woburn Place, 
Russell Square, W.C.); Zsperance (Ethel M. 
Hughes, 19 Ducre Street, Princes Park, Liverpool) ; 


Joan of Arc (Jessie Hay, The Cedars, Westgate 


Road, Beckenham); ws (W. Heneage Legge, 
Ringmer, near Lewes); Sfero (Florence Grant, 
Waveney, Beckenham, Kent); Z/e/ma (Alice Kay, 
Lichfield, Edge Lane, Liverpool) ; Z¥efoi/, (R. Bar- 
clay, Carwinion Cottage, Falmouth) ; Wainui (Alice 
Jacob, Belfield, Raheny, Dublin); and Vrefo/ (A. 
T. Griffith, Bank View, Malvern). 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

INTERIOR OF A LivinG Room. 

(A XXVIII.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
I FA.B. (E. C. Middleton, Stanmore Road, Bir- 
mingham). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Ranee 
(E. Louise Liberty, The Lee Manor, Great Mis- 
senden). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Ajax (Seymour Conway, Inglecroft, Beckenham) ; 
Black Pear (Mrs. Geo. Hyde, Foregate Street, 
Worcester); Chic-a-lee (Miss M. C. Cameron, 
Little Dewchurch Vicarage, Ross, Herefordshire) ; 
Cosy (Arthur Maw, Severn House, Iron Bridge, 
Salop); Gules (W. de C. Prideaux, Wellington, 
Somerset) ; He/iotrope (Hon. Mrs. A. Talbot, Little 
Gaddesden House, Berkhampstead) ; /#mmy (H. 
Percy Adams, The Lodge, Hendon Lane, Finch- 
ley); Orma (Mabel M. Leadbetter, Lismore, 
Broughty Ferry); Old Mortality (E. A. West, 
Newham, Truro, Cornwall); Provence (Miss Curle, 
Priorwood, Melrose, N.B.); S.2. (Agnes M. 
Russell, 34 Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W.) ; 
Silva (H. W. Simpson, Museum Cottage, Parks 
Road, Oxford ) ; Sandath House (J. C. Varty-Smith, 
Nandana, Penrith); Zofenhalem (James P. Jones, 
Lime Road, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton); and 
Wild Darrell (Eric Baker, Colton House, Marl- 


borough, Wilts). 
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The Lay Figure in Council 


HE LAY FIGURE IN COUN- 
CIL. 


“Do you remember,” said the Lay 

Figure, “that in last July we came across 

some astounding questions set for South Kensing- 

ton students, concerning perfuming pans on legs, 
wideish book-borders and other things ?” 

** Only too well,” the Journalist replied. “Why?” 

“ Because here is the printed report of the same 
examination,” said the Lay Figure, “and it is quite 
as amusing, and its sentences not less intricately 
woven. Here is one item, entitled, oddly enough, 
‘ Question 6’ instead of ‘ note to Question 6,’ ‘Many 
candidates take it for granted that when two cases 
are set, one must be bad, and make one so; while 
what was wanted was, that both should be equally 

good. Some make the legs of the perfuming pan big 
enough to support a solid sphere of lead.” 

“Ts that a literally accurate and complete quo- 
tation?” said the Journalist. 

“‘ Read it for yourself,” the Lay Figure replied. 

“The alliteration, ‘ While What Was Wanted 
Was,’ is quite beyond my power to invent.” 

“What is said of the widish binding, with the 
middle in the centre, or whatever it was?” said 
the Journalist. 

“Question 11” the Lay Figure read out: “‘ /¢ 
was not to be expected that even one candidate should 
know of this binding for Diana of Poitiers, but the 
ornament was asked to be widish and no mention 
was made of gilding.” 

‘A few more, please,” the Journalist broke in. 

“ Very well! but only two,” it replied. ‘“ Here 
they are: ‘ Question 12. Many of the Etruscan neck- 
laces are well drawn, but the candidates probably 
see few worn. Question 13. Apparently no one 
has seen a photograph of the ancient Roman ceiling 
in the Via Appia and the Via Latina, and elsewhere, 
worked by hand as the wet plaster, but have given 
Renaissance ceilings. lt is of great importance that 
this lost art should be recovered.’” 

“The art of photographs worked by hand on 
wet plaster, or what ?” the Journalist asked.. “ But 
why give publicity to this ridiculous paper ? ” 

“ Because,” said the Lay Figure, “‘if those re- 
sponsible for South Kensington schools pass 
printed matter of this sort, what can the public 
think of the system? I could quote you pages 
of examination papers which are not merely shock- 
ing examples of language, but most confusing and 
misleading to the unlucky candidates. It is time 
that some of the Members of Parliament who have 
leisure should study them, and call for a blue-book 
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on the outrages and horrors inflicted on the English 
tongue in the centre of culture, South Kensington.” 

“T don’t see the good of attacking a system that 
with all its faults does excellent work,” said the 
Landscape Painter. 

“Tt is attacking no system to draw attention to 
such a matter as this,” said the Lay Figure. ‘“ You 
would not pass such manuscript in an essay from a 
schoolboy. Why then set it before art students as 
official utterances? Remember the few sentences 
quoted are samples of dozens of others. A single 
slip, an occasional ‘and which,’ a ‘split infinitive,’ 
or a ‘mixed metaphor,’ would not be worth quib- 
bling over; but when the whole paper is in the 
same key, no sense of politeness should cause one 
to be silent.” 

“But why be hard on some poor clerk?” said 
the Landscape Man. 

“These papers are officially attributed to an 
associate of the Royal Academy, whose name is 
given in full,” said the Lay Figure. ‘To avoid 
personality I have suppressed it here, but any one 
who turns up the Report of the Art Examination in 
Principles of Ornament, Subject 22, May 1896, 
will be able to verify these quotations.” 

** Still, after all, if the instruction is good, why be 
so particular how it is phrased?” said the Land- 
scape Painter. 

“ Because design is to no slight extent a matter 
of education and general culture,” said the Lay 
Figure. “If you run over the list of the most 
original and accomplished designers who exhibit at 
the Arts and Crafts, you will find them, without 
exception, men of liberal education, of taste, well 
versed in literature, and able to express themselves 
fluently in words, as well as in lines or pigments. 
To set an example of care and mastery, the teacher 
must himself be far above the standard he wishes 
to enforce, and if he be slip-shod and slovenly in 
his questions—how can he blame his pupils if they 
are slip-shod and slovenly in their exercises ?” 

“ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. Is 
that your motto?” said the Landscape Man. 

“If you like,” the Lay Figure assented laugh- 
ingly. “I see no reason why not. Surely for the 
dignity of the nation in the eyes of foreign critics, 
one should not allow examples of English-as-she-is- 
broken to be printed in official papers for all the 
educated world to laugh at.” 

“ Well, I sha’n’t let it disturb my Christmas,” said 
the Man with a Clay Pipe, who had just looked in. 
“Things are not quite so bad as Stay-at-homes 
think. A happy Christmas to you all.” 

THE Lay Ficure. 
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Maurice Greiffenhagen 


AURICE GREIFFENHAGEN 
AND HIS WORK. BY J. 
STANLEY LITTLE. 


THE realm of art is full of ano- 
malies. How could it be otherwise since art itself 
is an anomaly in this world of hard dry reality, 
where the necessity of grasping at the tangible, or 
of guarding it, should it already be in our posses- 
sion, weighs heavily upon all of us, turning us from 
our dreams, wherein the things of beauty reign 
supreme, to the commonplaces of keeping a roof 
over our heads and a foot of earth under our feet. 
Thus it comes that in these days, to subscribe to 
the cant of the hour, for assuredly it was so in 
every age, the artist is compelled to pay forfeit 
for being what nature made him. He must 
make terms with the men and women of his day 
and generation ; with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. Some few, born in the purple, or endowed 
by nature with a rugged pertinacity, enabling them 
to defy the rude buffetings of the world, have 
seemed—it has only been seeming after all—to 
rise superior to circumstance ; to be throughout the 
architects of their own beings. But for all that the 
artist, like the rest of us, is a poor thrall—a pack- 
horse carrying merchandise for others to enjoy. 
Velasquez doing the bidding of Philip IV.; Rey- 
nolds, cap in hand, to the scion of that Philistine 
house which had supplanted a dynasty peculiarly 
attuned to artistic affinities ; and Morland painting 
signboards for country tavern keepers for the 
price of his board and lodging. 





It was Mr. Whistler who said to me that the true 
artist, being artist in one thing is artist in everything. 
In other words, the artistic faculty permeates the 
whole nature of the genuine artist, and although it 
may be allowed that a great painter may be quite 
incapable of understanding or appreciating literary 
excellence—Turner’s criticism on the works of his 
friend Sir Walter Scott was, “ the covers of some are 
certainly very pretty” —and may be as dead to the 
achievements of divinely inspired musicians, the 
seeming anomaly is to be attributed, when not to 
the handicap of defective education, to that ab- 
sorption of the faculties in one groove which is 
demanded of the great artist in that he may perfect 
himself, that is to say, give expression to the best 
that is in him, along tht line of least resistance, 
the channel in which his power of expressing his 
devotion to the beautiful runs strongest. 

It may be asserted, however, and without fear of 
contradiction, that the artist, whatever be the art 
he may follow, has a catholic attachment to, and 
appreciation of, the other arts; or at all events that 
he entertains a sympathetic feeling towards all 
branches of his own art. Sometimes we meet with 
an artist whose being is so saturated with artistic 
sensibility that we wonder how he came to devote 
himself exclusively to one art. Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen supplies a case in point, and in truth his own 
life-work, though confined within the limits of 
graphic art, has demonstrated that he experienced 
some difficulty in ranging himself. 

I have in earlier years been with Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen in some of the most beautiful parts of the 
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beautiful country in which we live, and listening to 
outpourings expressive of his intense feeling for its 
loveliness, have wondered whether in landscape 
painting he would find his true *éfier ; though I 
never seriously entertained the thought. Again 


A PORTRAIT 


the extraordinary facility with which Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen grasped the pictorial possibilities of a situa- 
tion, a scene, or a story ; his peculiar adroitness in 
delineating character, whether demonstrated in 
sketches drawn or derived from nature, and con- 
tributed by him to the comic journals and illustrated 
magazines, or by his illustrations to works of fiction, 
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has caused me to ask myself whether Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen’s powers would not ultimately be devoted to 
registering the fashions and foibles of the age to 
which he belongs, and whether he would live in 
history as the foster brother of Hogarth, Gillray and 
Rowlandson. Possibly this might have 
come about had not the medium in which 
the artist was called upon to work, and the 
crippling of his powers by reason of this 
fact and by reason of the conditions of time 
and place under which the work had to be 
produced, acted as a serious deterrent. 
Doubtless these adverse conditions ope- 
rated to prevent the growth, in the artist’s 
breast, of the ambition to become a painter 
of genre—a comedian in paint. Indeed 
from the first it is fairly obvious what was 
Mr. Greiffenhagen’s real ambition. He 
recognised wherein his greatest strength 
lay, and he knew wherein was his greatest 
desire. As a black and white draughtsman, 
Mr. Greiffenhagen had achieved a well-de- 
served reputation. The ordinary amateur, 
who knew him as an ingenious and deft 
illustrator only, as a powerful delineator of 
modern life, drawing with great originality 
and conspicuous power the lissome girls 
and stalwart men of society ; catching as if 
by an inspiration the salient features of the 
village swain, and the field labourer, were 
full of surprise when at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1890, Mr. Greiffenhagen 
sprung upon the world as a naturalistic 
idealist of remarkable power and originality. 
But although they were all unprepared, it 
must be allowed that they welcomed the 
new comer in no ungenerous and halting 
manner. In this respect the young painter 
was at least fortunate, though he has reason 
to complain that the necessity imposed 
upon him to make his living almost before 
he was out of his teens, prevented him from 
devoting himself earlier in his career to the 
decorative work in which he has since 
achieved so much distinction. 

As concerning the outside facts of his 
life Mr. Greiffenhagen is, perhaps, right 
when he asserts that there is not much to be said. 
Questioned as to when he first found himself 
drawn towards the art which in later years he was 
to embrace as a profession, Mr. Greiffenhagen 
laughingly replied that he had a pencil in his hand 
from the earliest time his memory could recall. 
“When at the University College,” says Mr. 
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Greiffenhagen, ‘I gave more time to drawing 
I was always fooling 
about with a pencil. Even during the play hour, 
I was at home either learning a lesson on the 


than I did to my books. 


piano or making sketches. As 
you can imagine this kind of 
thing was not conducive to 
establish masculine qualities 
either of head or muscle.” Mr. 
Greiffenhagen is nothing if 
not modestly self-depreciatory. 
The foregoing speech is en- 
tirely characteristic of him. 

At the age of sixteen 
Maurice Greiffenhagen entered 
the Academy Schools, where 
he worked for the usual term 
of seven years. During the 
first part of this time, however, 
the young artist was practically 
earning his own living, chiefly 
through the medium of his 
contributions to Judy. Dur- 
ing these years of probation he 
took advantage of his liberty 
to some purpose. He was 
always making his escape to 
the river. It was my good 
fortune to see much of the 
young painter toward the end 
of that period. 

It was then that Mr. Greif- 
fenhagen was painting a pic- 
ture to compete for the Royal 
Academy’s gold medal and 
travelling scholarship. The 
subject was taken from Ham- 
let, and although Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen did not win the prize 
it fell to an extremely able 
young painter, Mr. Monat 
Loudan — he _ was _ placed 
second on the list, and it is 
only registering the universal 
voice of his fellow students to 
say that he might have had 
a higher place. His judges, 


however, not appreciating at that time the futility 
of the effort, were determined not to encourage 
any work which showed a distinct French influ- 
ence, and it is an open secrei that Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen failed to gain their approval because his 
work was “Frenchy,” in other words, because his 
drawing was strong and his naturalism decorative. 
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However, he had not then been, nor did he subse- 
quentiy go, to Paris as a student. 
Mr. Greiffenhagen has no high opinion of the 
methods of education and training which obtained 


Oddly enough, 


in Paris, while he does not 
attempt to disguise his con- 
tempt for the system pursued 
at Burlington House. With 
all strong men he feels that he 
could have done just as well, 
or better, without it. A 
student learns a few things 
which are either of no use 
to him, or which it is best 
to forget. Of course, in the 
case of such a painter as Mr. 
Greiffenhagen, the artist is 
developing his own methods 
and maturing his own indi- 
viduality all the time, super- 
fluous and unqualified instruc- 
tors are interfering and meddl- 
ing. 

As I have already hinted, 
the exigencies of his life, and 
the necessity, or at least the 
desirability, of earning a living 
forced Greiffenhagen to do 
what so many of the very best 
of his contemporaries were 
forced to do, to desert paint- 
ing for black and white. For 
painting big pictures, painting 
pictures at all—I am now, of 
course, dealing with serious art 
as opposed to mere pot-boiling 
—necessitates that the painter 
should enjoy a great deal of 
leisure and a reserve of funds. 
Black and white work is, 
speaking generally, to pictorial 
art what journalism is to lite- 
rary art. Obviously I am not 
committing myself to an 
absolute rule. Some black 
and white work is creative 
and artistic, a product of 


genius rather than mere talent, as some so-called 
journalistic work is. 
wide generalisations, black and white work is as 
ephemeral, as destructive of the higher artistic 
capacity, as journalism is to the higher literary 
This in any case is true when neces- 
sity, rather than choice, makes of an artist or 


Nevertheless, speaking in 
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author a black and white man or a journalist 
respectively. Hence I do not propose, excellent as 
much of the work is, to deal with Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen at length as an artist in black and white. 
How splendidly graphic, how 
instinctively truthful he can 
be in pen and ink or in wash 
drawing all the world knows. 
The comic journals and the 
illustrated magazines for the 
past ten years give evidence of 
the fact. Again, in the yet 
more mechanical and com- 
mercial work, which in the 
very nature of things illustrat- 
ing a romance must be, Mr. 
Greiffenhagen has achieved 
results which none but an ex- 
tremely clever man _ could 
achieve, for he has often 
achieved them against tre- 
mendous odds. However, 
such things as these can only 
demonstrate dexterity, clever- 
ness, what you will ; they afford 
no scope for a man of genius 
to proclaim his powers. More- 
over, to a man who is 
primarily a fine colourist— 
and the really great painter 
must be this—it is as obligatory 
as finely trained draughtsman- 
ship—to be condemned to 
devote the best part of each 
year to mere pot-boiling, to 
comparatively ugly and non- 
sensuous black and white, is, 
undoubtedly, extremely hurt- 
ful. In Mr. Greiffenhagen’s 
case it has fortunately not 
been destructive or even per- 
manently hurtful, for he has 
rigorously restricted his out- 
put and so has preserved his 
balance ; but it has been 
eminently painful. It is a 
hard fate to have to sell one’s 
birthright, especially when that birthright is of the 
highest and noblest, for a mess of pottage. It wants 
little imagination to picture what it must mean. A 
man may work for six or more months in the year 
at black and white, using in his craft ways and 
methods entirely different from those employed in 
oil-painting. Then comes a lull, he finds himself 
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able to return to his real love; but he has to pick 
up his lost experiences ; to begin all over again so 
to speak. Then, when the old cunning has come 
back to him, when he feels himself again, the stern 
necessities of life obtrude 
themselves once more; he has 
to forego his art to fill his 
pocket. He has to return 
to black and white for a living. 
For this last there is a ready 
market, while for important 
pictures in oils, which have 
cost months of thought, labour 
and much expenditure of 
hard cash to produce, the 
market is uncertain; indeed 
the purchasers for such are 
always so much the fewer in 
direct ratio to the excellence 
of the work. So the struggle 
goes on again and again ; the 
thwarted painter living mean- 
while in a condition bordering 
on despair. Such a man, and 
in what I am writing I make 
no secret of the direct appli- 
cation of my remarks to the 
subject of this essay, really 
leads the life of a person who 
has one absorbing business 
and attempts to follow another. 
He is constantly hoping to be 
able to do without his crutches 
and walk a free man; but 
when he makes a determined 
attempt he is thrown back 
upon these uncomfortable aids 
to progression. 

The fact is not due to any 
-weakness in the man as a 
whole; it is due to a local 
weakness, that is to say, to a 
lamentable deficiency of gold 
in his pocket. The crippling 
effect of drawing in black and 
white when one approaches a 
wider field from an art point 
of view, lies in this, that black and white pro- 
duced for the public deals of necessity with 
incident, some topical or superficial incident. I 
am identifying myself with the true artist who 
cares not at all for mere incident. Thus he may 
have evolved a charming arrangement, but has to 
subordinate it to the exigencies of his story, muti- 
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lating and destroying it. I have said before, and 
I say it again, that it is a misfortune for a painter of 
genius—considering the matter from a distinctly 
artistic standpoint as affecting his work and the 
place that work will take hereafter—to possess 
talents. They may aid him to make his lot in life 
easier, but they seriously jeopardise his chances of 
being included in the ranks of the immortals. 

A strong man, however, has a way of surmounting 
difficulties, if ‘he is given anything like a chance, 
and assuredly Mr. Greiffenhagen has not succumbed 
to circumstance. It is as a decorative artist with 
a fine sense of colour, a keen eye for happy juxta- 
positions and pleasing equipoises in arrangement, 
balancing of masses and lines, an instinctive aptitude 
in the blending and harmonising of colours, that 
Mr. Greiffenhagen is pre-eminent. Whether we 
consider him as a portrait painter, or as the painter 
of beautiful designs in which 
figures and landscape play 
their particular parts, does 
not matter. He is always 
decorative. That in his day 
and generation few have so 
full a sense of what are the 
requirements of decorative 
art he began to demonstrate 
when, in 1891, An Jadyll 
was exhibited, and he has 
still further attested the 
fact in his later produc- 
tions—Zve, Zhe Mermaid, 
in his /udgment of Paris 
in last year’s Academy—as 
he has in his portraits, 
especially in those of Mrs. 
Greiffenhagen and Miss 
Bowles. He has the same 
keen sense of what these 
requirements are as_ had 
Botticelli, Titian, Sodoma, 
Bacchiacca and Cesare da 
Sesto. And, truth to say, 
at the time of his advent 
there were few enough artists 
among the men of the 
younger generation who had 
preserved this sense. 
Naturalism, carried to a 
point which endangered the 
sanity of its devotees, while 
it killed in them the real art 


Millais had lost his cunning; Burne-Jones there 
was, Walter Crane, and G. F. Watts ; while Water- 
house and Edward Stott were coming through 
just in advance of Greiffenhagen. In portraiture, 
it is true, some of the younger men, and the 
best among them, were more in sympathy with the 
past; J. S. Sargent pre-eminently. These names 
are obviously classed together, solely because 
of a particular link between the art of the men 
bearing them, and in this sense they are one. 
Greiffenhagen knows, as his great predecessors 
knew, as Whistler and J. S. Sargent have demon- 
strated to-day, as Boll, Vandyke, and Velasquez 
knew in the past, which any one who has eyes to 
see and who spends a few reflective hours in the 
National Gallery can perceive, that the great portrait 
painter need not pick his subject, need not demand 
physical beauty in his sitter; though I will not 





faculty, was responsible for 
this. Rossetti was gone, 
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deny that Maurice Greiffenhagen has devoted 
himself with some uniformity to the painting of 
beautiful women. Portraiture can be, and com- 
monly is, the lowest form of art; it is as a rule 
“ pot-boiling ” naked and unashamed. But for all 
that, it can and does take 
its place with the highest, 
when the portrait painter 
possesses the power to 
make the subject subserve 
the requirements of a fine 
scheme, evolved in the 
mind of the artist. The 
great landscape painter 
is in exactly the same 
position. Of Mr. Greif- 
fenhagen’s art it may be 
said that he flys to land- 
scape instinctively to 
supply the setting of his 
classic decorations. He 
uses the lines of landscape 
to compose his picture ; 
the colours—the blues, 
and greys, and greens—as 
foils to glowing flesh and 
diaphanous drapery. He 
always has before him the 
one idea; to paint a 
decorative picture, a 
charming addition to a 
room; something which 
shall give grace and 
beauty to a wall, recon- 
cile the caged mortal to 
his imprisonment, and 
waft back to him his lost 
Eden days. 

It would be a work of 
supererogation to expand 
this general assertion by 
giving a detailed account 
of such of Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen’s works as have 
seen the light. I remem- 
ber onceasking the painter 
what he had in his mind to 
achieve when he painted 
An Idyll. "is answer was eminently characteristic, 
and I give it because it throws a light upon the 
moral personality of the man, in contradistinction 
to his artistic personality. “I wanted,” he said, 
“to paint a picture of a young man and maiden 
embracing in the fields, with the sentiment of youth 
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and of nature about it. That was all.” That he 
succeeded in this, a by no means limited ambition, 
who can deny? Inhis Zvze he has painted a woman, 
massive as she should be in that she is typically the 
mother of men, the warm flesh harmonising with 
the rich background, as 
admirable a bit of panel 
painting as one could 


wish to see. The genesis 
of Zhe Mermaid was 
simple enough. Mr. 


Greiffenhagen saw a swim- 
ming girl in a tank at a 
music-hall, and the germ 
of his picture was ab- 
sorbed and bore fruit in 
due season. In my mind 
this gifted artist has pro- 
duced nothing, however, 
to equal Zhe Judgment of 
Paris, a picture which, 
despite the fact that it was 
infamously hung at the 
Royal Academy, attracted 
as much, if not more at- 
tention, than any picture 
by an outsider in last 
year’s exhibition. And 
well it deserved this atten- 
tion. Sensuously beauti- 
ful in colour and satisfy- 
ingly strong in drawing, 
Mr. Greiffenhagen’s addi- 
tion to the many versions 
of this time-honoured tale 
justified itself, and is sure 
to continue to do so. 
One of our richest cor- 
porations has done itself 
the honour to procure it ; 
it may therefore be said 
to have become the pro- 
perty of the nation. 

A word on Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen asaman. Simple 
in his personal tastes he 
has an intense love of 
beautiful things, and de- 
lights to surround himself with delightful bits of 
old and new furniture, Persian carpets, and dainty 
bric-a-brac. Whimsical and almost nervously 
modest, few men can talk more wittily or pertinently, 
and his conversational equipment is by no means 
confined within the limits of his own art or of art 
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generally : it is all-embracing. Keenly sentient he 
is and should be. He is a remarkable man and a 


remarkable artist. He will go far. 
Jas. STANLEY LITTLE. 


FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT. BY JOSIAH CONDER, 
F.R.LB.A. (FINAL ARTICLE.) 


THE intimate relation maintained between 

the flower arrangement and the receptacle in 
which it is placed forms an important branch of the 
art. The flower vases are made of different mate- 
rials, and in an endless variety of shapes. They may 
be broadly divided into standing vessels and sus- 
pended vessels, the former class corresponding to 
the general European idea of a flower vase or bowl, 
and the latter used in hanging positions, either 
suspended by a cord or chain from a lintel or 
ceiling, or hooked on to a nail against a wall or 


pillar. 
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FIG. § 


Of standing vessels there are numerous shapes, 
in bamboo, bronze, or faience, but the favourite 
forms are those of bronze, having a saucer or 
trumpet-shaped bowl, some six or seven inches in 
diameter, carried upon some ornamental casting. 
The wide shallow opening admits of strong wooden 


vices being fixed across to hold together — the 
numerous stems of the flower arrangement (see 
Fig. 5). Deep vases, more of the Western form, 
with wide mouths, and even bottle-shaped vases with 
narrow necks are not uncommon, but it is difficult to 
make an elaborate arrangement of flowers in the 
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latter kind. For water-plant arrangements, very 
wide and shallow basins are employed, and the 
compositions they hold are spread out in two or 
three groups, often with the addition of stones and 
other ornaments, to convey the idea of a lacustrine 
scene. In such cases the cuttings are held in 
position by large pebbles, bronze crabs, dragons, 
tortoises, frogs, anchors, or other suitable objects, 
which form at the same time part of the design 
(see Fig. 6). A curious custom survives of employ- 
ing what is called the horse-tub—a shallow tub 
such as horses drink from—together with a bronze 
horse’s bit to hold the water plants in place; and 
this is said to have its origin in a flower arrange- 
ment extemporised by a famous general of old 
times, who employed these utensils as the only 
ones at hand during the leisure of a protracted 
campaign. 

Thick tubes of bamboo are frequently fashioned 
into flower vases, both for standing and hanging 
purposes, and of these there are a multitude of 
orthodox shapes, some short like small buckets, 
and some of considerable height, with holes in the 
sides in addition to the top opening. In the latter, 
quaint arrangements of flowers in stages are made, 
each opening holding a separate composition. 

Baskets made of willow, bamboo, wicker or rush 
work are also used for flower receptacles, a bamboo 
tube hidden within holding the water. This fashion 
was introduced from China, and the peony, known 
in Japan as the principal flower of China, is by 
preference arranged in such baskets. 

A number of other fancy forms are given to 
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flower receptacles, such as those of a well-frame, 
well-bucket, chariot, gourd, boat, raft, and moon- 
crescent. The crescent and boat shapes are gener- 
ally suspended, and carry trailing arrangements of 
flowers suggestive of their elevated position. Bam- 
boo tubes cut into forms rudely in imitation of 
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AT AN EXHIBITION OF ARRANGED FLOWERS 


boats or junks and hung horizontally are often 

used. Other vessels of bamboo, basket work and 

even of bronze, iron, or decayed wood, are made to 

hook against a wall or pillar, by means of a slit in 
the back. 

Some professors classify flower vessels according 

to the seasons, recommending for Spring the use 
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FROM A JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINT 


of bamboo vases and narrow-necked bronze vases ; 
for Summer, flower baskets, bronze basins, wooden 
tubs and very wide-mouthed vases, with the pur- 
pose of displaying as large a surface of water as 
possible ; for Autumn, boat-shaped vases and 
vessels of porcelain ; and for Winter, gourd-shaped 
and narrow-necked recep- 
tacles. 

As a general rule utensils 
having other household func- 
tions such as jars or drink- 
ing vessels should not be 
used for arranging flowers 
| in; though famous masters 
have often violated this rule. 

A certain harmony is 
sought between the vessel 
used and the floral arrange- 
ment. This harmony may 

e one of proportion, shape, 
material, or decoration. It 
often happens that the 
flowers used, the design of 
the vase in which they are 
placed, and the picture sus- 
pended to the wall behind 
are parts of a connected 
composition or idea. Such 
would be a bronze vase 
decorated with tortoises, 
holding pine branches, and 
placed before a painting of 
stocks ; or a broad basin full 
of water containing maple 
branches backed by a pic- 
ture of deer. The pine, 
stock and tortoise are fre- 
quently represented in com- 
bination as emblematical of 
longevity ; and the redden- 
ing maple and deer together 
express the idea of Autumn, 
the maple at the same time 
being associated with some 
beautiful river scenery in 
Japan. The normal propor- 
tion for a flower composi- 
tion in ordinary standing vases is generally from 
one and a half to twice the height of the vase, but 
this does not apply to low saucer-shaped vases, 
the proportion being then measured from the 
height of the vase together with the raised stand 
on the miniature table that invariably carries it. 

In the case of low, broad bowls and basins, such 
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PLATE XXI. “KO” STYLE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
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PLATE XXII. “IKENOBO” 
STYLE. CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CORONARIUM 
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PLATE XXIII. “IKENOBO” 
STYLE. IRIS SIBIRICA 
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PLATE XXIV. “IKENOBO 
REIZAN” STYLE. JUNIPER 
AND ROSA RUGOSA 
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PLATE XXXVI. “IKENOBO 
REIZAN” STYLE. 
DEUTZIA SIEBOLDIANA 
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PLATE XXVIL “IKENOBO” 
STYLE. CARNATION 
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PLATE XXIX. “RIKKWA” 
STYLE. MIXED FOLIAGE 
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PLATE XXX. “RIKKWA” 
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as are employed for water plants or waterside trees, 
the width and not the height of the vessel regulates 
the altitude of the flower arrangement. 

Thus far we have spoken of the floral designs 
with reference chiefly to the general directions of 
the branches employed, showing how they are 
made to follow more or less certain radical balanc- 
ing lines. Similar principles of distribution are 
applied to large blossoms or masses of small ones 
when occurring, and also to the disposal of leaves 
in the case of orchids, ferns, water-plants and other 
large-leaved growths. Arrangements made with 
chrysanthemum cuttings will have five, seven, nine 
or more blossoms ; some attached to the prin- 
cipal stem-lines of the composition, and some 
intreduced between these principal lines, much 
in the same manner that extra lines would be 
added in a multiplex lineal arrangement, and 
so as to produce variety and balance. These 
blossoms will be selected in different degrees of 
bloom, a few buds being invariably introduced. 
The more massive and showy the flowers the more 
sparingly in quantity are they used in one design. 
With blossoms of the tree peony, for example, 








which are often as much as eight or nine inches in 
diameter, seldom more than one flower of full bloom 
is allowed, the rest being buds or partly opened 
flowers. Each large blossom requires the disposal 
of its neighbouring leaves in such a way as to 
enhance it, and give it what is termed “support.” 
Superfluous leaves are thinned out with this view, 
and those retained are carefully arranged to best 
advantage, some front view, some sideways, some 
curled or bent so as to show partly their under 
surfaces ; but in no case are they allowed to hang 
or droop in a lifeless manner. In the quaint 
phraseology of the art, they must all be able to 
“carry the dew-drop.” In using some kinds of 
plants, such as the lotus or orchid, a partially 
decayed, torn, or worm-eaten leaf is purposely 
introduced as a picturesque feature, but even this 
must express some vitality in its pose. 

The blade-shaped leaves of plants like the flag, 
or jonquil, have again special rules for their group- 
ing, being generally placed in pairs combined in a 
step-like manner. 

The Jris evigata is arranged in such manner 
that the leaf-blades rise above the blossoms, but the 
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PLATE XXXII 

flower stems of the /ris si/irica must extend higher 
than the tops of the leaves. This is closely in 
accord with what is observed in nature. In fact, 
almost every plant requires a different treatment 
based upon a close study of natural growth ; 
the general principles of lineal distribution and 
balance above applying to most arrangements 
alike. 

Traditional and poetical fancies exercise an in- 
fluence upon and modify the character of compo- 
sitions, ceremonials, and the important occasions 
of household life also impose restrictions. Special 
rules exist for the selection as well as the manner 
of arranging flowers for such occasions as betrothals, 
weddings, welcomes, farewells, comings of age, 
house warmings, funerals, poetry meetings and tea 
ceremonics. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


Plate XXI.—Chrysanthemums are here arranged 
in the Ko style in a bronze vase. Buds, some 


more advanced than others, have heen selected 
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JAPANESE BRONZE VASES 
with a view to the composition being seen to best 
advantage on the following days. This method is 
generally followed in using flowers that open and 
pass quickly. 

Plate XXII.—This arrangement of Chrysanthe- 
mum coronarium is the work of a leading professor 
of the Ikenobo School, and as indicated by the 
dais and curtain, it occupied the position of merit 
in an exhibition of floral arrangements. It will be 
observed that the lines follow closely the radical 
lines in which most masters aim at arranging their 
compositions. A right angled triangle placed on 
one apex would almost exactly define the outline 
of this design. 

Plate XXIII.—Here is shown an excellent com- 
position with /ris sibirica, having five flowers. The 
directions of the principal leaves also resolve them- 
selves into five radial lines. It will be noted that 
in the case of this plant the blossoms are lower 
than the leaves, differing in this respect from the 
Tris levigata (see Plate XI.) 

Plate XXIV.—In this plate a bamboo vase of two 
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openings holds branches of juniper above and 
Japanese Rose below. 

Plate XX V.—Two branches of pine are here com- 
bined with lilies in a bronze vase in the Ikenobo- 
Reizan style. 

XXVI.—This is an example of the Deu/sia 
sieboldiana arranged in the compact manner cha- 
racteristic of the Ikenobo style. ‘The masses, how- 
ever, arrange themselves into three principal lines 
or directions, the bow-like form of the central line 
being very clearly defined. 

Plate XXVII.—This is exemplary of the most 
simple kind of flower arrangement used in confined 
spaces. A composition, trilineal in character, 
having only one open flower and several buds and 
leaves, is placed in a slender porcelain vase upon 
the lower shelf of a table or stand, on the top of 
which is an incense burner in the form of a bird. 

Plate XX VIII.—A master of the Enshiu School 
has, in this example, arranged azaleas in a bronze 
bowl, placed on a lacquered stand. The undu- 
lating central line and the ramification of the 
different lateral branches closely follow the theo- 
retical distribution for five-lined arrangements. It 
is a more graceful and pleasing composition than 
the design with similar flowers made in the Hana 
no moto style illustrated in Pfate ITT. 

Plates X XIX. and XX X.—These plates are both 
illustrative of a style called the Rikkwa, which is 
supposed to be the survival of the most ancient 
form of the art in Japan. It is now practised only 
by masters of the Ikenobo School and employed 
for special decorations in temples and at certain 
important ceremonials, such as weddings. ‘The 
bouquets of this style, as will be seen, are less 
formal and more profuse in character than those of 
the other schools, which are distinguished by 
greater simplicity and severity of treatment. In 
the latter it is rare that one composition has more 
than three different kinds of growths combined, 
but for Rikkwa arrangements a numerous variety 
of material is blended. The intention in such 
designs is to suggest landscapes of the different 
seasons, one way of conveying such suggestion 
being by a disposal of material in accordance with 
the distribution observed in natural scenery. 
Boughs of trees peculiar to elevations are placed 
highest in the designs, the foliage of river 
banks or plains takes the lower position, whilst 
the growth of valleys, or water plants and grasses 
occupy the bottom of the bouquet. The designer 
aims also in another and more subtle manner at 
creating an impression of landscape. ‘To his ob 
servant imagination the forms of vegetable growth 


have their counterpart in terrestrial lines and con- 
tours. The erect pyramidal form of the young 
pine tree represents the mountain peak, the rounded 
lines of other trees or bushes resemble the downs 
and undulating plains, and the trailing stems of 
certain plants have a fancied likeness in their con- 
tours to flowing streams or winding caions. 
Selecting his material in accordance with these 
fancies of analogy, the artist arranges the lines, 
masses and hollows of his composition so as to 





express in his own language the mountain altitudes, 
plains, valleys, grottoes, and streams of natural 
scenery. 

A special section of the Rikkwa style treats of 
the employment of stumps of trees with or without 
the appendant roots, aged stumps and branches 
covered with moss and lichen being greatly prized 
on account of their picturesque qualities. These 
arrangements are generally made in broad, low 
basins as in Plate XXX. It will be observed that 
the exsemble approaches very much in appearance 
a kind of miniature gardening. 

Plates XXXI. and XXXII.—These plates ex- 
hibit different kinds of bronze flower vases. 

The tools used by the flower artist are very few 





and simple, and will be seen illustrated in Figs. 7 
and 8. They consist of a small knife, a pair of 
scissors, a flower tray and cloth, and various kinds of 
fasteners (see Figs. 5 and 6) in addition to the flower 
vase and stand. ‘The manipulation of different plants 
and tree cuttings with the object of preserving their 
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vitality needs special study. In some cases merely 
sharply cutting the extremity is sufficient to pre- 
serve the succulence, but with other material, the 
charring of the end, or dipping in hot water to 
soften it is common. The bamboo is particularly 
difficult to preserve. The inner divisions are 
generally removed, and the inside of the tube 
filled with spiced water or other stimulants. The 
object of all of these methods is to get the water to 
rise in the stem, so that the vitality of the bouquet 
may be preserved for days. Some growths last 
better in an artificial state than others, but a suc- 
cessful composition will generally retain its vigour 
for four or five days. Other means are resorted to 
in order to prevent the advanced blossoms falling 
off or drooping. In the case of some large and 
heavy flowers invisible bamboo spikes are employed 
to keep them erect; salt is also applied at the base 
of certain blossoms to keep the connection moist, 
and thus defer the shedding which often takes place 
owing to dryness. 
JostaH ConDER. 


VICTORIAN GALLERY. A 


SUGGESTION FOR COM- 
MEMORAIING THE LONG- 
EST REIGN ON RECORD. 


AmonG all the schemes which have lately been 
put forward for ways of commemorating the com- 
pletion of the sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign, no 
suggestion has so far been made for any memorial 
that would at all adequately represent the astonishing 
progress in art matters which has been witnessed in 
this country since the middle of the present century. 
It is most certainly desirable that some complete 
record of the changes which have taken place in 
the art world since the Queen’s accession should 
be permanently established, for such a record 
would serve better than anything else which could 
be imagined, to emphasise the advance in social 
conditions that has been experienced by all but 
the very youngest members of our community. 
We are a little apt to forget to-day, surrounded as 
we are by numberless evidences of the rapid spread 
of wsthetic ideas, how very recent has been the 
growth of a general artistic conviction. Fifty years 
ago the art of this country was in an apparently 
hopeless state. The great men who had arisen at 
the end of the eighteenth century were nearly all 
gone, and they had left few successors capable of 
efficiently carrying on their work. The public 


taste had become demoralised, and the popular 
preference had turned in the direction of what was 
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really the most feeble kind of art production. 
There seemed then no hope for the future, no 
chance of any improvement or of any revival. 

Yet the proverb which asserts that the deepest 
darkness is only a preliminary to dawning light has 
been exemplified most clearly in the years that 
have succeeded that depressing time. Before the 
(ueen’s reign had lasted many years the signs of 
improvement and the promise of better things 
became too evident for the possibility of doubt. 
A great art revival was soon seen to be com- 
mencing, and its progress with each successive 
year grew to be more rapid and remarkable. Not 
only did artists of real capacity and admirable 
skill appear in all directions, but the popular view, 
as well, expanded. The desire to be in touch with 
art was no longer confined to the few, to the rare 
experts whose isolation in a Philistine world had 
been a pathetic feature of the previous period ; on 
the contrary, every one began in greater or less 
degree to show that the new ideas and the more 
active aspirations had power to persuade them. 
Before long the reality of the change was beyond 
the possibility of doubt ; the movement became 
irresistible, and has continued since with hardly a 
pause or hiat of hesitation to sweep forward in the 
direction of universal conviction. 

At first it was a purely local influence, a national 
regeneration of which the evidences were unappre- 
ciated outside the boundaries of the United King- 
dom, but it has grown with the approach of the 
end of the present century until it has gained the 
attention of the whole world. Countries which 
can boast of an estheticism older and far more 
consistent than our own are now feeling strongly 
the effect of the change which has come over us. 
We have gained already by our half century of 
advance a place in the honourable circle of artistic 
nations, a place which we can hold and make more 
secure by merely working out the principles which 
have been estabiished for us during the Victorian 
era. 

It is surely unnecessary to argue that a move- 
ment so remarkable both in its actual achievement 
and in its almost unlimited promise for the future 
deserves the fullest commemoration that can be 
devised. There would, indeed, be cause for the 
gravest regret if we were to let slip the opportunity 
of recognising in the proper way a series of events 
which have changed the course not only of our 
own art history, but also to a great extent that of 
the artistic progress of the whole civilised world. 
The present moment is quite the most appropriate 
for the establishing of the permanent record which 
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is required ; for the desire, felt in every section of 
the community, to find some great and lasting way 
of showing respect to a Sovereign whose reign is 
already the longest and one of the most momen- 
tous in our history could not be satisfied more 
completely. No memorial of our Queen could 
appeal more vividly to future generations than the 
collected evidence of the artistic advance which 
has synchronised with her life and prospered under 
her rule. . We have cause to be proud of what we 
have done, and to be grateful to her for the ready 
sympathy and encouragement which she has in- 
variably given to effort after real progress; and 
both our justifiable pride and our sincere gratitude 
can be fully expressed by means of a monument 
which will definitely commemorate our art revival. 

This then is what we want: a Victorian Gallery, 
a building in which we can collect the best evi- 
dences of the change that has come over us since 
the accession of our Queen, a great storehouse of 
the art of the last sixty years, where fully and 
unmistakably will be set forth the proof of our 
national ability to fight our way in the face of the 
most serious odds to conspicuous success. Both 
the building itself and the collection it should con- 
tain must be worthy of the occasion. No small 
economies, no triviality of conception or carrying 
out, must be allowed to mar the scheme. The 
whole thing must be planned from the very first 
on the most generous lines, and never must it be 
forgotten that upon the perfection of the memorial 
depends its value and its appropriateness. <A 
nation doing honour to itself for the glorification 
of its devoted ruler must be at pains to prove itself 
conscious of the national greatness, and must show 
itself anxious to impress others by the force of its 
own self-consciousness. To be parsimonious in 
dealing with the record of its own achievements 
would be to stamp itself for all time as wanting in 
respect for the position it holds, and unequal to 
the duties it has to fulfil. 

From the practical point of view a Victorian 
Gallery is quite feasible. A national subscription 
would, if the response to the appeal were at all in 
proportion to the importance of the undertaking, 
supply in a very short time funds quite sufficiently 
ample to build and endow an art palace worthy to 
rank among the finest institutions of its kind 
either in this country or on the Continent. ‘The 
collection to be housed in the building could be 
partly purchased and partly made up of gifts of 
works of art from those generous donors who 
would, if we may reason by the analogy of the 
past, be ready enough to show their active sym- 


pathy with an institution created for such purposes. 
No artists but those who have lived during the 
(Queen’s reign would be given places in the gallery, 
and of their work only what has been produced 
since the date of the accession would be eligible. 
Every art worker of note during this period should 
be represented, and by the best procurable examples 
of his performance, so that the worthiest aspect of 
Victorian art might be presented, and both its 
aggregate strength and variety in detail made 
apparent. As many branches of art practice as 
possible would have to be illustrated—painting, 
sculpture, decoration and design of the finer kinds, 
architecture, water-colour, and black-and-white 
drawing ; and, if a building of sufficient dimensions 
were provided, space should also be found to 
exemplify the progress made in the more important 
applied arts. ‘The one great aim would be to gain 
all possible completeness, to make the gallery a 
permanent record of a great era, and an adequate 
review of work done under conditions which are 
scarcely likely ever to recur. 

A memorial so significant as this would need to be 
placed where its importance would be emphasised 
by location, and where its lessons would be made 
more valuable by its ready accessibility. It would 
require, in fact, to be treated as one of the features 
of London, and as entitled to rank among the 
greatest of our national institutions. The site, 
indeed, should be provided by the nation ; and in 
justice to ourselves as a great people we should be 
prepared to deal with such a monument in the 
manner best calculated to prove that its double 
function was universally appreciated. ‘Therefore, 
no better place could be imagined for the gallery 
than in one of the parks, preferably in the Green 
Park, where it would be visible on all sides, easy 
to reach, and appropriately situated in the vital 
centre of the capital. If the quite legitimate ob- 
jection to utilising any portion of the space in the 
parks even for a public edifice of a character so 
exceptional proved to be insuperable, an equally 
convenient piece of ground could be found else- 
where in the same district, or an already existing 
building might be adapted; but at all events no 
effort should be spared to make the expression of 
the purposes of the Victorian Gallery dignified in 
the highest degree and definite beyond all possi- 
bility of dispute. ‘The occasion is absolutely 
unique, the opportunity one that can hardly recur, 
therefore there must be no hesitation in turning to 
account one of the greatest chances of doing 
justice to ourselves that our national history has as 


yet provided. 
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DESIGNED BY H. WILSON 
POMEROY 


CAST FOR BRONZE GATE. 
EXECUTED BY F. W 


HE ARTS AND CRAFTS EX- 
HIBITION, — 1896. (FINAL 
ARTICLE.) 

Amonc the exhibits by F.W. Pomeroy 
it is difficult to say which is most admirable. Cer- 
tainly the bronze gates designed by H. Wilson and 
executed by this artist are not least. These, which 
are both illustrated here, are intended for the chapel 
at Welbeck Abbey, the abiding place of much fine 
work by these allied artists. Panels in coloured 
plaster and the beautiful designs for Sheffield Town 
Hall must be dismissed with bare mention only. 
But the handsome Lectern which was shown in the 
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Central Hall by H. Wilson and F. W. Pomeroy, 
deserves very careful consideration. It would be un- 
fair to apportion the praise separately, for both the 
designer and executant deserve to be congratulated 
upon the unity they have preserved. The branches 
of natural foliage are most charmingly conceived 
and exquisitely wrought. The proportion of the 
whole is well considered, and the figures admirably 
placed and modelled with great feeling. The 
ornate, and perhaps, technically speaking, ‘‘de- 
based ” style, which has been employed with such 
mastery by these two exhibitors, seems more an 
evolution of Gothic than its decadence. The 
spirit of the old work is maintained, but its letter is 
broken. Nothing more dissimilar in essence than 





CAST FOR BRONZE GATE DESIGNED BY H. WILSON 
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the two great Lecterns at the recent exhibition, 
could well be imagined. Yet each from its own 
standpoint must be regarded as the work of a master 
of his craft. ‘The onea re-embodiment of the past, 
with all the feeling of dead centuries wrought 
into its details ; the other with scarce a trace of 


An elaborate panel of carved wood, gilded and 
painted, by T. M. Rooke, here illustrated, has as 
subject Daphne Flying from the Sun, It was the 
solitary example of this capable artist’s work in the 
whole gallery and, satisfactory as it was, deepened 
your regret that it was the only one. 

The designs in black and 
white were certainly not the 

















strongest feature of the ex 
hibition. Indeed, their 
average compared unfavour- 
ably with the best current 
work in the books of the 
year. Or if that be too 
severe a stricture, it is quite 
true to say that you could 
select from contemporary 
publications an equal num 
ber of pictures in every 
respect better than those 
hung in the New Gallery. 
True that many of these 
would be designs by the 
same artists who were repre- 
sented upon its walls. The 
weakness of this section was 
due in part, no doubt, to 
the large space devoted to 
the works of Ford Madox 
Brown. In one sense you 
did not grudge the space so 
occupied, any more than one 
regretted that the introduc- 
tion to the catalogue, hereto 
fore composed of essays on 
the various crafts, was this 
time given over to Mr. F. M. 
Hueffer’s entirely satisfactory 
and pleasantly written “ Note 
on the work of Ford Madox 
Brown.” It is good that the 
pioneer of the whole move- 
ment should be duly 
honoured, especially as he 
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precedent and yet curiously enough keeping the 
spirit of the old work in a remarkable degree. One 
has but to remember the brass eagle of the church 
furnishing shops, to realise how far both are re- 
moved from the dull average of modern ecclesi- 
astical designs. 


was the first designer of 
furniture who helped to 
create the tradition which 
still surrounds the name 
of Morris & Co. And here was the fitting place. 
But, unluckily, of his designs for the applied arts 
no single instance appeared, always excepting the 
cartoons for stained glass. Otherwise the exhibits 
were all pictorial, and could have been equally well 
placed in any of the picture exhibitions of London, 
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The room devoted to them has before been 
occupied by a number of good things in “ black 
and white.” But if the space was restricted, the 
works exhibited seemed to fill it but poorly. Of 
course the designs by Mr. E. H. New, Miss A. B. 
Woodward, Mr. F. D. Bedford, Mr. Reginald 
Hallward, Mr. Louis Davis, and, above all, the 
long series by Mr. Walter Crane, are excepted 
from any adverse criticism. Nor is it needful here 
to consider certain other works which are best 
forgotten. We know by the evidence of the book- 
sellers’ counters this year that plenty of very admir- 
able work in decorative “ black and white” was 
available. Possibly its authors did not send it— 
whatever the reason, it is unpleasant to admit that 
you would not have taken to the New Gallery an 
intelligent foreigner anxious to come into touch 
with English decorative illustration. A half hour 
at a shop in Piccadilly or Oxford Street would 
have revealed an infinitely better selection of work 
of this class. Nor, had the same imaginary visitor 
been in quest of porcelain or pottery, gesso work, or 
wood carving, would you have felt that English 
handicraft in these branches was adequately repre- 
sented at this exhibition. Even textiles—hitherto 
a strong feature—were unfortunately comparatively 
few. But of one class of work there was more than 
enough—that particular class, moreover, which is 
very doubtfully within the proper limits of picture 
exhibition at all. Cartoons for stained glass are 
working drawings. No working drawings for 
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furniture, for metal work, or a hundred other 
objects found place on the walls. Why, therefore, 
black and white cartoons for stained glass? To 
coloured ones, although they are feeble sugges- 
tions at best, less exception may be taken. But 
against the long array of Madox Brown designs in 
one room, and the walls of another half-covered with 
similar objects, the average visitor rebelled, and 
not unjustifiably. No doubt the actual windows 
were very good, but as you cannot show them, why 
not exhibit photographs of the finished work, if 
designs for stained glass must needs be included ? 
No one would object to a few, but yard after yard 
grew monotonous, and imparted a dull, lifeless 
aspect to walls which in former years had glowed 
with colour. 

The exquisite decorations for Douglas Castle 
chapel by Mr. C. W. Whali were quite different 
things. Therein we saw a novel and consistent 
effort to carry out a rich and beautiful scheme. As 
it was manifestly improbable that a dozen out of 
every thousand visitors to the New Gallery would 
ever set eyes on the building they adorn, nothing 
could be better than to represent the scheme as 
fully as possible. But one stained glass window 
is very like another in d/ack and white, and 
novelty is, by the very limitation of the material, 
chiefly a matter of the actual colour of the glass 
itself. 

A Door Knocker and a Panel in low reliefs, “ A 
Dream” here illustrated, by Onslow Whiting, 
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BY HARRY FOSKEY 


PLASTER PANEL 


showed a good grasp of the material and grace 
of line. 

A little panel in coloured plaster by Harry 
Foskey, which is here illustrated, is a very pleasant 
piece of decoration. The planes are well observed 
and the ornament, which is full of vigour, is rightly 
subordinated to its place as a frame. 

One of the most deservedly popular items in 
the whole show was the harpsichord, designed 
and constructed by Arnold Dolmetsch, assisted by 
W. Nearn. At certain times—when its maker or 
Miss Dolmetsch played some old world sinfonia 
or suite—it was impossible to get near enough 
to hear, much less to see it. For the dainty music 
of the plucked string is only remotely allied to the 
struck tri-chord of its descendant, the modern 
grand pianoforte. But here, although one might 
fairly claim that by his enthusiasm in old-time 
music Mr. Dolmetsch has annexed a new field of 
art to the Arts and Crafts, it is the design of the 
instrument that most concerns us. Of stained 
green wood, with charming decorations painted by 


Helen Coombe, it was a singularly beautiful and 
graceful object. For complete re-infusion of 
an older spirit into modern work, this delightful 
instrument is absolutely perfect of its class. Refine- 
ment of design is fitly mated with refinement of 
sound. It has caught the fragrance of a simpler age 
when art was not so much sought after, because it 
was unconsciously present the while ; and it is this 
rare gift of reproducing an obsolete thing, un- 
affectedly and sincerely, which ranks Mr. Dol- 
metsch’s work quite above many other items, 
which have found the source of their inspiration 
in not dissimilar fashion. 

Miss Adéle Hay showed some very gracefully 
modelled reliefs for door-plates and handles ; two 
of the six are here illustrated, but the scale 
is too small to do full justice to the admirable 
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BELL-PULL IN BRONZE BY F. M. TAUBMAN 


qualities of the work. In the balcony were some 
capital steel key-plates by the same designer. 

Some very pleasing bits of metal work, buckles 
and bell-pulls by Frank Mowbray ‘Taubman, had 
no little spirit. As the two examples of bell-pulls 
here reproduced give a fair idea of the character 
of the work, description is needless. 

The name of R. L1. B. Rathbone, as an exhibitor 
of metal work, always promises much in simple and 
fit treatment of the material, with beauty gained by 
the proportion’ and construction of the object, not 
by super-added ornament. The Wrought Brass 
Candlestick, the Copper Jug, the Coffee Pot 
oxidised, and Tea Caddy all fulfilled these ex- 
pectations admirably. A Biscuit Box of brass and 
copper, designed by Mr. Rathbone and executed 
by Alfred Hughes, was also most satisfactory ; and 
the same may be said of a Copper Caddy, a 
Copper Box, and specimens of Brass and Copper 
Handles. The latter, of which eight are illustrated 
here in almost the actual size, will show clearly 
how much praise might be lavished upon Mr. 
Rathbone’s treatment of metal without exaggera- 
tion; for these simple forms are essentially 
metallic, and inspired by the various conditions of 
their manufacture and use. Nowhere is ornament 
for ornament’s sake ; nowhere a suggestion of any 
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decoration not inspired directly by the working of 
the metal. Because of their fitness and simplicity, 
they are in the very front rank of good things and 
deserve to be well studied. 

It is a matter for regret that enamel, like stained 
glass, is practically beyond the reach of black and 
white illustration. Mr. Alexander Fisher’s beau- 
tiful contributions included a Steel Casket with Gold 
littings, an Ivory Casket with Enamelled Panels, 
of which two the general plan may be gathered from 
the reproductions here; an Enamelled Triptych, 
a Box in Mahogany with Enamels and Gilt 
Fretwork, a Copper Bowl with Enamelled Centre, 
and Brunhild, a Pendant in Steel and Enamel. 
If it is impossible to express their charm by photo- 
graphs, it is hardly more feasible by words. For 
when colour, as it does in fine enamel, approaches 
sunlight, flame, or molten metal, it can scarce be 
suggested with line or word, but must be seen 
to be enjoyed. Yet it is strange that so gorgeous 
a method of decoration has ever been suffered to 
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proper place and really 











ornament it, even as the 
framework, whatever it be, 
supports the actual enamel, 
and by contrast heightens 
its splendour. 

The name of Léon V. 
Solon in any catalogue 
always awakens one’s inte- 
rest. As the winner of the 
first prize in the first 
STuDIO competition it is 
but natural that the promise 
he exhibited therein has 
caused his future to be 
followed with special inte- 
rest by all who were inti- 
mately connected with the 
system of competitions then 
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STEEL CASKET WITH ENAMELS AND GOLD SETTINGS 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 


fall into disuse. Nothing is more hopeful in the 
whole course of the present decorative revival than 
the progress in colour. At one time, not so long 
ago, it almost seemed as if the comparative safety 
of secondary and tertiary shades would banish pure 
tones ; but now experiments are all in the direction 
of fine harmonies, some subtle and delicate, others 
as rich and superb as the palette of the enameller 
allows. Mr. Fisher is a 

notable champion of the 


inaugurated. At present 
his time is devoted almost 
entirely to experiments in 
the decoration of pottery. 
The four panels here illustrated have been executed 
by him at Messrs. Minton’s famous establishment. 
Thev are the chosen pieces out of many failures, for 
in these Mr. Solon has attempted to decorate pottery, 
not by mere applied pigment, but in glazes which 
are absolutely part of the finished product. Were 
it advisable to go more. deeply into the technical 
aspect of the production, it would not be uninterest- 


BY ALEXANDER FISHER 





whole system of metallic 
treatment which employs 
enamel as its final achieve- 
ment. In his works, as 
in Mr. Nelson Dawson’s, 
you do not encounter mere 
panels of fine colour— 
made for no_ particular 
purpose, and existing only 
as pictures wrought in 
enamel in place of pig- 
ment. He first plansastruc- 
ture suitable for enrich- 
ment, and uses the vivid 
substance itself with gene- 
rous hand so far as quality 
of colour is concerned, but 











with cautious limits to its 
quantity. So his decora- 
tions never overweign the DESIGN 
structure, but take their 
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was found possible, there 
seems to be no abstract 
reason why contemporary 
costume should be deemed 
unfit for decoration ; pro- 
vided always the one who 
experiments with it is 
capable of restraining its 
triviality within due bounds. 
That Mr. Solon has suc- 
ceeded many will be wil- 
ling toadmit. But of all 
problems that beset an up- 
to-date decorator this is 
possibly the most danger- 
ous. Outside a famous 
café in the Boulevard des 
Italiens, a series of panels, 
suggested obviously enough 
by the modern poster, have 
been executed in perma- 
nent material. At present 
ing to point out certain effects which have been _ they are most pleasing, but of course the real test of 
gained by novel means. But, in the absence of their intrinsic merit will be proved only when the 
colour, it would be impossible to explain clearly mode which to-day seems so graceful and chic 
what these qualities are, ' 

which give the four panels 
in question an interest quite 
apart from the intrinsic 
merits of their design. Ze 
Printemps is perhaps the 
most successful in both 
composition and _ colour, 
the latter quality being rich 
and refined, a_ brilliant 
scheme, wherein purples, 
greens, and blues predomi- 
nate. In Resting, certain 
etched lines upon the 
marble seat impart a curious 
“quality” to the work. As 
an attempt to bring ac- 
tuality and modernity into 
pure decoration, the result 
is distinctly happy. The 
throned figure holding a 
heart is another attempt 
to add dignity to the or- 
dinary fashion of the hour. 
As one might expect, so 
bold an experiment has not 
been accepted without 
protest. But as we know 
that in former centuries it POTTERY PANEL 
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POTTERY PANEL ‘'LE PRINTEMPS’"’ BY LEON V. SOLON 


has been banished to the limbo of unfashionable 
attire. Whether any generation to come will be 
bold enough to tolerate the dress of a few years 
earlier seems doubtful. To-day, despite the art 
of Millais, Fred Walker, and others, many people 
are unable to regard the illustrations to Fram/ey 
Parsonage or Oswald Cray in any light except the 
ridiculous. The crinoline and the peg-top trouser 
are still too near to appeal as “ quaint” or old- 
world. This danger, which is a very real one, must 
needs be faced. Mr. Léon V. Solon seems to have 
escaped disaster easily; but, after all, we are blinded 
by the costume of the hour, and have no more 
right ‘to expect that these graceful robes will please 
270 
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people ten years hence, than do the 1862 Millais’ 
and Fred Walker’s satisfy the average taste 
now. 

The book-bindings by Miss MacColl are always 
singularly attractive and at times attractively singular 
also. There is a little entanglement of line, which 
sometimes seems to present a puzzle to unravel 
rather than a pattern to admire, but the designs 
are almost invariably new and admirable. The 
Viol of Love was particularly charming, although 
in this there was the curiously bent boundary line, 
which seems to throw the cover out of shape, not 
unpleasantly, it must be confessed, as it suggests 
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the ‘bulging boards” of many an old volume. 
For sheer novelty and a very definitely sustained 
intention, Mr. D. S. MacColl’s designs stand abso- 
lutely alone ; and this amazing freshness is accom- 
plished with a very curious air of distinction, the 
last quality one finds mated with the unusual in 
the majority of “‘new” designs. The actual bind- 
ing, so far as one could judge it without handling, 
seemed extremely good, and the tooling was as free 
and delicate in its manipulation as one could desire. 
We hope shortly to be able to deal more fully with 
this work. 

The Case of Bookbindings, “designed, exe- 
cuted, and exhibited by the Doves Bindery (T. J. 


Cobden-Sanderson, Douglas Cockerell, Charles 
MacCleish, Charles Wilkinson, and Bessie Hooley)” 
contained a fine Kelmscott Chaucer in white pig- 
skin tooled in gold with a pattern of flowing lines 
and solid gold leaves. Around the margin of the 
cover ran a quotation from the poet enshrined 
in this beautiful binding. The same sumptuous 
folio was shown in a blind-tooled binding from 
a design by William Morris, which, conceived in 
the spirit of the old English covers, was all the same 
typical of its author. The rich curves and the 
bold decision of the drawing of the vine made one 
regret that so very few books owe their enrichment 
to the artist who loved them so well. Ze Morte 
@’ Arthur, half-bound in white pig-skin, with 
mahogany boards and silver bosses and clasps 
(by R. Catterson Smith), is made a unique copy 
by the painting from the hands of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones that adorns it. A very beautiful 
binding for Atalanta in Calydon, and a delightful 
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DESIGN FOR CRETONNE BY A. SILVER 


set of the Chiswick Press edition of Zpictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius (Bell), exquisitely dainty in green 
morocco and gold, completed the list of books in 
this very attractive case. A Lady’s Workbox in 
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red leather with brass fittings, designed and exe- 
cuted by Douglas Cockerell, was the only other 
item it contained. A most unexpected item dis- 
covered labelled “designed by T. Cobden-Sander- 
son,” was a steel Fender. This was proved to be 
a most capital piece of metal work excellently 
wrought by Longden & Co. (see December Num- 
ber, page 199). Whether the copper lining of the 
hearth was also Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s idea the 
catalogue failed to tell us, but it is a happy notion 
whoever thought of it. 

In the reproduction of “The Falcon” wall-paper 
designed by Ingram Taylor, and executed by Jeffrey 
and Co. (page 271), like most colour designs trans- 
lated to monochrome, the balance of its pattern is 
altered, and not to its advantage. Other designs 
for friezes by the same artist exhibit his later 
manner to perfection. With all recognition of 
their merits it is impossible to rank them as equal 
to those most admirable friezes in stencil which were 
so deservedly approved in a former Exhibition. 
The execution of these and other wall-papers by 
Messrs. Jeffrey must not escape praise, because we 
are so accustomed to the high standard reached 
long ago by this old-established firm. Earliest in 
the field with what was at the time almost a 
forlorn attempt to produce papers for wall decora- 
tion by distinguished artists, they have never lost 
faith in the effort. Now that the adventurous pro- 
ject of the “seventies” has become the custom of 
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BY HEYWOOD SUMNER 


the nineties, one must not 
forget the missionaries by 
whose zeal and sustained 
courage the battle has been 
won. All can raise the 
flower when all have got 
the seed; but the first 
sowers should be reckoned 
as the most important 


_factors, especially when the 


vigour of twenty years is 
proved to be still undimin- 
ished. 

The exhibits by Arthur 
Silver demand more than 
a passing word, for by the 
death of this very accom- 
plished designer the applied 
arts have lost a staunch 
ally. To improve the level 
of manufactured articles is 
perhaps the most arduous 
effort that confronts a de- 
signer. His patron may 
be a man of taste, willing 
to experiment, and not 
always deterred by unpro- 
fitable ventures; but even 
the most artistic merchant 
has to face the balance-sheet 
and the comments of his 
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salesmen. The designer for 
the trade has a double duty 
—to art first, but also to 
commerce. He must be 
competent to produce 
schemes which are capable 
of being carried out econo- 
mically, and do not repel 
buyers. Mr. Silver's zeal 
for art was perhaps only 
fully realised by those who 
knew him intimately, but not 
even Mr. William Morris 
himself was more eager to 
beautify the articles of daily 
life. And while the wares 
of the one were out of reach 
of the great middle and 
lower classes, much of the 
work of the other was ex- 
pended on cheap material. 
Owing to the anonymity of 
the inventor being rigidly 
preserved by most manu- 
facturers, dozens of people 





who bought and appreciated a 
Mr. Silver’s designs, never 
dreamed who was respon- SILK AND WOOL TAPESTRY HANGING DESIGNED BY SAMUEL ROWE 

EXECUTED BY A. H. LEE 








sible for them. A cretonne design, Zhe Peacock 
here illustrated (page 272), will suffice to show 
the style of many of the exhibits, but it does 
not suggest the gay and harmonious colour | 
scheme. No. 732 in the catalogue was a very d 
ingenious method Mr. Silver had invented of 
cut kamptulicon backed by lacquered canvas. 
Many experimental pieces in this method {not 
sufficiently complete for exhibition) had shown 
the possibilities of quite a new style of decoration 
for billiard-rooms and the like, which might have 
yielded in his hands some peculiarly gorgeous 
effects. 

One of the most prominent objects in the Cen- 
tral Hall was a huge cartoon for sgraffito work 
destined for the apse of the Lady Chapel, St. 
Agatha’s, Portsmouth, designed by Heywood 
Sumner. It was a really fine composition, carried 
out with the rigid simplicity which the medium im- 
poses. Or remembering the efforts of others, it 
might be more true to say that it respects fully the 
limitation of its materials, and emphasises them to 
the best ends. The same qualities were also ap- 
DESIGN FOR CRETONNE BY SIDNEY HAWARD parent in another sgraffito scheme. Four of the 
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PANEL OF PAINTED SCREEN BY AMY SAWYER 


admirable “Fitzroy Pictures”—Crickhet, The 
Plough, The City, and The Railway Train—show 
a very sincere effort to treat modern life deco- 
ratively. If they are not quite equally successful, 
they all show a very fine instinct of selection, and 
dramatic presentation of the theme. 

A silk and wool hanging (page 274) by Arthur 
H. Lee is fully explained by the illustration, and 
needs no further comment. Another piece (page 
275) executed by the same hand, from a design 
by Samuel Rowe, may also be left to speak for 
itself. 

Sidney Haward, a very clever designer, was repre- 
sented by a single exhibit (page 275), a pattern for 
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cretonne, which is a little thin in its lines 
for a fabric, yet there is no little novelty in 
its plan, althougn it cannot be regarded as 
a successful attempt to combine naturalistic 
growth with purely conventional disposition of 
details. , 

The Thicket, a wall paper frieze in lacquer, 
Floral Trellis, a filling, and Zhe Fig and Vine, 
showed Mr. Heywood Sumner as the designer 
of some admirable wall papers manufactured by 
Jeffrey and Co. They were excellent examples of 
simple conventional forms and unaffected gay colour, 
with a certain old-world charm, that is distinctly 
pleasing. Drawings for Jacob and the Raven, 
and three admirable embroidery designs, exe- 
cuted respectively by Mrs. Ward and Hilda 
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PANEL OF PAINTED SCREEN 


Ward, were the other contributions for which this 
artist was responsible. 

Reference must now be made to the four-fold 
screen painted by Miss Amy Sawyer; and with 
every wish to do full justice to its merits, it seems 
impossible to say more in praise of its panels than 
the excellent reproductions (four sketches specially 
made by the artist) will elicit from readers of THE 
Srup1o. Its harmony of colour is exceedingly 
sumptuous ; pitched in the key of jewels, enamels, 
or stained glass, it almost succeeds in deluding you 
into believing that oil-paint can rival crystals, or 
the plumage of humming-birds. Yet despite its 
really gorgeous colour, it is in no way garish or 
obtrusive, but is a fine piece of decoration that, 
pictorial as its treatment may appear, always ob- 


serves the limits which separate the decorative from 
the pictorial. 

A few objects from across the water enjoyed the 
courteous hospitality of the society. This was quite 
right and in accord with the amity of nations. To 
avoid discussing their faults is also polite. But 
with no wish to be conceited in insular self-satisfac- 
tion, truth forces one to admit that at present the 
Continental designers, with one or two exceptions, 
have not succeeded in distinguishing between novelty 
and eccentricity, between beauty and the grotesque, 
between first principles of decoration and very 
mediocre practice. Visits to L’Art Nouveau, the 
two Salons and other Exhibitions, prove that our 
friends are awakening, and it would be strangely 
discourteous to be censorious now. But, at the 
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same time, it is true that only the letter of English 
design has been copied so far, and that not literally ; 
its spirit is quite beyond them yet. 

The case of metal work designed by W. A. S. 
Benson included a large number of most admirable 


and the ornament strictly subsidiary to the whole 
effect. The Bond Street show-rooms are always 
full of lovely things, so that perhaps one is apt to 
take the high standard of design maintained there, 
as one takes other everyday beauties of Nature and 
Art, and does not always be- 
stow upon them their due and 











well-merited appreciation. 
The three embroidered 
panels for a Reredos by Mary 
J. Newill have already been 
illustrated and noticed in THE 
Stupio. Amid so much fine 
work they maintained their 
place easily. A cover for the 
Kelmscott Chaucer, here illus 
trated, is a pleasant piece of 
work. Studies for Boo® Illus- 
tration, and stray Studies from 
Nature, by the same artist, 
exhibited those qualities which 
have already been the subject 
of appreciation in these pages. 
A chest of Acacia wood 
(page 279), covered in red 
leather, with a design in brass- 
headed nails, adapted, exe- 
cuted, and worked by Mrs. 
Willingham Rawnsley, was 
shown also at the Home Arts 
and Industries Exhibition. It 
is a good example of a method 
of decoration which calls only 
for some amount of simple, 
although precise handiwork. 
Those who lack the artistic 
skill required for carving, 
inlay, or painting, might do 
worse than revive this ancient 
and simple craft. The chest, 
as it is, would not disgrace 
any library, or hall, and would 
be a most useful and handy 
place for storing prints, music, 








EMBROIDERED COVER FOR THE KELMSCOTT CHAUCER 


or many other loose objects, 
which have to be kept at hand 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY MARY J. NEWILL for reference and which if 
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examples of electric light fittings, and other domes- 

tic objects. The Pendant Lamp here illustrated 

(page 284) is a typical instance of Mr. Benson’s 

legitimate use of the right materials. Despite the 

high polish of the copper and brass surfaces in 

most of these objects the form is severely simpie 
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left unclassified become the 
despair of tidy people. 

The contributions of Edgar Wood, which did so 
much to give a local flavour to the Manchester 
Arts and Crafts, were here limited to a single 
example. Those who saw the number of beautiful 
objects in the former show cannot avoid a feeling 
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of regret that more were not 
included in the New Gallery 
Exhibition. The bedstead 
here illustrated suffered by 
being shown without the ordi- 
nary fittings. The footboard 
was placed almost close to 
the head, so that the whole 
effect was lost. It isa good 
example of a highly en- 
riched object, which never- 
theless retains a simple 
effect by its reticent use of 
colour and its quiet re- 
strained proportions. The 
metallic discs do not tell 
out unduly, and the inlaid 
work is even less notice- 
able than it appears in the 
reproduction here. Its dis- 
tinct severity of form invites 
comparison with another 
bedstead shown in the Paris 
Salon this year, and despite 
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the exquisite low-relief carvy- 
ing of the French example, 
you feel that this is infinitely 
more satisfactory, because its 
lines suggest repose. 

A fine design for stained 
glass, Apollo and the Muses 
(page 280), was so effective in 
colour, that the reproduction 
here fails to convey half its 
charm, whichis distinctly note- 
worthy ; other designs far a 
Catalogue Cover, a Book Cover 
and an Ji/lustration to the 
Tempest, were four contribu- 
tions by G. Woolliscroft Rhead 
to the recent Exhibition. As 
one of these—the /i/us/ration 
to the Tempest—is_ repro- 
duced on page 282, it would 
be needless to describe it, for 
in this case the reproduction is 
the thing itself and not a para- 
phrase. Mr. Rhead has de- 
voted so much energy of late 
to the reproduction of other 
artists’ work, that it may be his 
own powers of design are in 
danger of being overlooked. 
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DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS 


But sufficient was seen at the New Gallery to avoid 
any fear lest he be mistaken for his brother, whose 
posters are being introduced in this country after a 
singularly wide success in the United States. 
Amongst Mr. Illingworth Kay’s exhibits were 
four stencils, of which two were designed for book 
covers and two for ex ibris. The two book covers 
are shown on the oppo- 
site page, and it is only 
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APOLLO AND THE MUSES BY G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD 


attempt to work in white upon black which has mas- 
tered the problem so easily. To use a second outline 
in white is a trick that has often led artists to 
terrible disaster. Here it is managed so deftly 
and directly that you fail to observe it at first 
glance. Miss Hallward has won a_ distinct 
place among illustrators by virtue of this 
single drawing, which, 
it may be added, is the 





necessary further to add 
that the varied and 
broken colours in the 
originals, which are only 
slightly indicated in the 
reproductions, add con- 
siderably to their effect. 
Under certain limited 
conditions, it is evident 
that this method of 
decoration might be 
used as Mr. Illingworth 
Kay has shown us, but a 
well-considered scheme 
of design and colour- 
ing would be absolutely 








copyright (strictly re- 
served) of Mr. H. S. 
Nicholls. Would that 
the reservation pre- 
vented imitators from 
attempting weak ver- 
sions of the difficult 
convention it employs. 

Without professing 
to notice all, or even 
the best, of eight hun- 
dred and more exhi- 
bits, a few items may be 
picked at random to 
conclude these articles. 
The exhibits of the 
Birmingham Guild of 








necessary in order to 
make the idea accept- 
able to book lovers. 

The idea of a sten- 
cilled book-plate is ad- 
mirable, for it would be at once easy to apply and 
difficult to remove from the volume. An entirely 
successful example, however, has yet to be de- 
signed. 

The clever illustration to Zhe Raven (see page 
283), by Ella F.G. Hallward, employs a striking con- 
vention of its own. One can scarce recall any other 
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DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY A. CAMERON 


Handicrafts, which oc- 
cupied thirty-two entries 
in the catalogue, were 
distinguished by good 
taste and good mechanism. No doubt a future occa- 
sion will allowadequate notice of work here dismissed 
with a most cordial word of sympathetic appreciation 
and congratulations to the young Guild to whose 
enterprise Zhe Quest is due. Mr. Batten’s fine 
design for needlework, Psyche before Persephone, 
is new, and charmingly wrought by Miss Agnes 
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STENCILLED BOOK-COVER BY ILLINGWORTH KAY 


Day. Mr. Reginald Hallward’s banner was a 
capital example of ecclesiastical design. Mr. 
Charles Spooner’s Writing-Table, a round Oak 
Table, a Cabinet, a simple and entirely satis- 
factory Sliding Book-Stand, and the Church 
Pulpit, Font, and Lectern (in photographs), were 
the only contributions of one to whom we look 
for the most orderly and consistent advance in 
modern furniture. Were all the cabinet-work 
of the show up to his high level, and distinguished 
by the same reticence and sense of proportion, 
then, indeed, would adverse criticism be unsup- 
ported by evidence. The Harfies, a colour print, 
designed by J. D. Batten, and executed by F. 
Morley Fletcher, was far and away the best example 
yet seen of the Japanese methods adapted to 
Western ideals. A Dining or Serving Table, by 
W. Reynolds Stephens, was another good piece of 


furniture, well planned and well wrought by F. 
Cook and J. Welsh. The Hon. Mabel de Grey’s 
inlaid boxes have already been illustrated and 
praised in these pages. A fine Oak Chest by Sidney 
H. Barnsley has been selected by good judges 
as the best piece of simple joinery shown in the 
Exhibition, and if this is high praise, it is not over- 
strained. The Oak Sideboard, by E. Prioleau 
Warren, cannot be commended ; it lacked dignity, 
and the carved trusses did not go well with the 
Cairene lattice of its panels. Mr. Aymer Vallance 
showed a clever scheme for the faces of a set of play- 
ing cards, some good designs for their backs, a bold 
pattern for an embroidered portiére, and another 
for a book cover, with a beautifully designed silk 
brocade. An iron four-post Bedstead, designed 
by A. H. Christie, and executed by Shirley & Co., 
was a thing whose beauty impressed you more on 
each succeeding visit. A number of most excellent 
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pieces of jewellery, from designs by Eleanor C. 
Mercer, Esther Moore, C. Napier Clavering, C. M. 
Gore, Jessie M. Jones, Elinor Halle, A. S. Dixon, 
Lilian Simpson and others, are worthy of detailed 
notice, but space forbids even a bare catalogue. 
Night, a metal panel by Gilbert Bayes ; a really 
novel and satisfactory Piano, by M. H. B. Scott ; a 
lead pipe-head by F. W. Troup; a Stove by J. 
Begg; some Opus Sectilé, designed by G. P. 
Hutchinson, and executed by Powell & Sons ; and 
more of the same material designed by H. Holiday, 
and executed by W. Glasby & Co.; a Panel of 
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Tiles, designed by Lewis F. Day and executed by 
Lawrence Hale ; Came/ot, a Fireplace designed by 
Halsey Ricardo; Book-plates by H. Ospovat, and 
programme designs by Henry Holiday, are but a 
few of the worthy objects unnoticed here. All the 
leather and cloth bindings, the illuminations, and 
several other classes of work, have either been 
previously noticed in these pages, or will form the 
subjects of future articles. With a definite in- 
tention to leave no item unnoticed, the attempt 
was found to be impracticable. The exigencies 
of an illustrated magazine refuse space for 
unlimited gossip, and the 
injustice thereby wrought is 
not due to want of sympathy, 
but merely to the inexorable 
laws of space, which cannot 
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be ignored. 

Even an attempt to sum 
up in a few lines the artistic 
value of over eight hundred 
exhibits is perhaps not 
merely a foolish but a hope- 
less task. Yet it is impos- 
sible to avoid contrasting 
the fifth exhibition of “ The 
Arts and Crafts” with its 
predecessors. Each new 
display exhibits not only its 
new triumphs but also its 
failures, and these at first 
are more obtrusive, while 
memories of earlier shows 
are apt to record impres- 
sions of the best things 
only and to ignore the less 
worthy. 

It is more difficult to ap- 
preciate the progress of the 
Arts as represented in col- 
lections of hundreds of 
various objects, by reason 
of the principle which has 
ruled so far, which ranks the 
effect of each room as a 
more important feature than 
a classification of the objects 
it contains. 

Whether the effect of the 
Exhibition as a whole would 
suffer by an orderly distri- 
bution of its objects into 
classes is an open question. 
WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD Certainly it would have a 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘‘ THE RAVEN " 


EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. H, S 


more directly educational influence it enamels, 
carvings, embroideries and the rest were arrayed in 
distinct series. As it was, one had to hunt upstairs 
and down to study any particular subject in all its 
manifestations. 

There can be no doubt that the general verdict 
of 1896, which chose furniture as the weakest class, 
is not unwarranted. There were a few excellent 
pieces, but these disposed here and there did not 
suffice to obliterate the effect of several common- 
place and one or two distinctly unsatisfactory 
specimens It is a peculiarly ungraceful fact to 
record, but the truth must be told; and the plain 
truth revealed that several of the least admirable 
works were by members of the society. 





BY ELLA F. G 
NICHOLS AND CO, its 


So far as its programme 
has been announced the 
society has never claimed to 
be a propagandist of any 
particular style, or to do 
more than give the public an 
opportunity of seeing the 
best work of those contem- 
porary craftsmen who were 
willing — or permitted — to 
send in work duly attributed 
to the actual designers and 
executants. English people 
are apt to insist that any 
effort of this sort implies a 
distinct intention to prove 
something. They expect the 
Arts and Crafts Society to 
show them furniture and 
decoration in good taste, but 
not necessarily so costly that 
they can only be purchased 
by very wealthy folk. They 
are also apt to think that the 
duty of the society is to set 
on view a_ representative 
selection from the 
artistic production of Great 
Britain in the intervals which 
separate its various exhibi- 
tions. These are but a few 
of the several demands con 
public 


whole 


cerning which the 
who visit the New Gallery 
expect to be satisfied. But 
recognising clearly that the 
society has never taken upon 
shoulders the task of 
fulfilling such conditions, 


and so absolving them entirely from any reproach 
of doing less than they promised, it is open to the 
most sympathetic visitor to ask why they do not 
attempt more, now that they have redeemed the 
pledges of their first manifesto. 

Is it beyond the power of a body which numbers 
nearly every prominent architect, designer, or crafts 
man, to face the problem of beautiful yet economic 
furniture? Can they not institute a section de- 
voted to designs with estimates of their cost 
attached? Is it unreasonable to suggest that they 
should offer diplomas of honour to those manu- 
facturers who would submit cheap and comely 
furniture, well-decorated pottery for household 


use, dinner and tea services and the like, artistic, 
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ELECTROLIER DESIGNED BY W. A 


but inexpensive table glass, low priced but satis- 
factory wall-papers, cretonnes, and carpets. It is 
true that in 1896 not all these objects were con- 
spicuously absent. But, as a rule, if you inquired 
the price of an article exhibited, the cost was found 
to be so enormously beyond the reach of even a 
fairly liberal income that its aspect was at once 
changed. You no longer regarded it as a possible 
thing for daily use, but as a four de force for a 
museum. Whether the museum be a public gal- 
lery, or the rooms of a millionaire, is a matter of 
small importance: in neither case is the average 
home enriched by the presence of the object in 
question. 

It is good that craftsmen should be able to carry 
out their ideas with no hindrance of time or ex- 
pense ; and good that rich people should have an 
opportunity of purchasing such works, approved as 
they are by the judgment of a committee selected 
from a society as representative as this. But 
without conflicting with the programme maintained 
during the past, the time has surely arrived to ask 
that the society shall do something more than 
record its approval of the spontaneous work of 
individual artists and craftsmen, that it should 
endeavour—whether as a corporate body, by 
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designs officially published, or by 
appealing to outsiders to submit 
schemes within certain limits—to 
take a more active part in promot- 
ing the cause it supports. 

Of course it may be urged that 
you cannot expect to obtain beauti- 
ful materials and good workmanship 
at the prices of the market which 
offers you poor material and slovenly 
workmanship, partly hidden by 
specious ornamentation. No sane 
person supposes that you can, but 
certain machine-made chairs (pro- 
bably of American origin) and some 
chance pieces of metal work and 
pottery in the shops to-day, show 
that it is possible to produce objects 
neither ugly nor vulgar at very mode- 
rate prices. 

The society has already been the 
direct inspiration of many revived 
crafts. Enamelling, jewellery and 
embroidery have all renewed their 
vitality since it first came into exist- 
ence. Indeed, to-day there is scarce 
an obsolete or foreign craft which 
does not attract experiments. The 
colour-printing of Japan, the mosaics of Italy, the 
pierced carved work of India, the tapestries of the 
Middle Ages, and a dozen other applied arts, have 
their champions among us. But nearly all these 
are engaged upon the production of superfiuities 

prints for the portfolio, caskets or 4ric-d-brac, the 
adornment of public buildings, and the enrichment 
of palaces. Without tapping the energies already 
well devoted to these pursuits, it seems possible 
that craftsmen not so well equipped could be found 
who, working in intimate association with designers 
and artists, might give us electro-plate of simple, 
novel, but beautiful design, and objects of every- 
day use in pottery, wood and metal, at once comely 
and serviceable. 

Of what value is an illuminated missal, or other 
work, painfuily obedient to the style of the fifteenth 
century? How many incomes permit indul- 
gence in embroidered book-covers, costing ten 
guineas apiece? So the list might be continued. 

On the other hand, let us not underrate the 
good already done. The silver-ware of Mr. Ash- 
bee, the excellent Fitzroy pictures, the delightful 
wall-papers by Messrs. Jeffrey and Messrs. Essex, 
the carpets from Messrs. Tompkinson & Adam, 
the fabrics designed by Mr. Voysey, the brass and 
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copper work of Messrs. Benson, the Whitefriars 
glass of Messrs. Powell, the grates by Mr. Thomas 
Elsley, and many other objects which are produced 
by firms and individuals working on strictly com 
mercial lines, are nevertheless admirable and 
satisfactory in all respects. Perhaps this last 
paragraph is the highest tribute to the work of the 
society. If it initiates ideas, and leaves others to 
carry them out, if it educates the public, and 
creates a demand which can be supplied by ordi- 
nary channels, then indeed it fulfils its purpose. 
That it does so already to some extent its most 
bitter critics would allow, that it will do so more 
and more, and show as much advance as 1896 
reveals compared with 1888, is both the hope and 
belief of its friends, among whom THE Strupio is 
always pleased to be ranked. But to remain 
satisfied with the ends already achieved is bad 
policy. Now that popular attention has replaced 
indifference or ridicule, the society has to face its 
critical moment. Courage and faith are needed ; 
the dream of 1888 should be the programme to- 
day. Nothing should be too hopeless to venture 
an effort at its improvement. The bugbear of 
machinery should not prevent its use in due 
subordination ; a predilection for any past style 
should be set aside if it conflicts with modern 
requirements. Victory is not gained by entrench- 
ing yourself in a position however strong, but in 
attacking the foe in the open, with his own, or still 
better, weapons. If economy, the use of machinery 
in place of handicraft, and a demand for creature 


Art Club 


comforts are limits to art, he is a poor champion 
who does not try at least to overcome them, and 
to prove that true art can conquer all these and a 
thousand other sordid obstacles. 


HE NEWENGLISH ART CLUB. 
BY D. 5S. MACCOLL. 


Reapers of Tue Stupto are indulged 

with so much of the latest modishness 

in art that I cannot be certain they will at once 
relish the drawing and the landscape by Mr. Legros 
reproduced in this number. To be no more 
modern than Rembrandt, to be as grave, is to re- 
nounce the kind of sensational shock that gives 
freshness to journalism. In the drawing will be 
found none of the smartness of modern illustration 
and none of that giggling in little twists and pretti- 
nesses of line with which the “ decorative ” draughts- 
man so often overlays an extremely unprepossessing 
or wooden face. But this plainness will wear longer 
than a month, and a drawing like 7he Proclamation, 
hung up and looked at daily, will endear itself as 
time goes on, while the smartness becomes an 
offence and the giggling a weariness. So with the 
landscape. It runs counter to the sensuality and 
comfort that we English usually demand in painting. 
It is, as the critics used to say, “a rather sad 
subject,” and what is odd is that it is treated sadly. 
One of the strangest superstitions among us is that 
we, the English, are on the austere Puritan side in 
art and that the French are sensual and voluptuous. 
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The truth would seem to be the opposite of this. 
Colour, the most obviously sensual element in 
painting, has been a rare gift in this century among 
the French, and when Delacroix rediscovered it, 
and, with all the difficulties of a missionary, essayed 
its use, there was a veritable scandal in his country. 
English painting, from the gross rollicking Hogarth 
downwards, has usually been sensual, as painting 
has every right to be. What is inconvenient in 
painting, and what in English painting is often 
done, is to take the “rather sad subject” and 
stultify it by rendering it in comfortable and sen- 
sual terms. The scene of misery or of melancholy 
in which the actors, strive as they will, cannot divest 
themselves of a sense of hot supper round the 
corner, while the very chairs and tables, the curves 
and tints and shadows, are chuckling all the time 
with suppressed jollity, is an ill-advised mixture. 
3ut we are so inured to fat, rosy sorrow that a man 
whose mind is really of the brooding sombre cast 
enters like an insult. Mr. Legros’ painting almost 
becomes a contradiction of the art, so much is 
colour saddened and reproved, but the contradic- 
tion is not one of feeling. 

In Mr. Steer’s ude of this year I find that gift 
of colour which, to my thinking, gives him a place 
apart in his generation ; and also, what is interest- 


ing, an effort to complete a picture of a very posed 
sort to a degree unusual with him. Indeed, I find 
something of the fallacy of finish in it, a straining 
to complete beyond the painter’s interest, which 
reacts unhappily on the paint. Mr. Steer always 
seems to me to walk about among the things 
of this world as one might take a walk across fields 
and woods enjoying their freshness and colour 
in passing, but never caring or inquiring very 
closely what they are. He has his own magic 
business of colour to transact with everything, but 
beyond that no great concern, and we share with 
him a light wanderer’s entertainment. He crosses 
the fence from a purple field into a golden field, 
not from clover into barley. In a picture like this 
it is as if he had met the farmer and had been 
saddened by a discussion about the crops. 
Whether wiser as well as sadder remains to be seen; 
the brilliant sketch expresses his interest in things 
better as we know him. 

Mr. Conder is as different a type of artist as 
another man of talent can well be. Instead of 
following a clue of colour and effect across the other 
relations of things, he puts his pictures together by 
what affects us as a dream faculty. He feels a 
strong sentiment and desire for the people and 
things as people and things. The rose is there as 
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a rose, not only as rose colour ; the country and its 
inhabitants are a creation of gallantry. But the 
presence and absence of traits is determined by 
the stress of reverie. Hence a kind of painting in 
which the element of sensation is loose and pre- 
carious ; not the solid projection of things and the 
material threat or sublimity that lies in that, but 
their charm in shape and colour, and the style 
that comes of sincere choice, fixing, intensifying, 
and neglecting. The opposite temper, that sees 
things under no stress of feeling, and renders them 
in detailed positive statement, is well exemplified 
by Mr. Mark Fisher. ‘There is, perhaps, no reporter 
in the gallery so able, but we are inclined to 
wonder for whom all these sharp reports are drawn 
up. I catch a fact here and there that interests 
me, but there are so many others. 

Mr. Walter £‘ckert’s view in Venice is executed 
in a kind of drawing justified by the necessities 
of rapid notation in seizing passing effects, such 
as Mr. Brabazon has frequently given us. But 


BY CHARLES CONDER 


when I examine the colour of the picture I find 
much more of a parti pris of the palette than of 
such observation. I find the heliotrope ground 
and the blue-black bath formerly appliedio Dieppe 
overpowering the share of observation. Such a 
picture is merely a well arranged t//ustration of | 
Venice, as Mr. Hartrick’s tinted drawing is a gowd 
illustration of a prize fight. An example of the 
opposite state of mind occurs to me in the work of 
a painter named Lomont at last year’s Salon. His 
material had not the traditional importance and 
attractiveness of Venice, being simply the effect of 
a figure in shadow relieved against a tall space of 
white panelling, yellowed by time; but this material 
had so been brooded upon, had so passed through 
the brain of the painter, as to acquire intensity and 
importance. The man could not be called a great 
painter, but he had this necessary beginning of 
concentration, of himself making the importance of 
what he painted, an importance the illustrator finds 
Something of this intensity I have 


ready-made. 
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found in Mr. Sickert's paintings of music halls. 
Those spaces of gassy air, that grotesque illumina- 
tion, stir a sentiment in his breast of which I find 
no trace here. 

Mr. Rothenstein’s portrait of a Dutch painter 
gains on examination. Its effect is cheapened by 
the hasty treatment of the hand with its accidental 
high light, and several touches in the face itself ; 
but the left side of the face, and the eye in particular, 
show a sensibility not to be matched by other 
portraits in the gallery. His other picture appears 
to me conflicting in execution as it is in aim. 

Mr. Tonks shows a little water-colour in which 
we have him at his best. The colour has no very 
close relation to nature beyond conveying a sense of 
lightness and brightness, but the drawing is a dainty 
little wreath of children playing. ‘Ring a ring of 
roses” seems to be the tune for Mr. Tonks’ piper 
rather than the Bacchic frenzy; a pretty strayed 
child has joined the gentle rout of his Sé/enus. In 
his painting I find a tendency to work to spots of 
glassy brilliance, as in the cheeks of the Zady Un- 
dressing. 

A glance at the rest of the work exhibited 
reveals two dangers for the Club. The first is a 
tendency towards what may be called the rhetoric 
of painting. Mr. Fry’s landscape and Mr. Anning 
Bell’s Battledore and Shuttlecock show a desire for 
expression on an exalted level, but both artists 
appear to begin at the end rather than the beginning. 
Style may be the hasty substitute for form and 
colour instead of their vitalised expression. Mr. 
Bell’s portrait, with its research of pose, is much 
better work than the curly decoration of his Batts- 
dore and Shuttlecock, but its scale demands the 
resources of a master, and Mr. Bell, with all his 
uncommon adaptability, excels rather in what is 
pretty than in what is large. The other danger I 
notice is the attraction for black and white 
draughtsmen of the oil medium. Several paint- 
ings would lose nothing by being rendered in 
black and white. A picture by Mr. Muirhead, on 
the other hand, which has all manner of awkward- 
ness, yet has its right to exist as colour. 


STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Cerrespondents. ) 


ONDON.—-ihere is more figure work of 
an interesting kind in the Winter Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours than has been seen 
in the Gallery for some time past. 

Generally the “Old Society ” is strongest in land- 
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scape, and depends to a comparatively small extent 
upon drawings of the figure for the attractiveness 
of its periodical shows. The presence, however, 
in the exhibition this winter of a number of 
studies and black-and-white designs by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones and Mr. Walter Crane, and the fairly 
adequate representation of such artists as Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, Professor Herkomer, and Mr. J. 
R. Weguelin, put a somewhat different com- 
plexion upon the show, and give to it a character 
quite exceptional and distinctive. The centre of 
the end-wall of the Gallery is occured by the group 
of designs and studies by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
some of which are in pencil and some in colour, 
preliminary notes in many cases for use eventually 
in his pictures. Near by are collected various 
studies of the same character by Mr F. J. Shields 
and Mr. E. R. Hughes, a few of Mr. Walter 
Crane’s pen drawings for the illustrations to Spen- 
ser’s “‘ Faerie Queene,” and some attractive little 
pencil studies by Mr. Arthur Hopkins. Mr. Stacy 
Marks, too, is represented on the same end-wall by 
several of his slighter drawings of birds: pleasantly 
handled and delicately coloured examples of his 
handiwork. ‘Throughout the rest of the exhibition 
there is comparatively little that could be properly 
classed under the heading of a sketch. Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s Nobody asked you, Sir/ a seated figure 
of a red-haired girl in rose-pink drapery is slighter, 
and therefore more attractive than usual; and Pro- 
fessor Herkomer’s 7wfa Mon, the present Archdruid 
of Wales, is not carried further techn. ally than is 
necessary to vividly express the artist’s intention. 
Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s Danae is, like all his more 
recent work, rather a sketch than an elaborated 
drawing, but it gains freshness and charm by its 
technical freedom. The opposite pole of treatment 
is seen in such elaborate drawings as Zhe Shrew 
Katharina, by Mr. E. R. Hughes, or the miniature- 
like Evening in a Cider Orchard and Gypsies 
Tickling Trout, by Mr. R. W. Macbeth. The best 
landscapes are those of Mr. R. W. Allan and Mr. E. 
A. Waterlow, the former because of their strength, 
and the latter because of their daintiness and 
freshness of colour. Mr. Napier Hemy contributes 
some excellent studies of the sea; and Miss Clara 
Montalba at least one fascinating colour note, 
Procession entering la Salute, Venice. 





The series of ‘Twenty Masterpieces of the English 
School,” which Messrs. Agnew exhibit at their Gallery 
in Old Bond Street, for the benefit of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, is a collection 
which, small as it is in number, can by no means 
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‘*A MOONLIGHT NIGHT” 


be described as unimportant. It includes, indeed, 
quite adequate examples of fourteen artists whose 
pictures are with justice regarded as the chief 
glories of the British school. Gainsborough’s Zady 
Sheffield and Lady Eden, Turner’s Approach to 
Venice and Mortlake Terrace, Reynolds’ Duchess 
af Marlborough, Bonington’s Zhe Grand Canai, 
Constable’s Salisbury Cathedral, and Hogarth’s 
Peg Woffington, are perhaps the best things in a 
remarkable exhibition. 

Mr. Sutton Palmer’s water-colour drawings of 
“The Highlands and Lowlands,” collected in the 
Galleries of the Fine Art Society, presented the usual 
qualities of attractive colour and mechanically 
facile handling which are never absent from his 
work. He paints obviously for popularity, which 
is certainly never denied to him ; and his produc- 
tions have the particular manner which appeals to 
the widest section of the public. These drawings 
had been executed in various parts of the British 











BY CHARLES COTTET 


FROM A PAINTING 


Isles, and were to be considered as providing 
rather a scenic summary than a series of illustra- 
tions of any particular district. They were not 
without merits, but these merits were entirely those 
to which the artist has accustomed us in previous 


exhibitions. 


ARIS.—The fourteenth exhibition of the 

Société Internationale de Peinture et 

de Sculpture at George Petit’s galleries 

contains, among a good deal of un 

interesting work, several productions 

worthy of notice; but taken all round the quality 

of the canvases displayed is distinctly less meri- 

torious than the energy bestowed upon the show 

by the president of the Society, M. P. Carrier- 
Belleuse. 


M. Fritz Thaulow, in his three pictures, Vier//e 
Chaumiere, Le Chataignier, and Vieille Fabrique au 
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bord de la Somme is still the delicate and forceful 
painter of running water and night effects, un- 
approachable in truthfulness and refined artistry. 
M. Lucien Simon and M. Charles Cottet in several 
Breton scenes give proof of a vigorous ability which 
should develop in the near future into work of the 
first order. M. Henri Duhem is by temperament 
inclined to dull-tinted landscapes and twilight 
scenes, and of their kind Za Maison du Mort and 
La Maison Paternelle are very strong productions, 
M. G. Grimelund shows some characteristic Nor- 
wegian scenes; M. Walter Gay several charming 
“bits” of Venice; and M. Alexander Harrison 
some sea-scapes full as ever of interesting qualities. 
M. Emile Claus, a very close and delicate observer, 
sends three charming works of great feeling ; M. Le 
Sidaner contributes a quite remarkable Crépuscule, 
and M. Henri Rondel some carefully studied 
portrait work and an interior, Ze Sa/on de la Reine 
au Petit Trianon, which recalls somewhat too 


closely, without equalling in merit, the manner of 
M. Lobre. 


A word of mention is also due to M. Brangwyn’s 
Un Marché Espagnol, and M. Alexander's Ziudes, 
although in the former there is observable a certain 
lack of unity, a certain disproportion and confusion 
of effects; while the latter in his three canvases 
has nothing more than his ordinary manner to 
show us. I must not forget M. Albert Baertsoen’s 
two pictures, Soir @ 7 Asile, and Grand Rue a 
Nieuport, le Matin (¥ landers) ; this is conscientious, 
sober art, very expressive and very delicate, showing 
an undoubted artistic gift which promises well for 
the future. 


At the Vollard Gallery in the Rue Laffitte, Van 
Gogh has succeeded Gauguin. This is simply a 
matter of Scylla and Charybdis. In the November 
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number of ‘T'ue Srupio, I said—perhaps at greater 
length than the subject deserved—what I thought 
of “art” of this sort ; so it is scarcely necessary for 
me to dwell further on it now. At the same time 
I must admit in justice to Van Gogh, that in striking 
contrast to the horrors of his display generally are 
some drawings of peasant folk, of really high merit. 
They recall some of the most powerful work of the 
great Millet himself. 





The exhibition of recent work by Charles 
Cottet, displayed by M. Bing at the “Art Nou- 
veau,” is worthy of special mention. M. Cottet, 
who hitherto has confined himself to the observa- 
tion of peasant folk and Breton sailors, now shows 
us a series of Venetian studies, which merits the 
highest approbation. He is indeed a landscapist 
of the first rank. The Venice he brings before our 
eyes is quite a new Venice, seen through the 
medium of a strong personality, an artistic indi- 
viduality of the most intense description. What 
he has striven to reproduce of the City of the 
Doges is not so much its monuments, its actual 
appearance, as its atmosphere, its light, its subtle 
effects of sky. Among the series are certainly 
some most delightful bits of colour, landscapes 
profoundly impressive in the treatment of light. 
The ¢chnigue is broad and full, and most suc- 
cessful im seizing the rapid transformations of 
cloud, the burning—even tragical—beauty of the 
sunset, the bitter sorrowful poetry of nightfall. I 
congratulate myself, seeing this exhibition, and the 
success of this young artist, that I was one of the 
first to mention his name, and to draw attention to 
him as one of whom great things were to be ex- 
pected. M. Cottet has fulfilled the expectations 
he aroused. His vision, his manner, have ex- 
panded and developed, and there can be no doubt 
whatever as to his being one of the best of our 
aitists in the near future. 





M. Bracquemond, the well-known engraver, is 
engaged on a large etching of Gustave Moreau’s 
Salomé, the property of M. Charles Hayem. ‘This 
will form a worthy pendant to the David, painted 
by the same artist and reproduced by the same 
engraver. M. Bracquemond has just finished an 
etching called ?Arc-en-cie/, which will be published 
by the firm of Sagot early next year—a work in 
which the engraver has used for the first time a 
very curious process. It isa coloured plate, etching 
and lithograph in one, producing effects at once 
powerful and original in the extreme. 


That delicate artist, M. Boutet de Monvel, has 
been exhibiting at the Cercle de l'Union Artis- 
tique the original drawings in colour for his “ Life of 
Joan of Arc,” published by M. Plon, one of the 
best of his works. (See Tux Sruvio of August, 
1895-) 


Notable exhibits in the Jm/ressions d’ Architectes 
display at Le Barc de Bouteville’s, are the mural 
stencillings for tapestry by M. Sauvage, M. Her- 
scher’s two decorative panels, Zes Fleurs Lmues 
and Les Fleurs d’Orgueil and the architectural 
fancies by MM. Guillemonat and Provensal ; while 
a word is also due to M. Garas in mention of his 
window-glass studies of landscapes and cloud effects 
and sunsets. The preface to the catalogue comes 
from the authoritative pen of M. Frantz Jourdain. 





The engraver Waltner is just finishing an etch- 
ing of Gustave Moreau’s /acob and the Angel, 
shortly to be published by the firm of Georges 
Petit. 

M. Henry Nocq, the sculptor and art critic, has 
recently designed a charming hand mirror. It is in 
the shape of a large leaf of some water-plant, a re- 
cumbent figure of Narcissus forming the stem, and at 
the same time the handle of the glass. This happy 
idea has been carried out most successfully. 





M. G. de Feure has designed a lamp-shade, 
which has been produced by MM. Lemercier by 


means of coloured lithography. 
G. M. 


RUSSELS.—The Société des Aquafor- 
tistes have just published their Album, 
which contains plates—interesting from 
various points of view—by MM. Ras- 
senfosse, Lowenberg, Ensor and others. 

A new etcher, M. Duyck, contributes an engraving 
of very delicate workmanship, and M. Hannotiau 
signs his name to a rich and powerful lithograph, 
which recalls the—all too few—works of this kind 
left behind him by that great painter, the late 
Henri de Braekeleer. 





One of the best of our sculptors, M. Charles 
Vander Stappen, has been giving, by invitation, a 
private exhibition of his work in one of the galleries 
of the Salon des Beaux Arts in Vienna, and has 
achieved an unmistakable success there. The 
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critics admire “his impeccable /echnique, always so 
nicely adjusted to his ideas, ever springing from a 
strong and lofty, and sanely human inspiration.” 
It is evident, moreover, that he has produced a 
strong impression in the Austrian capital, and that 
he will create a “school” there, so great has been 
the effect of his productions on the art students of 
Vienna. The thing which seems particularly to 
have struck the Viennese is the close relation seen 
in his work—a matter as yet but little understood 


tion, arranged by M. Charles Sedelmeyer of Paris, 
who displays a number of famous works of the Eng- 
lish School, of the end of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth. The collection 
includes portraits by Sir William Beechey, Gains- 
borough, J. Hoppner, J. Jackson, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, J. Opie, Sir Henry Raeburn, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Romney and J. Russell. In addition 
there are four Boningtons, eighteen Constables, 
two characteristic Morlands, and a beautiful sketch 





THE OCTOPUS. LOW RELIEF IN BRONZE 


there—between high art and the art known as 
“ decorative.” Unfortunately in Vienna there has 
always been a “great gulf fixed” between the 
Academy of Fine Arts and the School of Applied 
Art, and consequently there has never been much 
communication between them. Among Vander 
Stappen’s larger works may be specially noted a 
scheme for a large fountain to be placed at the 
entrance of the Brussels Exhibition of 1897 ; and 
among his smaller works, a much admired piece 
of low relief in bronze symbolising the Azeuvre, or 


octopus, here illustrated. 





The Cercle Artistique is now doing hospitality 
to a really remarkable and exceptional collec- 
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BY CHARLES VANDER STAPPEN 


by Wilkie for his famous picture of John Knox, in 
the National Gallery, London. And one must 
also note two ‘Turners, the more important of 
which represents the act of signalling at sea, and 
is entitled Rockets and Blue Light. On leaving 
Brussels this collection will go to America, where 
it is sure to be as great a success as here. 
F. K. 


LORENCE. — There are few living 
painters of religious subjects who 
know, as does Giacomo Martinetti, 
how to bring into evidence the poetical 
side of their subject without neglecting 























“S. FRANCESCA ROMANA” 
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realistic facts or falling into the error of painting 
allegories instead of pictures. A couple of years 
ago it was the pathetic scene 4/ter the Crucifixion 
in a corner of an Eastern cottage ; to day it is S. 
Francesca Romana distributing bread to the poor. 
The picture has just been sent off to the church 
near Lugano where the artist’s S. Car/o Borromeo 
hangs. 





S. Francesca Romana was a Roman lady of 
noble birth, who from childhood showed herself 
of religious and charitable inclinations. Married 
young, she brought up a large family with wisdom 
and devotion, still finding time to help the poor ; 
finally, left a widow, and her children being grown 
up, she ended her days in a convent which she 
herself had founded. The first glance at Professor 
Martinetti’s picture shows us that we are in Rome: 
the stone facing of the doorway which frames the 
saint and her friend is of travertine, and in the 
corner an ancient tomb projects, such as one con- 
tinually meets with in Rome. ‘The half effaced 
marks of mural decoration under the tomb further 
show us that we are in an atrium, not in the 
open air ; and this accounts for the cold diffused 
lighting of the picture and for the luminosity of 
the shadow within the doorway. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the strong points of the painting. 
It is so easy to get good relief by placing an illumi- 
nated figure against the blackness of an open door ; 
so much more difficult, but also so infinitely more 
subtle in effect, when the relief is obtained, not prin- 
cipally by the chiaroscuro arising from the depth of 
shadow behind, but from exactitude of drawing 
in the principal figure. The figure of the Saint, as 
she leans slightly forward beside her friend Vanozza 
is in the most admirable perspective, while her out- 
lines are softened rather than thrown up by the 
yreyness against which she stands. ‘lhe effect is 
still further cunningly heightened by the stone 
steps within the doorway, which lead away the eye 
to the necessary distance in the background. At 
the top of the stairs is visible the half figure of a 
girl with a basket ‘of loaves; while a man below 
calls to her. Altogether the skilful composition of 
this part of the picture, where it was so easy to be 
trite, reveals a mind of solid artistic understanding. 
The Saint still wears her secular dress as a Roman 
matron. The dress is a dark green, that of her 
friend a kind of pink; and notwithstanding the 
variety of colours used below (the old woman with 
outstretched arms has green sleeves boldly con- 
trasted against a blue tunic) these two dominate 
the whole. I. M. A. 
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ERLIN.—No sooner is the great annual 
Exhibition closed than the Art Salons 
open their doors, and thus afford the 
Berlin public the opportunity of in- 
specting and making themselves ac- 

quainted with the latest artistic productions of all 
descriptions. In some instances two painters have 
made one exhibition serve for the works of both ; 
in others we have ‘one man” shows. Not always 
is there anything really new in these displays, 
seldom anything so stimulating as to demand par- 
ticular attention. 


Gurlitt, however, in his tastefully-selected dis- 
play, introduces a new-comer, of whom great things 
have already been predicted. He is a young man, 
who, I conjecture, has never been out into the 
world, nor seen what has already been done in art. 











Melchior Lechter is his name, and it is one which 
will have to be remembered. 





To comprehend an individuality bordering on 
the exotic is always difficult, and when it is marked 
with so thoroughly personal a stamp as Lechter’s 
the difficulty is still greater. Too often our taste 
is unduly inspired by criticism ; and the difficulty 
of forming a right judgment in these matters is 
increased when the strength of an artist’s per- 
sonality lies in its very fancifulness. Either one 
can understand it, and follow it and feel its in- 
fluence—or one can do nothing of the sort; and 
this accounts for the widely opposing opinions ex- 
pressed as to an artist’s work—the creations of his 
fancy. What one critic 
will consider outrageous 
another will pronounce to 
be poetical in the highest 
degree. One fact remains, 
however, and all sound 
criticism of art is based 
thereon. The artist may 
let his fancy run riot, may 
amplify and idealise nature 
and her phenomena, but a_ 
mastery of natural form, a 
deep-seated knowledge of 
his art, must always form 
the groundwork on which 
his work is to be based. 





As for Lechter, even his 
opponents must admit that 
he has observed nature truly 
and studied her deeply; 
and however dream-like 
and fanciful may be the 
creations of his brush at 
least they are not impos- 
sible. We look upon fairy- 
land scenes, where the 
deep-blue flowers bloom, 
and -the wavelets break 
lightly on the banks of the 
lake, and the sky shows 
darkest violet over the 
stately trees. It is all like 
Wonderland seen through 
a waking dream. 
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his pictures which especially appeals to me. The 
hills are melting away into the valley, and their 
tops stand out in noble, billowy curves, against the 
evening sky. Night is falling on the green meadow- 
land around, and the eye can no longer distinguish 
clearly in the growing dusk. Alone shines out the 
clear surface of a lake, with the last weak glow 
of daylight flickering upon it, By the water-side 
lies a woman sleeping ; while afar her companions 
rest in contemplation beneath the trees. Down 
the hill-side comes a little maiden clad in a dark 
red cloak. Full of charm and grace, this little 
figure, speeding lightly over the meadows ! 


Such are the dream-pictures Lechter mostly 








I should like to attempt 
a description of one of POSTER 
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paints—scenes from the land where the springtide 
ever reigns; where lovely blossoms spring from 
the soil amid the soft breezes; the land where 
mankind dwelt in the Golden Age, far from all 
earthly cares and sorrows. Others again with grief 
depicted in them too deep for earthly joys to 
assuage. Similar subjects are treated by him for 
purposes of mural decoration, in which he adopts 
the old, grand manner with excellent effect. He 
has grasped the fact that works intended for the 
decoration of a room must not be too naturalistic 
in point of colour. 


Lechter’s mural sketches remind one irresistibly 
of Puvis de Chavannes’ work, especially his frescoes 
in the Art Gallery at Lyons, which show so con- 
vincingly how an artist may by his genius enlarge 
the appearance of a room. He also suggests 
Bocklin and Ludwig von Hofmann—names of no 
little celebrity, with which the young artist need 
not shrink from being associated. 





Remarkable, too, are Lechter’s designs for 
stained-glass windows. Availing himself of the 
technical developments we owe to America, he has 
produced specimens in which the colours are har- 
monised in the most delicate manner, without losing 
any of their splendid radiance. ‘This beautiful 
work is destined for a large private house in the 
western part of Berlin—a palatia: mansion in the 
Roman style. 


Illustrations are given on pages 294 and 295 of 
two recent German posters, printed by the firm 
of Wilhelm Hoffmann, which are attracting con- 
siderable attention. G. G. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Life and Letters of John Constable, R.A, By C. 
R. Lestiz, R.A. With three portraits of Constable 
and forty-two illustrations. (London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., 1896.)—Whilst Napoleon was shifting 
his neighbours’ landmarks and the French armies 
were thundering along all the roads of Europe, a 
miller’s son, in Suffolk, was creating amongst its 
leafy lanes, its still backwaters, and its breezy up- 
lands, pictures .that were destined to effect a peace- 
ful conquest of the art of landscape painting in 
France, and in the fulness of time to revolutionise, 
through this French influence, his own countrymen 
who had remained blind to his direct teaching. 
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And yet Constable’s propaganda was a simple, 
obvious one ; so simple, in fact, that those of his 
time could not understand it. The gospel that he 
was commissioned to teach was only this: that 
our beautiful green world was green and beautiful, 
and that to portray it truly and faithfully was 
enough for any landscape painter. 

Both the dilettanti and the artists of Constable’s 
time were exceedingly impressed—oppressed one 
might say—by the old masters, and, indeed, Con- 
stable was as enthusiastic as any—his admiration 
for Claude constantly recurs ; but he realised what 
his contemporaries did not, that much of what 
they were looking at so reverently was oil and old 
varnish, and the dirty finger-marks of time. His 
good friend, Sir William Beaumont, constantly 
urged him to imitate these mellow tones, and sug- 
gested that a Cremona fiddle would be a good key- 
note for a landscape. He it was who asked Con- 
stable the oft-quoted question, ‘‘ Where are you 
going to put your brown tree ?” 

This to a man who desired, of all things, to 
paint dewy morns and sunny noons and passing 
showers ! 

Constable was a devoted husband and father ; 
the domestic virtues are so rare amongst men of 
genius that it is only fair when found we should 
make a note of them. His friendships also were 
life - long, and to the correspondence which 
nourished them the original of this edition was 
chiefly due. 

The letters show an amiable man, honest and 
single-hearted in the profession he loved ; they show 
a playful, though occasionally mordant humour, 
and a good sense that must both have helped him 
along his seemingly unsuccessful life. And they 
show him at all times a true and delicate-minded 
gentleman. 

This volume, with its beautiful process illustra- 
tions, brings Constable and his work before one’s 
mind most vividly. 

In Vanity Fair. By A. B. WENZELL. (New 
York: R. H. Russell & Son. London: John 
Lane.)—This book consists of a series of large 
wash-drawings of American society, most admirably 
reproduced and printed upon thick paper. As 
Mr. Dana Gibson has made his reputation upon 
the excellence of his line-work, Mr. Wenzell is 
notable for his monotint brush-work. Both artists 
otherwise devote themselves to the same class of 
subjects, and in other respects display some re- 
markable analogies in their workmanship. Mr. 
Wenzell possesses many brilliant qualities. He is 
vigorous, almost too unrestful, and never dull. 
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His figures are full of character, and his women 
are especially attractive. On the other hand, he 
pays too little attention to “values,” and his lights 
are often tricky and false. The example which we 
are here permitted to reproduce upon a smaller 
scale is thoroughly typical of his style. A little of 
the sparkling quality of Mr. Wenzeil’s work infused 
into the insufferably dull and lifeless wash-work of 
which we see so much in the popular magazines of 
the day, would effect a very wholesome and welcome 
change in their appearance. 

The Pageant. Edited by C. HaziEwoop 
SHANNON and J. W. GLEESON Wuitr. (Lon- 
don: Henry & Co.)—In /ormat this second 
volume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s artistic Annual 
follows closely its predecessor. Its binding, de- 
signed by Charles Ricketts, its outer wrapper, 
which serves to show that the literary editor, 
Mr. Gleeson White, is as ingenious with the 
pencil as with the pen, its end-papers, due to 
the decorative ingenuity of Mr. Lucien Pissarro, 
combine to make its outward semblance agreeably 
attractive. If Mr. Dobson’s ‘Postscript to Re- 
taliation,” is a littie obvious and perfunctory, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse has rarely been more graceful in 
his manner or more tactfully appreciative in his 
matter than in his little study of that flamboyant 
literary fop—Jules Barbey |)’Aurevilly. Maeter- 
linck’s “The Seven Princesses,” translated by Mr. 
Alfred Sutro, is “ for those who like this sort of thing 
just the sort of thing they like,” as President Lin- 
coln said about something ovite otherwise. Mr. 
Iaurence Housman’s fairy story, “Blind Love,” 
handles a difficult situation without offence. Mr. 
White himself contributes an exceedingly thought- 
ful appreciation of Gustave Moreau, who, though ke 
is somewhat insistently termed the “‘ French Burne- 
Jones,” claims, as Mr. White points out, but distant 
kinship with the English painter. The impertinent 
divagations of Mr. Max Beerbohm could well have 
been spared, but Mr. D. S. MacColl adds pleasantly 
to our knowledge of that little known engraver 
Giulio Campagnola, who has some faint interest 
for others than the mere collector, in that by the 
employment of an ingenious stipple wrought by 
the burin, he obtained almost the semblance of 
mezzotint a century before that infinitely finer 
technique was invented. 

Life and Letters of Frederick Walker, A.R.A. 
By J.G. Marks. (London: Macmillan.) 315s. 6d. 
net.—In this portly volume a rough estimate reveals 
about 150,000 words, or, granting that such a 
figure does not allow for the space occupied by one 
hundred or more illustrations in the text, at least 
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100,000. Now, a life which can be profitably 
treated on so voluminous a scale must contain 
many incidents and much individuality of charac- 
ter, otherwise the result is a family chronicle of: 
little interest. Fred. Walker, the man, was a fairly 
commonplace, if quite interesting personality, but 
Mr. Marks’ anxiety to do full justice has defeated 
his own purpose. He has added nothing to our real 
knowledge of his hero, and tended to obscure the 
previous definite image by a crowd of irrelevant 
detail. Each page reads well enough, and an 
editor of drastic views, armed with a blue pencil, 
would soon shape the book to become a really per- 
manent biography. This is the only point for 
adverse criticism. ‘The narrative is well-sustained, 
good taste is preserved throughout, the things 
which were best left unsaid are not told, and the 
loyal admiration of an enthusiast rarely, if ever, 
descends to merely blind adoration. ‘The pictures 
are excellently reproduced, especially the thirteen 
photogravures, and in number they well-nigh ex- 
haust the iconography. So complete a record of 
any painter is rare. Walker’s place in the history 
of British painting is secure, and this presentation 
of his claims advances none which may not be 
allowed. But Walker’s place in the art of the world 
is quite another matter. That he will always hold 
a position of honour among the lesser artists is as 
certain as most prophecies ; but to imagine that he 
evolved a new art in genre, as Constable created a 
new art in landscape, were folly. His peculiar 
effort to embody the beauty of the Greek ideal in 
English peasants, and to make a picture of common 
life rhythmical and idyllic, was not gained without 
some loss. As Tennyson, in sublimating the 
Arthur of Sir Thomas Mallory, came perilously near 
depicting a prig instead of a blameless king, so 
Walker was at times not far off a sentimentalism 
which is fatal to great art. But, nevertheless, the 
lovable qualities of his work, its graceful form, its 
pleasant colour, and its delightful simplicity of 
motive, have endeared themselves to us all. It is 
because we love his work so well that it becomes 
needful to explain that the admiration is not mere 
infatuation, but that we recognise the short- 
comings and the limitations, and yet abate no jot 
of reverence for the creator of so many beautiful 
pictures. Messrs. Macmillan deserve special praise 
for the good taste bestowed upon every detail of 
one of the most interesting art-volumes of the 
year. 

Ilymps. By Evetyn Snarp. With eight 
coloured illustrations by Mrs. Percy DFARMER. 
(London and New York: John Lane.)—Pleasant 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 





“THE CHESS PLAYERS” 


fancy and spontaneous fun are to be found in Miss 
Evelyn Sharp’s stories, and the writing of tales for 
children is very obviously a labour of love for her. 
The volume under review contains a collection of 
delightful fairy tales told in the gifted author’s best 
manner, while eight admirable coloured illustra- 
tions are contributed by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 
Wymps will be received with acclamation by the 
children. 

Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, translated by A. G. 
Foster BARHAM, with illustrations by W. Alison 
Phillips. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.)—This 
thin oblong folio is dated 1896, and is ascribed to 
an English artist. Yet it looks at least thirty 
years earlier, and has the appearance of foreign 
work. But this criticism, which is the obvious one, 
does not detract from the merits it possesses. The 
only wonder is how such a very unexciting work 
found a publisher ; there is nothing to carp at, 
but unluckily nothing to applaud. 





Messrs. Whitworth Wallis and A. B. Chamber- 
lain, of the Birmingham Art Gallery, have com- 
piled a remarkably handsome catalogue of the 
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loan collection of paintings in oil and water-colours 
by W. J. Miiller, now open in that city, which 
contains, in addition to descriptive notes, no 
fewer than twenty-four finely executed illustrations 
of the principal pictures in the Exhibition. The 
volume is exceedingly well printed upon good 
paper, and the quality of the illustrations, which 
have been reproduced by Messrs. W. H. Ward & 
Co., may be judged by the two we are able here to 
give. The catalogue reflects the greatest credit 
upon all concerned. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 

DESIGN FOR ENAMELLED TIN TEA 
Box. 


(A XLIIL) 


The First Prize (Five guineas) is awarded to 
Billy Bones (Harry Spencer Stromgvist, Burma 
House, 25 Woburn Place, W.C.). 

The SeconD Prize (Zhree guineas) to Nereid 
(Thomas Corson, 8 Blenheim Walk, Eldon Ter- 
race, Leeds). 
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Awards in “.The Studio” Prize Competitions 


The designs A/examenos (H. C. Graff, 46 North- 
cote Road, Croydon) and Claude Max (Claude M. 
Currie, 11 Park Drive S., Whiteinch, Glasgow) 
have been purchased by the firm setting the com- 
petition. 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Chef (A. Cooke, 116 Junction Road, Upper Hol- 
loway, N.); /u/y (Emma Sims, 1 Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey); Zador (J. Houry, 9 Hatherley 
Road, Bishopston, Bristol) ; A/azawattee (William 
E. Donaldson, 18 Tay Street, Edinburgh) ; Zann- 
hauser (Ralph Scott-Cockrill, Northbury, 12 
Euston Road, Great Yarmouth); and TZyro 
(Maurice R. Tovey, 14 Cathnor Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W.). 

DESIGN FOR AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
(B XXXIX.) 

The First Prize (Five guineas) is awarded to 
Acanthus (Sunderland Rollinson, 12 Princess 
Street, Scarborough). 

The Seconp Prize (Zwo guineas) to Saturn 
(Oswald Chambers, c/o Bell, 17 Livingstone Place, 
The Meadows, Edinburgh). 

The designs by Zador (J. Houry, 9 Hatherley 
Road, Bishopston, Bristol); Five Queen (Andrew 
Allan, 56 Waterloo Street, Glasgow); Grumbler 
(Rosa C. Petherick, Maple Lodge, Havelock Road, 
Croydon) ; Jockey ZI. (J. T. Archer, 28 London 
Street, Edinburgh); Claude Max (Claude M. 
Currie, 11 Park Drive S., Whiteinch, Glasgow) ; 
and Crow (Scott Calder, 159 Sydney Street, 
Chelsea, S.W.) have been purchased by the firm 
setting the competition. 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Alexamenos (H. C. Graff, 46 Northcote Road, 
Croydon); Ze/ (Isobel B. Williamson, 57 Peel 
Street, Princes Park, Liverpool); Silly Bones 
(Harry S. Stromgvist, Burma House, 25 Woburn 
Place, W.C.); Hearth (Shirley B. Wainwright, 147 
Hall Road, Handsworth, Birmingham) ; Jockey J. 
(J. T. Archer, 28 London Street, Edinburgh) ; 
Lancastrian (Herbert P. Templar, 4 Gladstone 
Street, South Manchester); Mamdrah (Albert J. 
Hardman, ‘Tettenhall, Wolverhampton); Oswa/d 
(R. O. Allen, Dalton House, Hinckley Road, 
Leicester) ; Rook (C. A. Walker, Aigburth Road, 
Liverpool) ; and Zor (Mildred A. Peacock, 
Oakley, West Bromwich). 

DESIGN FOR 
EMBROIDERED TABLE CENTRE. 
(C XXXVI.) 
The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 


Dolce far niente (Mary Symonds, 52 Thornhill 
Road, Leyton). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Orla 
(E. B. Hart, 10 Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Amaryllis (Jessie Hay, The Cedars, Westgate 
Road, Beckenham); Boomerang (Constance M. 
Lindley, 19 Craven Hill Gardens, Hyde Park, W.) ; 
Canary (Alice Jacob, Belfield, Raheny, Dublin) ; 
Ceylon (Albina Collins, 93 Earl’s Court Road, 
Kensington, W.) ; Dodo (Florence Grant, Waveney, 
Beckenham) ; Zgyftian (T. H. Russell, 34 Upper 
Hamilton Terrace, N.W.); Zverad/in (Emily Jef- 
frey, 14 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh) ; Grés¢/e 
(E. N. Reeves, 48 Crescent Road, South Norwood 
Park, S.E.) ; Hardkead (Miss R. Barnard, 8 Gor- 
don Villas, Bowerham Road, Lancaster); /#// 
(Ellen H. Gillett, Aldersyde, Dringhouses, York) ; 
Labor (J. Houry, 9 Hatherley Road, Bishopston, 
Bristol) ; Rus (W. Heneage Legge, Ringmer, near 
Lewes); Shena (James Green, 46 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh) ; Sy/via (Alice E. Burt, 3 Kempsholt 
Road, Streatham Common, S.E.); Zhule (Anna 
G. Lang, Mayfield, Inverness, N.B.); Zannhauser 
(R. Scott-Cockrill, Northbury, 12 Euston Road, 
Great Yarmouth); and Voorwarts (Miss Boon, 
Willemstraat, 26 The Hague). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
An AUTUMN SCENE. 
(D XXIX.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Sassenach (Henry C. Shelley, Campsie Glen, near 
Glasgow). 

The Second Prize (Half a guinea) to Summer 
Wreckage (Walter Rossiter, 9 Elm Place, Bath). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
A Gatherer (Frank Howard, Wallingford, Berks.) ; 
Anchor (Miss Rolleston, Stanford Rivers Rectory, 
Romford); Aunt Sarah (Ada S. Boore, Oatlands 
Park, Surrey); Bosham (E. E. Manwaring, 73 
Lansdowne Place, Brighton); Border (Miss J. W. 
Palache, goo Eddy Street, San _ Francisco) ; 
Brougham (J. C. Varty-Smith, Nandana, Penrith) ; 
Combmartin (W. T. Greatbatch, 30 Smallbrook 
Street, Birmingham); California (Louise H. 
Schussler, 1905 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, 
Cal.) ; Douglas (G. D. Kettlewell, Chaucer Road, 
Bedford) ; Mercator (Matthew Surface, 5 Godwin 
Street, Bradford); Middlewood (John Jackson 
Burne, High Lane House, High Lane, via Stock- 
port); and Zimothy (Kate R. Mackintosh, Auburn, 


Bridge of Allan, N.B.). 
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Designs for Embroidered Table Centre (Comp. C XXXVT.) 
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Designs for Embroidered Table Centre (Comp. C XXXVI.) 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. D XxXIX.) 
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Autumn Scene (Competition D XXIX.) 
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The Lay Figure Reiterates the Obvious 


HE LAY FIGURE REITER- 
ATES THE OBVIOUS. . 


THE L~y Figure was evidently in a fit 

of bad temper, and was predicting woeful 

things for British manufacturers because they would 

not see that a certain section of the public de- 
manded better design than they offer them. 

“T feel sure,” said the Journalist, “that when 
our German and French rivals grasp the newer 
styles of decoration they will send over objects we 
shall all buy, and the English manufacturer will 
have lost the best chance he has had for many 
years past of retrieving his position.” 

“Surely there are plenty of well-designed things 
to-day,” said the Man with the Clay Pipe, “chintzes 
and carpets and book-covers.” 

“ But a house furnished exclusively with those 
would be incomplete,” said the Lay Figure. “If 
I want an iron bedstead, a tea-service, some floor- 
cloth, electro-plate, or furniture for a dining-room, 
I have to choose between hideous novelties (?) or 
more or less lifeless imitations of old goods—and 
‘ even imitations all day long are apt to pall.’” 

“We are all doing the best to design good 
things,” said a Quiet Voice, “and I really think not 
without success, and the manufacturer to-day is 
often as keen as any of you. But he is in the 
hands of his travellers and middlemen, and the 
assistants in shops. One does not blame them for 
lack of taste, they may have had no opportunity 
to acquire it. But it is hard to have their ex- 
tremely pronounced notions forced upon one.” 

“They certainly do press the ugliest and most 
vulgar things on your notice,” said the Lay Figure. 
“Tt was only by chance last week that I saw hidden 
away in a corner a simply decorated fabric, which 
the very polite shopman who had tried to educate my 
taste to accept his awful ideas of ‘art-colours’ and 
‘ sesthetic-patterns,’ declared was not to be had.” 

“That is it!” said the Quiet Voice. ‘ These 
people have caught up the slang of the penny 
domestic papers that head their correspondence 
columns ‘The House Beautified,’ or some such 
title. The advice printed in those papers is some- 
times not bad; but the readers evidently ignore 
the wise hints and swallow the cant of hiding 
packing-cases by art-muslin, imitating carving by 
putty, and painting cheap little pieces of ricketty 
furniture with noisy, shiny enamels.” 

. But you have said all this so often before,” 
said the Journalist. 

Very likely,” the Lay Figure replied, “ but it 
needs saying over and over again. It is little good 
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pressing the manufacturer to produce really good 
designs, and persuading the public to buy them, 
if between the two the anonymous but powerful 
buyer for the trade and the retail shopman come 
in and suppress the good things.” 

“ Are you sure that these bogeys are not entirely 
of your own imagining ?” the Journalist asked. 

“No!” the Quiet Voice broke in, “decidedly 
no! I could give you chapter and date of dozens 
of instances where the manufacturer has taken the 
advice of well-known artists, has co-operated most 
loyally in the production of the designs, only to 
find that he could never get them to the public.” 

“But surely a shopman has a right to exercise 
his own taste,” said the Journalist, “and to educate 
his customers to forego the ideals they had learned 
at the ‘ Arts and Crafts,’ or in the pages of THE 
Stupb10 and elsewhere, in favour of the taste the 
salesman himself prefers for his Brixton bower of 
bliss, or his Hoxton home.” 

“He has the power, certainly,” said the Quiet 
Voice, “and he uses it with a vengeance. I 
wish that manufacturers could stamp their name 
on every yard of stuff they make, on every object 
they send out. Then, if they advertised freely, 
with illustrations of the designs and objects, the 
public would insist on seeing ‘ Smith’s muslins,’ or 
‘Jones’ wall-paper,’ or ‘Robinson’s tea-services.’ 
As it is, you can only recommend abstract qualities, 
and the people who search for wares that embody 
them are in nine cases out of ten choked off by 
some young assistant, or tacitly reproved for con- 
flicting with the cultured choice of a superior person 
in a frock coat.” 

‘Tt is rather funny to be snubbed in a shop on 
one’s own particular subject,” said the Lay Figure. 
“T was with a noted expert the other day, and we 
were both amused to hear a peculiarly blatant 
shopkeeper lay down his theory of decoration and 
beauty. He would not even show us some designs 
of the sort we wanted, but said contemptuously 
that he had some of the things somewhere, where, 
he did not know, and by his accent implied that 
he did not care.” 

“ Why not get up a Shopkeepers’ Guild of Taste, 
a list of business addresses, where a set of patterns 
chosen by the manufacturer, aided by his artistic 
advisers, could always be seen?” the Quiet Voice 
broke in. “As it is, how few people have the 
courage to hunt after the wares which they know 
exist. We need to take steps against the inert as 
well as the over-conceited middleman. Surely the 
brains of artists and their allies should be a match 
for both foes.” THE Lay Ficure. 
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